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AN  ALLEGORY*  tmderfU^  in  a  literal,  but  allegoric 

cal^enfe*^that  the  lOraelites  had  wif- 
t7>^ fiilpnving  ALhEGOKY  has  been  mucS  dom  and  underftanding,  while  the 
admred  in  MS.  and  undcifbtod  to  Egyptians  were  loft  in  ^pidity  ztA 


contain  {to  /Peak  in  tbeWofds  of  the 
/ams^rto/ Milton)  *  Matter  in  which 
more  b  meant  than  meets  the 
car.* 


Ignorance. 

<  From  thb  mannfeript  of  pro* 
found  antiquity  1  ihall  make  a  cori* 
OHS  extrad:  It  was  written,  accor* 
ding  to  the  beft  tradition,  by  an  £• 

Among  the  leamed  in  Egyp-  gyptian  Prieft,  Secretary  when  A- 
/ian  antiquity,  there  are  va«  menophis  reigned  in  E^pt,  who  ts* 
riecy*  of  opinions  concerning  the  X^ppofed  to  ^  the  very  Pharaoh  that 
darknefs  which  overfpread  the  land  was  afterwaffls  drowned  in  the  Red- 
of  Egypt.  One  Author  has  advan*  Sea.  $  .  - 

ced  an  extraordinary  interpreta*  <  In  our  own  times  "(fays  the  Philo* 
lion  of  this  event  in  hb  man^cript  fophic  Hiftorian)  there  fell  a  terrible 
found  at  Grand  Cairo  600  years  a*  darknefs  upon  the  Und  of  Egypt.' 
go.  He  ftiith  thus  :  As  1  was  ^ucated  in  ail  the  myfo* 

*  The  darkneis  which  oVAi*pread  ries  of  human  knowledge  and  phi* 
the  land  of  Egypt  was  not  a  depri-  lofophy,  my  foul  was  inlpired,  firom 
vation  of  the  light  of  the  great  lu-  its  love  of  wifdom,  to  inquire  into 
minary  bodies,  nor  was  the  light  in  the  caufe  of  (b  furpriOng  a  phaeno-' 
the  dwellings  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  menon.  I  travelled  through  the  di« 
a  greater  emanation  of  luftre  than  viftons  of  light'’  and  darknefs,  and 
what  was  natural*  Thb  is  not  to  be  marked  out  the  land  of  Golhen,  ti| 
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which  there  was  perfect  light.  Imade  :  thctxx  is  accufingmy  judgmenti  wh#  * 
a  feheme  of  this  unaccountable  c-*  niade  choice  of  them, 
clipfe,  and  of  the  pla^s  which  it  «  I  then  repaired  to  the  apart- 
fhadowed,  and  fh^owed  not;,  for  ^rpent  of  the, chief  •bugler,  and  de- 
fo  admirable  was  it^o  bchpld,  that  .manded  aucfience  bn  ajQ&iirs  of  the 
many  places  wer^otally  dark,  when  utmpft  importance  to  the  nation.  •  I 
the  very  next  adjoining  were  totally  was  admitted  into  a  fplendid  room» 
light,  w  To  perform  this  was  only  in  where  I  found  the  chief  bu^eP)  ac- 
thc  p^cr  of  pjiilofophyjj^  J  had  long  companied  by  dlanj  chiefs  and  ru- 
bcforc  compofedlbr  my  private  fpe-  lers  of  the  land,  at  a  more  than  roy- 
culation  two  mirrors,  which  (hould  ,  al  banquet.  All  was  light,  all  was 
give  me  light  in  the  deepeft  darkne|s,  joy,  all  was  ti  iumph ;  they  caroufed 
and  repreient  a  true  fcenc  of  every  healths,  and  fang  fongs  of  merri. 
thing  that  paffed.  The  Sages,  who  ment  on  the  darknefs  vmich  prevail- 
found  out  and\ifed  the  mirrors,  cal-  ed  in  fo  many  places  in  the  land* 
led  them  the^  Eves  of  Wifdom.  \  After  fome  time,  thd ’chief  butler 
«  By  the  alftftance  of  thefe  eyes  I  condudled  me  into  another  apart- 
ventured  boldly  into  the  royal  Palace  ment,  to  inquire  the  bufmefs  1  came 
of  Amenopbis  the  King^  although  about.  ^  ^ 

every  way  to  approach  i^  was  uttei;  •  •  <  Moft  Houonrable,  by  the  King’s 
darknefs.  After  I  had  entered  jpto  , favour, ‘I  come  to  requeft  a  boon, 
the  inner  court,  I  faw  fome  apart-  which  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  afk, 
ments  irradiated  with  a  bright  fplen-  and  your  duty  to  grant ;  I  come  as  a 
dpr>  and  others  Wd  in  myfterious.  petitioner  for  your  Royal 
obfeurity.  How  furprifed  was  I,  ye  and  as  an  Interccflbr  from  the  people; 
Gods  !  to  find  the  apartnaents  of  moft  I  come  to  defire,  in  this  time  of  ca- 
qf ..  the  chief  Minifters  enjoyipg  a  lamity^'  either  to.  bring  the  Klng.in- 
p.etfe£f  light^^  whil^' -their  wnh^py  t^this  apartment  of  light,  or  elfe 
tl^  King  was  buried  in  an  in  compafik>n  let  fome  glirapfc%bf 
inooaccivable  obfeurity!  How,,  O  light  be  conveyed  to  his  alT-darkfome 
ye  Powers,  who  rule  over  Kings,  clofct.’  i  •  A*very  pretty  requeft  truly, 
did  soy  heart  beat,  my  knees  tremble,  cried  the  chief  biKlcr.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  f 
my  hair  ftand  crqd,.to  fee  your  Vice-  you  arc  a  .wife  man,  verfed  ,in  .the 
gerenc  Amenoplijs  the  King  fit  quictn  arcana  of  Nature  and  Philofophy; 
ly  concealed  at; the. corner  of  a  do-  but,  were  you  in  theleaft  acquainted 
fet  I  What  did  I !  Witnefs,  O  ye  with  the  tayfteries  'ofr  ftate, 
Powers.  I  'di.4  the,^duty  of  a  go^  would  not  mention  fo  ridiculpos  a 
and  faithful  fubjed — I  informed  his,  thing.  You  feem  furprifed;  but 
Majefty,  that  his  miniftbrs  and  fer-  know.  Sir,  the  moment  that  I  Ihould 
vants  kept  him  in  the  dark,  while;  let  the  King™ be  in  the  light,  I  Ihould 
they  enjoyed  all  the^  happinefs  of  be  hanged.  Yon  fee  we  have  great 
Kght*  Bap,  ah,  unhappy,  credulous  care  upon  us,  great  ^  fatigue ;  and 
Prince  I  He  anfyrered*  they  have  told  you  fee  he  is  at  cafe.  In  ikort,  he 
me  all  the  pet^le  have  no  more  light  may  eat,  drink,  and  confirm  our  de- 
than  1;  nay, 'even  that  1  eojoy  mpre  trees  e^ally  in  the  dark  as  in  the 
th^  they.  Whom  Ihould  I  believe  .light.’  The  chief  butler,  having* 
l^ut  my  fervants? ,  Am  not  I  Lord  thus  anfwered  me,  retired  to  his 
over  them?  Pare.  they,  play  the 

mock  vfith  royal^  ?  Begone— fpeak  •  chief  butler  and  baker  in  E^ypt  vrere  lb v 
spot  againft  mj  fervants*  To  accufe  chief  minifters  of  lUte,  M  wc  iod  by  the 
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companions*  I  was.aftonifhed  at  tHc 
ingratitude  and'  wicke«inefs  of  ‘the 
Tnan;  but,  thought  I,  all  whom  the 
King  dclightcth  to  honour  are  not 
like  unto  the-  chief  butler.  I  went 
'  to  the  chief  baker;  I  found  him  fur- 
rounded  by  Priefts  and  High-Priefts, 
Legiflators,*  Commanders  of  armies, 
and  Princes  of  the  land;  I  defirecl 
a  private  audience;  it  was  granted; 
I  urged  my  fuit  'as  before  to  the 
chief  buder.  After  fome  patife-^ 

*  You  know  not,  faid  he,  what  you 
‘a(k.  I  will  be  ftiort  and  free — by 
fome  light  let  into  the  cranny  of  one 
of  our  former  Prince’s  iku  11s,  an  an- 
ceftor  of  mine  was  hanged,  not  an 
hundred  years  ago.  You  are  a  very 
honed  man,  but,  alas  !  no  Politician.* 

*  Good  God,  cried  I,  on  this  re- 
'  pulfc,  what  myderies,  what  incre¬ 
dible  fcenes  are  in  the  courts  of 
Princes !  If  all  ih;*  Monarchs  in  the 
world  (hare  this  Prince’s  fate,  how 
unhappy  are  their  conditions !  As 
for  this  poor  Prince,  how  do  I  com- 
paflxonate  him,  who  hasvfo  many  fer- 
vants  ahd  fo  little  help  I  I  will  return 
to  him,  and  lei  him  have  my  hea¬ 
venly  mirrors  of/ight  to  aflilthim,* 
Accordingly  I  hadened  to  the  Mo¬ 
narch;  I  reprefented  to  him  the  date 
of  things,  the  light  which  his  Mtni- 
ilers  enjoyed,  and  their  reafons  for 
keeping  him  in  the  dark.  Ladly,  I 
offered  him  my  fpedacics,  and  told 
the  effcA  of  them.  But,  6h !  ye 
immortal  Powers  who  rule  over 
Kings,  whence,  oh  whence,  could 
come  this  Monarch’s  infatuation  ! — 

*  No,’  fays  he,  ‘  I  want  them  not;  I 
will  not  have  them.  If  I  am  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  didrefs,  I  mud  have  a  little  pa¬ 
tience,  and  my  butler  and  my  baker 
will  help  me  out.  The  event  (hew¬ 
ed  the  truth;  They  helped  poor 
Amenrophis  into  the  Red-Sea.’ 

Thus  ends  this  curious  oriental 
flagmen t.  ‘  It  is  a  profitable  IclTon 
for  the  Kings  of  the  earth.’  It  is  a 
jtid  pidlure  of  ail  the  chief  butifers 


and  bakers  upon  the  face  *of  'the 
‘globe.  But^  fiTTcly,  we  have  no 
fticb  Egyptian  darknefs  in  bur  land; 
we,  without  dqubt,  dwell  in  the  land 
of  Gqfhen. 

Clericus. 

7^^  In  G  E  mV  ou  s  Torm  E  NTORi  <1 
of  a  Charader  in  real  Life,  ' 

MISS  Nettleton  has  lived  till 
die  has  almod  abandoned  e- 
very  hope  of  entering  into  that  en¬ 
gagement  which  is  cither  founded  on 
a,  mutuality  of  fofr  imprcflions,  or 
on  views  ot  intered  or  ambition. 
Somedifappointments'in  love,  which 
feem  to  have  originated  from  a  ca¬ 
pricious  want  of  deadinefs,  and  too 
‘thorough  an  adoption  of  romantic 
fentiments,  have  in  a  great  meafure 
foured  a  difpodtion  which  perhaps  at 
find  was  not  of  the  mod  milky  Idnd. 
A  narrowfortune,  and  few  real  Mends, 
together  with  an  Hod  of  acquaintan¬ 
ces  more  opulent  and  fatisfied  than 
herfclf,  have  fqueezed  the  concluding 
drop  of  add  into  her  compofiBon; 
for  there  are  fome  natures  which 
grow  lefs  generous,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
receiving  favours,  or  beholding  hap- 
pinefs  beyond  their  reach.  Thus 
drcomdanced,  the  Heroine  of  my 
letter  is  driven  into  the  involuntai^ 
'prudence  of  fpending  fome  part  of 
.  the  year  at  home  with  her  mother. 
The  red  bf  it  is  confumed  in  vifits, 
or  rather  vidtations,  among  thofe 
whofe  houfes  are  open  to  her ;  for  h 
fhould  not  be  denied  that  her  abili¬ 
ties  to  promote  pleafiire,  and  dlffufe 
vivacity,  are  far  fuperior  to  her 
powers  of  conciliating  folid  adeedion, 
or  creating  permanent  edeem. 

Let  us  fnatch  her  at  prefent  from 
thel'e  fcenes  of  fedivity,  and  place 
her  at  her  mother’s  humble  dwelling 
in  a  country-village.  ’  As  (he  knows 
the  good  old  Lady 'will  keep  break- 
fad  back  till  fhe  is  ready,  ihe  takes 
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care  to  make  her  wait  long  after  the  proves  too  bad  for  her  to  (Ur  abroad, 
hour  at  which  flie  has  been  accn-  and  ihe  can  neither  contrive  to  break 
ftomed  to  eat  it.  But,  a  few  days  a  favourite  cup  of  her  mother’s, 
having  famiiiarifed  this  Inconvent*  crack  her  fpe^cles,  throw  down 
cnee,  our  dutiful  child  is  obliged  to  her  laft  atom  of  (huff,  or  lame  her 
feek  fome  re*inforcement  of  plague  feeble  do^  by  treading  on  iu  paw, 
to  occupy  its  pod.  This  the  fuper*  (he  expatiates  in  praife  of  modem 
IHdeus  neatneis  of  the  matron  will  ^llan tries  and  cuftoms:  And  utters 
fupply;  and  immediately  the  whole  harlh  refledions.on  the  manners  and 
artillery  ofdirty^uze,greafy  gloves,  education  of  preceding  days.  The 
and  rumpled  haur,  is  played  o£P  on  old  Lady  fits  without  reply;  but  that 
the  defencelefs  fufferer,  whofe  pri-  tear,  which  her  daughter  would  be 
vate  delicacy  is  (hocked,  while  (he  the  lad  to  wipe  away,  will  now*and* 
trembles,  led  her  daughter  (hould  be  then  deal  down  her  cheek.  To  in* 
furprifed  in  fo  '"unbecoming  a  difha-  fix  the  ferpent’s  tooth  dill  deeper^ 
Inle.  To  complete  the  moraine’s  en-  Mifs  will  not  unfrequently  allude  to 
tertainment.  Mils  will  (land*  and  the  improvidence  of  her  father,  and 
work,  or  rather  trifle,  at  the  window;  charge  his  death  to  her  mother’s 
'  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  the  temper^  or  want  of  care  of  him  in 
parlour  floor  (hall  be  thoroughly  lit*  his  illnefs;  and  ufually  concludes  her 
tered  with  (hreds  of  linen,  ribl^ns,  inquifitorial  declamation  by  urging 
or  cut  paper.  When  the  old  Lady  her  to  change  her  prefent  place  of  a- 
is  inclined  to  dofe  in  her  chair,  (he  bode  for  one  more  fertile  of  amufe- 
luakes  choice  of  that  opportunity  to  ments,  and  confequently  lefs  fit  to 
praftife  a  fong.  At  dinner  (he  adefts  promote  that  tranquillity  which  it  is 
to  defpife  the  plain  wholefome  food  the  natural  wi(h  of  the  Ancient  to 
that  is  provided,  and  deafens  the  enjoy.  ^ 

aged  caterer  with  the  names  of  dtlhes  To  what  friend  (hall  the  perfecuted 
which  (he  has  never  met  with,  and  vidlim  apply  for  relief  againft  the 
talks  of  the  quantity  (he  could  eat,  repeated  attacks  of  malice  and  vexa- 
if  (he  were  fo  lucky  as  to  be  where  tion?  ’Surely  to  religion,  and  chief- 
they  were  placed  before  her.  In  the  ly  to  that  volume  in  which  all  its 
.  afternoon,  when  her  dre(s  is  reformed  laws  are  comprehended.  It  were 
in  point  of  regularity,  though  not  hardly  credible  that  (he  could  meet 
of  neatneis,  (he  parades  the  village  with  interruptions  now.  Alas,  Rea- 
as  fitr  as  the  Circulating  Library,  der,  thou  art  miftaken !  Mifs  Nettle- 
rambles  to  the  Milliner’s  at  a  neigh-  ton  will  lofe  no  opportunity  to  im-  i 
bouring  town,  or  goes  in  queft  of  prove  her  accomplilhments  at  the 
thofe  letters  which  are  to  (ate  her  expence  of  focial,  moral,  and  filial 
ouriofity  with  news  about  people  for  oblig^ations;  and  therefore  introduces 
.whom  (he  does  not  care,  and  con*  her  Preceptor  in  the  Italian  Lan* 
cerning  falhions  which  (he  has  not  ^^kge,  who,  being  a  native  of  Ire- 
the  means  to  copy.  If  on  the  way  lancH  does  not  want  the  confidence 
fhe  can  pick  up  a  recruiting  Enfign,  to  fell  her  the  Tipperary  brogue  for 
or  any  ftray  Clerk  from  a  Mer*  the  harmony  of  the  Tufcaa  accent, 
chant’s  Counting-houfe  or  Public  The  jargon  of  nouns,  adverbs. 
Office,  (he  rarely  fails  to  invite  him  moods,  and  tenfes,  heightened  by 
]iomc  to  tea,  where  his  converfation  «  Hibernian  pronunciation,  very  foon 
is  little  fuited  to  the  ideas  of  one  who  diflrafts  the  attention  of  the  pious 
ihould  be  confidered,  at  lead,  as  mi*  reader;  (b  that  the  lad  comfort  of 
fireis  of  the  houfe.  If  the  weather  her  life  is  taken  away,  nor  can  be 
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*  jpccovcred  till  Ihe  is  once  more  in 
quiet  poAeflIon  of  &er  houfe,  and  at 
leifure  for  the  only  duties  which  ejc- 
hauded  age  has  the  ability  to  per* 
form. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  judice 
which  I  owe  to  Mifs  Nettleton’s  ge¬ 
neral  delight  in  teazing;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  a  fingle  object, 
or  domedic  opportunities.  If  (he 
could  worm  a  fecret  out  of  a  female 
companion,  ihe  exerts  this  art  with 
inflexible  condancy  and  unremitting 
pcrfevcrancc.  If  (he  would  defeat  a 
rival,  innumerable  are  the  modes 
of  circumvention  which  her  creative 
fancy  can  fugged.  If  (he  would 
punilh  an  injury,  there  is  no  conca- 
.tenation  of  torments  which  this  fe¬ 
male  DIonyfius  will  not  form  to  com¬ 
plete  her  purpofe.  Hoards  of  an- 
guiih,  and  treafures  of  pain,  are  her 
dcared  wealth;  nor  can  her  fatis- 
faftion  be  faid  to  begin,  before  that 
of  others  is  approaching  to  an  end. 
She  herfelf,  indeed,  is  not  invulne¬ 
rable;  and  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  her  tyrrany  is  the  humili¬ 
ty  of  her  fubmilllon.  If,  by  chance, 
one  who  perceives  her  failing,  (hould 
adopt  fuck  meafures  as  his  ibul,  on 
principle,  abhors;  and,  difplaying 
more  extenfire  talents  in  the  fame 
purfult,  (hould  contrive  to  fa  den  ri¬ 
dicule  on  one  of  her  favourite  ex¬ 
travagances,  or  darling  chimeras; 
fhe  then  becomes  as  abjedt  in  her  dif* 
appointment,  as  before  the  was  haugh¬ 
ty  in  her  fuccefs.  In  the  company 
of  fuch  a  daring  mortal  (he  will  be 
fcen  no  more,  but  is  loud  in  his  de¬ 
famation  behind  his  back,  though 
ihe  was  contented  to  be  lilent  before 
bis  face. 

,  There  is  hardly  any  circumdance 
more  fatal  for  a  young  Lady,  than 
to  have  received  an  education  far  a- 
bove  her  fortune,  unlefs  (he  chances 
to  be  midrefs  of  an  even  temper,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  uncommon  portion 


of  underftanding.  Tn  this  Inftancer 
it  will  fupport  her  through  calami¬ 
ties,  without  mortification  to  tbofe 
who  are  conne<ded  with  her.  In  the 
other,  it  will  only  imbitter  her  con¬ 
dition,  teach  her  to  vex  her  aflbct- 
ates,  and  defpife  the  parents  who.  be- 
dowed  on  her  fuch  advantages,  as 
perhaps  they  had  never  received* 
The  bleflings  which  they  had  defign- 
ed  to  their  child  will  be  then  convertoi 
into  curfes  on  themfelves,  of  which 
filial  ridicule  is  not  the  eafieft  to  be 
borne.  Afpiring  thoughts,  and  e- 
legant  defires,  without  the  means  to 
gratify  them,  are  almod  fure  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  female  heart  which  they 
were  intended  to  adorn,  and  feldom 
fail  to  hatch  that  malevolence  whidW 
nothing  lefs  coercive  than  the  tomb 
can  fupprefs. 

If  the  Lady,  whom  this  may  have 
been  defigned  in  vain  to  corred,  is 
fo  far  confirmed  in  her  difpofition 
and  purfuits,  as  to  be  pad  all  pofli- 
bllities  of  reformation,  (he  judly 
deferves  to  be. yet  more  publicly  ex- 
pofed  as  a  monder.  If  (he  is  not, 
perhaps^  when  ihe  views  her  own 
pi<dure,  (he  may  think  it  politic  as 
well  as  honed  to  enable  me  to  take  a 
fecond  and  more  favourable  likeneis. 
I  have  painted  the  Fiend  with  re¬ 
luctance,  and  (hall  be  happy  to  clear 
the  canvas,  and  (ketch  out  die 
Daughter,  in  fairer  colours,  and 
with  more  graceful  attributes  of  hu¬ 
manity  about  her. 

MOMlTOt. 

yf  Jonmcy  to  the  G lacier  t  in  the  Ducbj 
Savoy  ;  by  Monj,  Bourrit.  •  ' 

*  f 

-  Mount  Biievsh. 

« 

T His  mountain,  of  which  the  foot 
is  covered  with  a  few  (fr  trcc^,; 
and  brulhy  underwood,  isentirc-* 
ly  bare  at  the  top.  We  were  five  hours 
and  a  half  in  climbing  it,  by  a  diffi¬ 
cult  palfage  among  the  ruins,  whicli 
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fall  from  time  to  time  down  its  (ides. 
Some  of  thefe  fragments  are  huge 
mif-fhapen  blocks  of  (lone,  and  o- 
thers  fiat,  with  (harp  edges;  no  path 
is  traced  to  its  heights:  To  arrive 
*at  one  of  its  fummitt,  there  are  three 
embrafures  cut  into  the  rock,  which 
are  fo  nearly  perpendicular,  we  could 
hardly  believe  this  nuas  the  pafiage  ; 
but  oar  guide  afiuring  us  that  it  was 
the  place  at  which  Mr  De  SaufTure 
had  climbed  the  mountain  before  us, 
we  then  took  courage :  As  the  fur- 
face  was  covered  with  fmall  pebbles, 
which  (lipped  fr6m  under  us,  it  was 
neceflary  to  nnderftand  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  clefts  and  fiiTures 
of  the  rock,  in  fecuring  our  hold, 
mid  placing  our  feet;  it  was  infinite 
labour;  the  fweat  ran  down  our  faces; 
the  inftant  fometimes  we  thought 
ourfelves  perfedly  fafe,  in  having 
grafped  the  folid  rock,  the  edge 
.  would  deceive  us,  and  break  off  in 
our  hands;  or  the  (lone  upon  which 
we  fet  our  foot  would  efcape  us,  and 
we  were  carried  down  with  the  rub- 
biih;  but  thefe  accidents  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  bad  confe- 
quences,  rather  animated  than  difcou- 
raged  us,  and  became  at  lad  a  matter  of 
amufement;  more  efpecially  when  we 
thought  our  coodu^or  was  upon*  the 
watch  two  hundred  feet  below,  and 
ready  to  receive  us,  (hou  Id  we  Hide 
down  fo  far:  This  indeed  never 
happened,  and  we  got  fafe  to  the 
creft  of  the  rock. 

Thefe  difliculties  over,  we  were 
recompenfed  for  all  our  trouble ; 
with  what  beauties  were  we  fiirrouhd- 
cd !  The.  air  upon  this  mountain 
was  ferene  and  bright,  whilft  the 
valley  belpw  had  a  very  different  ap« 
pearance  ;  it  was  covered  with  thick 
clouds,  gilded  by  the  fun,  and  mo- 
ring  with  rapidity  on  each  fide  of  it; 
and  .as  his  power  became  ffronger, 
we  could  fee  them  feparate,  and  tor- 
ming  themfelvcs  into  different  fleeces. 


make  their  efcape  by  the  feveral  o- 
penings  between  the  mountains. 

If  the  plain  afforded  fo  agreeable 
and  fingular  a  fight,  the  height  in 
its  turn  gave  us  feme  perceptions  al¬ 
together  new.  We  had  the  magni* 
ficent  profpeft  of  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  equally  inaccefiible,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  ice ;  and  above  the  reft  that 
of  Mount  Blanc,  whofe  top  feerncd 
to  reach,  and  even  pierce  through 
the  higheft  region  of  the  clouds. 
The  chain,  upon  which  this  moun¬ 
tain  looks  down  like  a  giant,  is  com- 
pofed  of  maffes  of  rocks,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  pikes  or  fpires,  called  the 
Needles,  and  which  are  ranged  like 
tents  in  a  camp ;  their  (ides  appear 
lighter,  and  more  airy,  from  the 
ornament  of  feveral  hollow  breaks 
and  furrows  in  the  rock  itfelf,  as  well 
as  from  the  different  ftreaks  and  panes 
of  ice  and  fnow,  which,  without 
changing  the  general  character  of 
their'  form,  or  the  nrajefty  of  their 
appearance,  give  them  a  piilurefque 
agreeable  variety.  Lower  down, 
the  eye  furveys  with  ravifhment,  the 
gills  of  ice,  and  the  feveral  Glaciers 
extending  almoft  into  the  plain, 
whilft  this  appears  like  an  artificial 
garden,  embellifhed  with  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  variety  of  colours.  In 
(hort,  we  have  a  piAure  oppofite  to . 
this  chain,  .which  is  formed  by  in¬ 
numerable  mountains  at  the  diftance 
of  near  fifty  leagues,  between  whofe 
tops  we  have  a  glimpfe  of  thofe  fc- 
vcral  plains  which  they  environ. 

It  was  upon  this  mountain  we  en¬ 
joyed  that  fine  fight,  which  two 
months  before  afforded  Mr  Dc  Sauf- 
fure  an  experimental  proof,  in  one 
of  the  moft  remarkable  phaenomena 
of  nature.  As  the  (kies  began  to 
blacken  and  threaten  a  tempeft, 
whilft  he  was  upon  its  top,  he  was 
curious  to  fee  the  effedl  of  it,  and 
for  this  he  did  not  wait  long;  he 
foon  found  himfelf  naturally  eledri- 
fied ;  but  apprehenfive  of  danger,  at 
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feeing  the  lightening  form  itfelf  too 
near  hlmi  he  was  obliged  to  haften 
quickly  under  (belter. 

With  refped  to  ourfelves,  without 
any  fear  at  prefent  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  this  terrible  phaenomenon,  we 
heard  a  long  continued  rumbling 
noifei  like  that  of  thunder,  which  the 
filence  of  the  place  where  we  ftood 
rendered  ft  ill  more  awful.  The  ava- 
lanche$  of  fnow,  which  feparated  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  rol' 
led  down,  bounding,  to  the  bottom ; 
confiderablc  fragments  of  the  rocks 
which  followed  them,  overturning  o- 
^ers  in  their  fall ;  maffy  blocks  of 
ice,  confolidated  by  re tu mi ng  win¬ 
ters,  which  precipitated  from  th: 
higheft  fummits;  torrents,  ((reams  of 
dnven  fnow  reduced  to  duft,  pulhed 
on  by  the  force  of  the  win(^s,- 
and  hurled  aloft  into,  the  air ;  rhefe 
together  were  the  principal  caules  of 
the  noifes  which  we  heard;  though 
we  beheld  at  the  fame  time  the  effe^s 
of  a  thunder  ftroke  upon  our  own 
^  fummit,  which  penetrate.d  its  fur- 
face,  and  (hivered  even  the  pebbles  of 
it. 

According  to  the  moft  general  e- 
ftimation,  we  were  in  this  fituation 
raifed  near  twelve  hundred  toifes,  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
which  is  more  than  twice  the  height 
of  Salcvc,  This  excedive  height,  and 
doubtlefs  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ice  which  furrounded  us,  except  on 
one  fide,  made  us  feel  the  moft  pier¬ 
cing  cold.  It  was  now  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  our  ther¬ 
mometer  was  only  a.  quarter  of  a  de¬ 
gree  above  o  ;  we  were,  ncverthelefs,; 
entirely  at  our  cafe,  and  took  our  re- 
paft,  which  the  fatigue  we  had  gone 
through,  and^  the  purity  of  the  air 
we  breathed,  rendered  delicious. 

•  .It  was  not  without  regret,  we'faw 
the  moment  arrive,  when  we  rauft 
quit  this  feene :  We  gave  one  part¬ 
ing  glance  at  thofe  magnificent  ob 
which  we  never  could  be  tired 
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with  furveying.  We  looked  at  one 
another^  without  uttering  a  word; 
our  eyes  alone  could  fpeak  what  we 
had  feen,  and  told  what  paifed  in  our 
hearts;  they,  wcrcaflfcfted  and  foften- 
ed. 

We  had  now  infinitely  more  anxie¬ 
ty  in  defeending  than  we  had  in  get¬ 
ting  up ;  perplexed,  fhaking  and 
trembling  at  every  ftep,  our  danger 
painted  itfelf  in  ^1  its  terrors.  We 
neverthilefs  came  off  with  fome  (lips; 
but  it  was  four  hours  before  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  bottom,  though  we  ran 
part  of  the  way.  It  was  night  when 
we  reached  Prieure,  where  we  found 
the  good  people  of  the  place  had 
been  fome  time  oneafy,  looking  out 
with  an  anxious  expedation,  and 
were  then  juft  quitting  their  houfes 
to  come  to  our  aftiftance,  apprehen- 
five  that  we  might  have  met  wnth 
fome  unfortunate  accident. 

II.  The  Icy  Valley,  of 'Momtah- 

•  VERT. 

’  A  fca  vehemently  agitated  by  a 
dorm,  and  arrefted  by  a  fevere  lud- 
den  (roll,  reprefents  very  well  the 
appearance  of  this  Glacier ;  the 
waves,  hardened  by  fucceeding  win¬ 
ters,  are  fome  of  a  dirty,  and  others 
of  a  clear  wliite,  divided  by  oblique 
filTures,  which  appear  of  a  tranfpa-^ 
rent  blue.  The  waters  murmur  as 
they  run  along* thefe  clefts,  fome  of 
which  are  very  deep,  and  new  ones 
are  frequently  opening;  the  prelude 
to  thefe  new  ones,  is  a  loud  burfting 
'  nolle;  and  probably  the  melting  a- 
way  of  fome  parts  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Glacier,  occafions  the  cracking 
upon  its  furface.  This  valley  is 
formed  by  high  mountains,  which 
terminate  in  fpires  or  needles,  and 
thefe  have  ail  different  names  ;  one  is 
called  i* Aiguiilt  du  Dru^  another 
r /iignilU  de  GoutCy  a  third  is  called 
le  Moine^.  and  a  fourth  UGcant  t 
Some  of  them  have  the  form  of  0- 
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belt(ks ;  but  the  Dru^  which  furpai^ 
les  them  all  in  height^  is  a  moft  mag* 
nificent  p]rrainid* 

At  the  extreinitj  of  this  ▼alley»  is 
an  amphitheatre9  compofed  of  Very 
lofty  mountains,  which  clofe  it ;  at 
the  tops  of  which  there  is  an  ap* 
pearance  of  a  gallery,  adorned  with 
ieveral  ftatues,  ranged  in  a  fort  of 
fymmetry ;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
cryftal  is  generally  found,  furround- 
cd  with  a  greenilh  earth  or  mofs;  it 
has  not  the  form  of  a  die  as  in  Arne* 
rica,  but  of  a  column  of  (ix  or  feven 
£sces,  and  is  always  terminated  in 
points. 

There  are  rocks,  which  fometimes 
breaking  off  from  thefe  needles,  tum¬ 
ble  after  feveral  bounds  upon  the  ice. 
We  faw  an  avalanche  of  fnow,  which 
was'inftantly  reduced  into  a  cloud 
by  a  guff  of  wind;  and  there  fall 
likewile  from  thefe  mountains,  feve¬ 
ral  torrents  of  water,  which  form 
little  cafc&des,  the  fight  of  which  is 
exceedingly  agreeable*  We  defeend- 
ed  afterwards  upon  the  ice. 

The  earth  at  the  edge  of  this  val¬ 
ley,  is  white  and  friable  like  chalk  ;< 
they  call  it  ferpentine.  It  is  aftonifh. 
in^  at  this  place,  only  to  look  at  the 
height  of  ^e  ice;  its  waves  refemble 
little  mountains,  heaped  upon  .one 
fuiother,  fome  of  which  are  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high:  It  is  difii* 
cult  to  make  our  way  over  them  at 
firft,'  but  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
farther  up  into  the  valley,  thefe 
waves  of  ice  infenfibly  decreafe  in 
height,  and  become  more  even.  We 
found  here  the  bones  of  a  poor  cha¬ 
mois,  which  was  bron^t  hither  no 
.  doubt  by  an  avalanche.  The  ice 
feems  to  increafe  every  year,  and  the 
old  people  of  Chamouni  affured  us; 
rhAt  formerly  it  was  pofiihle  to  pene- 
trau  firom  the  extremity  of  this  val¬ 
ley,  even  to  Val  d’Aofte,  which  the 
vaft  accumulation  of  ice  has  render-^ 
td  at  preiknt  impracticable. 


IIL  The  Glaciex  des  Peleriiis.  | 

The  Glaciers  arc  beds  of  ice,  more 
or  lefs  thick,  which  are  lodged  upon 
declivities  between  the  mountains; 
Thefe  beds,  increafed  from  time  to 
time,  become  of  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  and  thicknefs ;  that  upon  which 
we  now  were,  is  nearly  fix  hundred 
yards  in  length  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  in 
breadth.  -We  croffed  over  it.  It  is 
ieparaied  in  many  places  by  rifts  and 
clefts,  of  which  there  is  no  difeerning 
the  bottom ;  but,  upon  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  them,*  the  new  ice  may  be 
eafily'  difiinguifiied  from  the  old: 
The  new  is  white,  and  at  mod  not  a- 
bove  fix  feet  thick  ;  whereas  the  old 
below  it,  is  of  a  blutlh  colour.  It  is 
neceffary  to  be  cautious  in  walking 
upon  this  ice;  to  ffrike  with  your 
ffaff  before  you  place  your  foot,  and 
tofetit,  when  it  can  be  done,  upon  the 
fwelling  parts,  which  their  convexity 
in  general  renders  more  firm :  This  , 
attention  is  neceffary  likewife,  be- 
caufe  the  clefts  are  fometimes  con¬ 
cealed  by  frelh  fnows;  but  what  baf¬ 
fles  ail  precaution,*  there  feems  be-  I 
fides  to  be  a  danger  from  the  burding 
open  of  new  clefts,  which  arc  fome¬ 
times  made  without  the  lead  notice 
to  expedt  them.  We  were  now  ad¬ 
vancing  farther  up  upon  the  Glacier, 
when,  all  at  once,  a  rolling  noife 
like  thunder  under  our  feet,  occafi- 
oned  us  to  retire  with  precipitation 
the  fame  way  we  came ;  but  if  we 
had  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  what 
might  happen  under  us,  what  we  faw 
above  our  heads  did  not  fet  our 
minds  altogether  at  red:  Thefe  were 
the  Needles,  behind  which  we  heard 
a  fullen  rumbling  found,  with,  now 
and  then,  a  iharp  redoubled  crack; 
and  fevesal  rocks  thrown  down  at  no 
great  didance  from  us,  were  a  de-’ 
mondration  of  the  danger  we  were* 
in.  fn  our  hady  retreat,  we  found  a 
butterfiy  dead  upon  the  ice,  andiawt 
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foTXie  marmottSi  wUch  we  were  upon  ftonifhed  with  the  prodigious  height 
the  point  of  talking*  Two  chamois  af-  at  which  I  faw  mjfeif,  and  ftiJl  more 
terwards  made  their  appearance,  but  with  what  remained  for  me  to  do, 
at  our  approach  retir^,  as  if  with  I  at  left  diArerned  the  full  extent  of 
reluctant  flownefs,  to  the  height  of  my  ability. 

their  mountains.  We  took  the  fame  But  I  was  fufficiently  rewarded 
road  they  did,  afeending  pretty  high,  for  my  trouble,  by  the  b^utiful  pic- 
and  made  no  doubt  of  cur  arriving  tore  which  was  before  me;  higher 
in  a  Ihort  time  at  the  foot  of  the  than  the  Breven,  my  v^cw  extended 
Needles,  as  Mount  BUhe  did  not  ap-  over  that  mountain  to  the  wed  and 
pear  very  diftant.  What  a  midake  !  north;  .near  me,  and  at  my  feet,  were 
we  reached  them  indeed,  but  not  till  the  vallies  of  Chamouni,  of  St  Mi- 
afeer  a  long  hour’s  tirefotne  and  fdti*  chael,  of  Serve,  and  of  Sallenche; 
guing  walk.  farther  o£F  I  difeerned  the  valley 

^  which  feparates  the  two  Salevcs,  and  * 

IV,  The  Ne BOLES.  faw,  with  an  affedionate  regard. 

The  view  of  the  Needles  from  their  which  it  is  impoi&ble  for  me  to  ex¬ 
foot,  was  a  mod  ravhhing  light;  prefs,  thole  parental  plains  upon 
hut  when  we  reHeAed  that,  from  which  Geneva  is  feated,  its  beautiful 
their  fummlts,  the  plains  of  the  fouth,  lake,  and  in  ihort  the  whole  extent 
the  north,  and  the  eaft  were  to  be  of  Mount  Jura,  to  the  fort  of  £  dole, 
difeemed,  how  mortifying  to  think  On  my  right  were  the  vallies  of  the 
them  inaccellible !  what  a  reiUefs  in-  Paye  de  Vallais^  half  of  which  only 
clinatioQ  did  it  excite,  to  attempt  at  were  difcoverable,  and  that  immenfe 
leaft  to  fet  a  foot  upon  their  heads,  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  defcribjig 
My  mind  was  ftrongly  agitated;  and  a  curve,  is  terminated  at  Fourke  and 
looking  at  them  with  a  longing  at-  Mount  St  Gothard. 
tendon,  I  thought  1  fawa  poilibility  The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the 
of  doing  it.  Urged  forward  by  this  air,  free  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
flattering  inilanthope,  I  furmounted  plain,  enabled  me  to  fee  all  thofe  ob- 
with  determined  relblution  every  ob-  jeds  with  fuch  diidndaefs  and  pre- 
ftacle  the  rocks  oppofed  in  my  way,  ciiion,  that  I  conceived  it  would 
'  and  mounting  over  the  heaps  of  have  been  eafy  for  me  to  trace  them 
ruined  fragments,  I  at  lad  attained  a  in  a  drawing ;  but  1  foon  loft  myieif 
ridge  of  that  pike  which  adjoins  to  by  this  very  circumftance  ;  fuch  a 
Mount  Blanc.  number  of  objcdls  were  too  much 

The  elevation  I  had  now  gained  brought  together  and  crouded  under 
was  moft  exceedingly  delightful;  but  my  eyes,  fo  that  nothing  kept  its  due 
the  profpeift  diftered  little  from  our  diftance. 

view  upon  Mount  Breven.  1  was  far  1  had  left  my  companions,  at  the 
from  being  fatisBed.  I  wanted  to  get  foot  of  the  Needles,  and  could  fee  the 
rid  of  that  immenfe  rampart,  which  little  lake  upon  whofe  border  .wc  had 
hid  from  me  the  plains  toward  the  ^appointed  to  reft  ourfelves ;  it  was 
fouth.  Redoubling  then  my  ardour,  tmpoilible  to  diftinguilh  them;  'but  I 
1  climbed  a  frefh  with  inexprcftible  could  hear  the  report  of  their  gun, 
fatigue  from  rock  to  rock,  and  witn  which  was  the  fignal  agreed  .on, 
the  caution  of  a  reptile  making  its  I  went  down  again  with  much 
way  upon  fome  briftly  plant,  1  iofi-  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  ftones,  the 
nuated  along  the  traces  of  thofe  or-  rocks  rolled  under  my  feet,  and  I 
namental  winding  crypts,  which  dared  not  even  truft  myfel  ' to  fome 
gave  thefe  mafies  all  tlUt  lightnefr  enormous  malTes,  which  feemed  to 
we  admired  from  Breven;  till  a-  hang  upon  nothing,  i  gotfafe,how- 
VoL.  IV4  '  •  4  C 
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cTcr,  at  faff  to  the  bottoifl,  and  foon 
rejoined  my  companions  in  the  jonr- 
ney.  Seated  upon  a  delightful  bank 
of  ntofs,  we  took  our  repaff  ^t  the 
border  of  the  lake,  whofe  water  is 
of  an  inte*^.lc  coldnefs,  and  which  is 
ajmoft  coTcrcd  by  thofe  threatening 
Needles.  One  of  thefe  in  particular 
drew  onr  attention;  it  was  diftin* 
guiOicd,  and  brought  forward,'  by  a 
glazing  of  the  moft  tranfparent  ice, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  of 
an  obje^l  in  itfelf  exceedingly  magni¬ 
ficent. 

From  hence  we  were  to  go  to  Mon- 
tanvert,  where,  according  to  our 
plan,  we  were  expected.  It  was  two 
o’clock  before  we  let  off;  we  had  to 
pafs  the  whole  chain  ot  the  Needles 
over  fallen  rocks  ;  the  road  was  bad, 
and  never  were  we  fo  much  deceived 
in  the  eftimaiion  t)f  diltances ;  what 
appeared  to  us  to  be  no  more  than 
half  a  league,  w^as  always  twice  as 
far,  and  the  jutting  pans  of  this 
chain,  whofe  points  (hut  over  one  a- 
nother,  threw  us  into  continual  er¬ 
rors.  It  feerned  that,  having  reach¬ 
ed  the  point  which  offered  iil'elf  im¬ 
mediately  before  us,  we  fhould  foon 
be  at  the  end  of  our  journey;  and 
when  encouraged  by  this  hope,  we 
had  attained  it,fomc  new  projedion, 
not  lefs  diftant  than  that  we  had  fo 
rcfolutely  gained,  oppofed  itfelf  to 
lengthen  our  fatigue.  The  view’s, 
however,  at  all  times  moft  engaging, 
were  both  beautiful  and  fublime. 
Above  us,  we  had  the  pleafurc  of  fee¬ 
ing  a  torrent  of  fnow  precipitate 
from  a  rock;  (ix  .hundred  yards  be¬ 
low  us,  was  the  region  of  lofty  firs ; 
four  hundred  yards  below  ihcfe,  was 
that  of  larches,  whilft  ourfclves  were 
in  the  region  of  the  marmotts  and 
chamois. 

V,  The  Valley  of  Montanvert. 

*  We  beheld  a  fpacious  icy  plain  en¬ 
tirely  level ;  upon  this  there  rofe  a 


mountain  all  of  ice, '  with  fteps  itf-w 
cending  to  the  top,  which  feerned  the 
throne  of  fome  divinity.  It  took  the 
form  moreover  of  a  grand  cafeade,, 
whofe  figure  wras  beyond  conception 
beautiful,  and  the  fun  which  (hone 
upon  it,  gave  a  fparkling  brilliance 
to  the  whole ;  it  was  as  a  glafs,  which 
fent  his  rays  to  a  prodigious  diftance. 
A  polifhed  mirrour,  upon  w’hich  the 
objeds  w’ere  defigned  with  fuch  a 
perfed  mixture  of  light  and  (hade, 
asraviftied  our  fight;  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  beauty  of  the  profped,^  this 
even  glafly  lake  was  crowned  with 
mouhtains  differently  coloured,  and  • 
enlivened  by  a  varniih  of  the  clearelt 
ice :  Thefe  altogether  formed  a 

compofuion  of  the  moft  delightful 
fplendid  objeds,  heightened  by  the 
deeper  colour  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  w’hich  gradate^  from  top 
to  bottom.  Whilft  this  again  was  in¬ 
terlaced  with  ((reams  of  (how,  whofe 
winding  currents  caft  a  luftre  from 
the  fun.  In  (hort,  the  whole  of  this 
enchanting  view  w’as  terminated  with 
the  rocks  of  cryftal,  and  by  others, 
all  whofe  feveral  tints  were  richly 
and  profufely  varied. 

New  beauties  ftill  continued  to  de¬ 
light  us,  aftoniihed  as  we  were  at  pre- 
fent,  by  a  number  of  objeds  fo  mag¬ 
nificent  and  vaft. 

The  valley  on  our  right  was  orna¬ 
mented  with  prodigious  Glaciers, 
that,  (hooting  up  to  un  immeafurable 
height  between  the  mountains,  blend 
their  colours  with  the  Ikies,  which 
they  appear  to  reach.  The  gradual 
rife  of  one  of  them,  induced  us  to 
conceive  it  pradicable  to  afeend  it ; 
and  fuch  is  the  engrofSng  nature  of 
thefe  objeds,  that  they  feem  to  efface 
every  other  idea.  We  arc  no  longer 
our  own  mafters;  and  it  is  next  to 
an  impoifibility  to  ftop  the  impulfe 
of  our  inclinations.  It  would  open 
ftill  new  feenes,  of  more  extenfive 
grandeur — That,  as  we  certainly 
Ihouid  gain  a  view  behind  the  Nee- 
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«  dies,  fuch  a  point  of  elevation  (be- 
‘  yond. which,  no  mortal  whatever  had 
yet  gone)  would  not  only  prefent 
Mount  BJanc  to  us  under  a  new 
form,  and  with  new  beauties,  but 
that  in  fiiort,  looking  towards  the 
fouth,  we  (hould  have  a  pidure  of  all 
Italy  before  us  as  in  a  camera  obfcu- 
ra.  It  was  thus  the  wildnefs  of  ima¬ 
gination  prompted  us  to  think  the 
proje(5l  poffible,  and  we  were  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  reverie,  when 
a  horrid  noife  from  the  very  fame 
Glaciers  put  an  end  to  this  delight¬ 
ful  dream,  and  ihattered  all  the  fce- 
nery  at  once.  Realbn  didated  im¬ 
mediately,  that,  fuppofing  fuch  a 
fancied  picture  as  we  had  reprefented 
to  ourfelves,  to  be  real,  and  that  it 
were  pofllble  to  afcend  the  height  of 
the  Glacier  to  enjoy  a  fight  of  it,  the 
ci^ecucion  of  the  plan  would  require 
our  flay  all  night  upon  tills  frozen 
valley,  which  was  abfolutely  im- 
pofUbie,  from  tlie  want  of  fuel  on- 
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Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Admiral  de 
.  COLIGNY* 

GAspar  de  Coligny,  Lord  of 
Chatillon-fur-Loing,  Admiral 
pf  France,  was  defeended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  noble  family,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  cullom  ol  the  middle 
ages,  took  its  furname  from  a  caille 
where  they  had  their  chief  refi- 
dence  *.  His  father  wa^  a  Marefchal 
of  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 
and  married  Louiik  de  Montmoren¬ 
cy,  filler  to  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
Conflable  of  France, .  an  excellent 
lady,  and  one  of  the  firfl  who  pro- 
iefled  the  reformed  religion  in  France. 
He  died  in  1522,  leaving  three  fons 
^y  her,  Odet  afterwards  Cardinal, 

f  Vita  Colinil,  edit,  Uk.  i#44*  P*  x* 


Gafpar,  and  Francis  fumatned  d’An- 
dclot  *• 

Gafpar  was  bom  on  the  i6th  day 
of  February,  1517.  At  the  age  of 
^4,  he  was  preient  at  the  fiege  of 
Payeux,  where  he  was  wounded ;  and 
a  few  years  after,  he  behaved  fo  gal¬ 
lantly  at  the  battle  of  Cerizcles,  that 
Henry  11.  then  King  of  France,  cre¬ 
ated  him  Colonel  General  of  the 
foot;  his  uncle  de  Montmorency 
having  then  the  fame  command  ovpr 
tile  horfe.  In  this  flation  he  fet  hiin- 
felf  to  reprefi  the  vices  of  the  fed- 
diery  under  his  command,  and  gaye 
many  remarkable  proofs  of  an  up- 
feigned  piety. 

About  1 553,  he  was,  for  his  fign^al 
feryices  to  the  <,rown,  declared  Ad¬ 
miral  of  France;  and  forne  years  af¬ 
ter,  hearing  that  ^e  Spaniards  were 
about  to  attack  St.  Qnintin,  he  threw 
himfelf  into  the  town  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  who  yet  might  have  de¬ 
fended  it  againil  the  enemy  for  a 
long  time,  had  not  the  valour  of  tte 
Englifb,  w’hom  Queen  Mary  fent  to 
the  afiiflance  of  the  Spaniards,  bore 
all  before  them  f.  St  Quin  tin  was 
taken  1[,  and  with  it  the  Admiral, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  French 
■  nobility.  He  was  carr'ed  to  Antwerp, 
where,  during  his  imprifonment,  he  is 
thought  Hrft  to  have  entertained  fa¬ 
vourable  thoughts  of  the  reforoied 
religion,  which  he  embraced  upon 
his  return  to  his  country,  having 
paid  down  50,000  crowns  for 
ranfom* 

The  firfl  public  evidence  he  gave 
of  his  attachment  to  the  reformed, 
was  his  prefenting  a  petition  in  their 
favour  to  the  King  and  Queen,  be¬ 
fore  the  principal  nobility  m  Franpc, 

*  Bayle  Hidoire  veritable  de  CalvinUhie, 
liv.  U.  &  10 

f  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  who  fird  advanced 
the  dandard  upon  the  wall,  was  here 
dain. 

I  The  Spaniards  kept  it  in  thsir  pofleiCoQ^ 
till  Poloiu,  Mem* 
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^1*  ‘he  affcrnobly  of  Fotmtainbleau 
^  »  his  time,  being  only  about  thirty 
'Ti^irs  after  the  firft  appearance  of 
^SJv’nifm  m  France,  it  appears  that 
thr  reformed  had  no  lefs  than  2250 
churches,  public  and  private,  in  that 
kn  ‘  So  mnch*  fays  a  candid 

hiftorian  f,  •  bad  the- blood  ol  their 
^^^lhren  increafed  and  ftrcngthencd 
their  religion,* 

About  this  titne  Charles  IX.  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  nf  France,  up¬ 
on  thedeaih  of  Francis  II.  his  brother, 
being  only  temyears  knd  fix  months 
old.  In  the  beginning  of  this  King’s 
rcigti;  we  find  ^e  Admiral  very  ac- 
.  tivc  for  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
Council,  and  fobn  after  no  lefs  fo  iu 
the  field.  The  Duke  of  Guife,  the 
Conitable  de  Montmorency,  and  the 
Marelchal  de  St.  Andr6,  commonly 
called  the  triumvirate  evert endae  ret- 
fulficaff  having  formed  a  ftri^l  union 
among  themlclvcs,  governed  the 
kii'gdom  under  the  Queen  Regent 
an  1  th  :  King  of  Navarre,  in  a  moft 
abloiute  manner.  Being  the  mortal 
cncniics  of  the  Prmcfc  of  (  ond6,  and 
of  the  houfe  of  Coligr.y  X, 
all  in  their  power  to  mortify  and  de- 
T»tels  them.  *  At  laft  the  mafTacre  of 
Vafiy  opened  the  eyes  of  the  refor¬ 
med,  and  pei  reiving  iheir  ruin  was 
n<*ay,  if  they  did  not  exert  all  tiicir 
0  to  protraft  it,  they  took  arms 

ni  .t-  r  the  ^incebf  Conde,  who  was 
ivh  V‘v  ir^uenced-by  the  counfcis  of 
fh-  ^aUnra].  The  city  of  Orleans 
looTi  yielded  to  their  arms,'  and*  the 
Pnoce  thereupon  made  himielf  be 
d  cUitdby  his  party,  protfeAcr  of 
the  kingdcm  of  France.  ‘ 

Upon  the  20th  of  December  lyfe, 
tifee  brft  bkttler  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  reformed  was  fought  at 
Dreux;  ‘xiic  ^Ucr  at  firft  had  very 

•  S4  Aegofi  if6fi*Ciivm.  £pifi.  900. 
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confiderable  advanttige^,*  but  fitlltfig 
upon  die  baggage  t6d  foon,  (a  fatfk 
which  has  loft  innumerable  battles, 
both  m  ancient  and  hiodern-  times), 
the  catholies  f allied  and  broke  them 
in  rheir  ftihi.  What* is  very  uncom¬ 
mon  ^  the  generalaon  both  fides  were 
takeh  prifoners,  the  Printe  of  Conde 
being  carried  t6  ^‘e  catholic  camp, 
and  the  Confta^le  de  Montmorency 
to  Orleans. 

Upon  this  the  Admiral  was  imnafc- 
diately  chofen  general  by  the  reform¬ 
ed,  and  leaving  his  brother  -d'Ati- 
delbt  in  Orleans  with  2000  men,  and 
every  thing  ncccffary  to  ftiftain  a 
fiege,  he  went  into  Normandy  to  re¬ 
ceive  fupplics  from  England,  and  to 
raife  troops.  Having  befieged  Caeh, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  it  upon  the 
report,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife  had 
inverted  Orleans;  but,  wnen  this 
city  was  upon  the  point  of  yielding^ 
the  Duke  returning  to  his  tent  from 
vifiting  the  works,  was  Ihot  by  Pdl-' 
trot  de  Mcr^,  a  proteftant  gentle¬ 
man,  and  died  of  the  wound  a  few 
(fays  after. 

The  Admiral’s  enemies  did  al^ 
they  could  to  fix  the  odium  of  this 
aftion  upon  him.  But  the  obferva- 
tion  of  a  writer  already  quoted  may 
ferve' to  exculpate  him;  ‘  What  ism^ft 
probable,*  fays  he,  ‘  is  that  Poltrot 
had  no  other  accomplice  but  the  fu¬ 
ry  of  fanaticifm  •,*  '  '  ’ 

■  Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Giiifci  a  treaty  fet  on  foot,  and 
a  pacification  at  length  eonclu^d  at 
Amboixe,  ^e  19th  March  1563; 
Daring  this  pacification  was  held 
the  interview  at  Bayonne,  betwixt 
Charles  IX.  of  France  and  the  Queeii 
mbther^  and  Philip  III.  of  Spaing 
attended  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  ftc.’ 
In  which  a  defim  was  concert^  of 
extirparihg  all  the  proteftants  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Not  long  after  war  waade^ 

,  ,  f  •  >  ^ 
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clnt^  by  Philip  IH.  againft  his  (ub- 
je^i.m  the  Nethcf lands;  and  the 
marching  of  the  Spaniard  through 
France  to  that  coiihtry,  giving  an  a- 
larm  to  thft  reformed,  wl^Mie  in¬ 
terview  of  Bayonne  haX  nildered 
very  fufpicious;  they  refumed  their 
arms,  thinking  that  their  deftruftidn 
WPS  determin^  •.  The  King  retiring 
to  Paris,  was  followed  by  the  Prince 
of  Cond6  and  the  Admiral,  and  the 
battle  of  St,  Dennis  enfued  f,  in 
which  Montmorency  was  killed 
bravely  fighting,  and  encouraging 
his  troops,  in  the  83d  year  of  hisagt. 
The  Admiral  was  in  great  danger 
in  this  engagement;  for,  riding  a  very 
fierce  horfc,  he  broke  his  bridle, 
and  run  quite  through  the  enemies 
ranks  twice,  without  his  rider’s  re¬ 
ceiving  a  fmgle  wound  %.  • 

'  After  different  fucceffes  on  both 
(ides,  a  peace  was  again  concluded  in 
Mitrth  1-568,  though  greatly  againft 
the  Admiral’^  mind,  who  with  a  fur- 
prifing  fagacity  penetrated  the 
Queen’s  defigns,  and  declared  that 
the  intention  of  this  peace  was  only 
to  difarm  the  reformed,  and  throw 
them  off  their  guard.  The  event 
juftifiedhisfufpicions;  for  the  Queen, 
when  the  peace  was  hardly  declared, 
began  to  arm  again;  and  the  reform¬ 
ed  thereupon  refufing  to  give  up  the 
towns  of  Montauban  and  Rochelle, 
and  others  which  were  ftill  in  their 
wffeflidni  the  war  broke  out  anew. 
The  Prince  of  Cond6  being  then  at 
Noyers^  the'  Queen  fent  fome  troops 
to  take  him;  but  the  Admiral  per¬ 
ceiving  the  defi^,  went  with  his 
brother  to  thie  Prince,  and  advifed 
him  to  retire.  They  eroded  the  Lo?re 
oppofite  Sancerre:  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the, river.  Which  was  very 
low  when  they  forded  it,  fwelled  To 
high  that  very  day,  though  no  rain 

•I  /;  .  .  «  ■  »  *  • 
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fell  and  the  weather  was  remarkably 
ferdne,  that  it  was  impofiible  for  thie 
enemy  who  were  on  the  other  fide  to 
purAic  them  ••  The  Prince  wirii, 
the  Admiral  proceeded  to  Rochelle, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  and  Henry  her  fon,  af¬ 
terwards  King  of  France,  with  400Q 
men.  The  Admiral  laying  liege  to 
took  it,  ss  he  allb  did  Engm* 
ieme  foon  after. 

On  the  13th  March  1569  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Jamac  between 
the  Duke  of  Ahjou  who  had  20,000 
men,  and  the  Priuce  of  Conde  who 
had  about  18,000.  The  latter  betn^ 
killed  in  the  engagement,  the  vidlory 
fell  to  the  Gathoitese  But,  throi^h  the 
great  fltill  and  a^^vity  of  the  Admi¬ 
ral,  who  retired  to  St  Jkn  ^Angely^ 
they  reaped  very  little  advantage 
from  this  defeat.  A  reinforcemdic 
of  8oeo  men  coming  to  the  afiifianee 
of  the  reformed,  commanded  by  dke 
Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange^  advancing  with  his 
troops  to  join  the  Admiral,  he  fooa 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  in* 
veil  Puttiers,  But  this  place  being 
gallantly  defended  by  the  young 
Duke  of  Gulfe,  and  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou  coming  to  aid  him,  the  Admiral 
was  forced  to  raife  the  liege  and  le- 
tire.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  following, 
came  up  With  him  at  Mosteossifmr^ 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  whirh 
begun  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
lalted  two  hours,  the  Catholics  at 
length  gaining  a  eomf^tvtftory.  Bbt 
the  Admiral^  who  leeaied  to  gather 
new  ffrength  from  his  defeats,  though 
condemned  to  death,  and  though  a 
price  of  50)000  crowns  was  let  on  fus 
hea^  by  the  parHament  of  Paris,  cal¬ 
ling  a  coahcil  of  his  officers  that  very 
ni^tt  the  battle  was  loff,  wrote  lec¬ 
tors  to  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Elngland, 
(who  had  always  ltif>plied  him  with 
tiiohey);  CO  the  Proceftant  Princes  of 
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Germany;  and  to  the  Swifs, defiring 
their  affiftancc.  In  a  very  fhort 
tiine»  he  found  himfelf  fo  recruited 
as  to  threaten  carrying  the  war  even 
to  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  fending  the  Marefch^  dc 
CofTe  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  a  fkir- 
miih'enfued  at  Amai^le-DuCy  in  which 
Henry  IV.  then  only  fixtecn  .years 
old,  gave  amazing  proofs  of  valour; 
the  victory  at  length  inclined  to  the 
reformed  *. 

The  court  finding  it  impoilible  to 
overcome  the^  Admiral  in  the  field,  • 
had  recouric  to  treachery,  and  a 
peace,  on  terms  very  advantageous 
to  the  reformed,  was  concluded,  Au- 
guft  15.  1^70.  Soon  after,  the  Ad¬ 
miral  was  invited  to  court,  and  fo  ca- 
refTed  by  the  King,  that  it  is  afionifh-  . 
ing,  that  a  man  ^  his  fagacity  could 
not  iee,  through  the  mal'que  of  difil* 
mulation,  the  bafe  defigns  of  that 
Prince.  But,  being  candid  and  fin- 
cere  himfelf,  he  never  fulpeded  o- 
chers  of  infincerity ;  and,  as  Bayleob- 
ferves  on  the  occ^on,  beni  Jacile  dc* 

•  tipiuntur. 

On  the  i8th  Auguil  1572,  the 
marriage  betwixt  the  King  of  Na- 
varre,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret  the  . 
King’s  filler,  was  folemnizedf :  And, 
a  few  days  after,  as  the  Admiral  . 
was  returning  from  the  Louvre  to  his 
,  lodgings  on  foot,  he  received  a  (hot 
in  his  arm  from  a  blunder  buis,  fired 
.  put  .of  a  window,  by  the  treacherous 
Maurevell,  who  had  before  afiafiina- 
€ed  the  Lord  Monie.  Happily  the 
bullet  penetrated  no  vital  part;  but, 
as  he  was  reading  fome  papery  at  the 
infiant,  and  both  his  hands 

to  them,  it  grievoufiy  lacerated  bpth 
.  bis  arms,  and  broke  one  of  the  fingers  . 
^  of  his  right  hand.  Surgeons  wq'e 
/immediately  fent  for;  and,  among 

I 
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thefc,  the  famous  Ambrofe  Par6,  who 
advifed  cutting  off  the  finger ;  whick 
operation,  as  well  as  that  of  extrad. 
ing  the  bail  in  his  arm,  the  Admiral 
bore  with  admirable  conllancy,  en< 
couraging  the  operators  to  do  their 
duty,  and  diicourfing  with  his  friends 
upon  religious  fubjeds,  all  the  time 
of  the  operation.  The  King  and 
chief  nobility  often  vifiled  him  du* 
ring  his  illnefs,  though,  at  that  time, 
they  were  concerting  the  ipoft  cruel 
defign  againfi  his  life  in  particular, 
and  againfi  all  the  reformed  in  the 
kingdom  in  general,  that  ever  black¬ 
ened  the  mind  of  man.  This  was 
majfacre  of  Paris  ;  an  adlion  which 
difgraces  the  hi  (lory  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

I  fhall  not  here  enter  into  all  de 
particulars  of  this  bloody  event;  but 
fhall  only  relate  thofe  which  imme¬ 
diately  concern  thd  death  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral.  At  a  prefixed  hour  in  the 
night,  the  Dukes  of  Guife  and  Au- 
m^e,  and  Monfieur,  d’Angouleme, 
the  King’s  natural  brother,  with  o- 
ther  ofikers  and  foldiers,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  300,  proceeding  to  the 
Admiral’s  houfe  *,  broke  into  the 
court,  the  gate  of  which  was  only 
guarded  by  a  few  of  the  King  of 
Navarre’s  Halberdiers,  and  the  fer-| 
vants  of  the  houfe,  whom  they 
wi^out  mercy.  The  Lords  fiayii^g 
below  in  the  court,  one  Befine  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Loraine,  and  Achille  Pe- 
trucci  another  of  Sienna,  with  a  few 
others,  went  up  to  the  Admiral’s 
chamber.  He  hearing  the  noiTe,  a- 
role  and  kneeled  down  agaiiift  the' 
bed,  when  Cornifon,  one  of  his  for* 
vants,  coming  in  frightened^  ke  aik* 
cd  him  the  oepafion  of  the  noife  ?  he 
pnly  anfwered,  ‘  My  Lord y  (/pd  calb 
‘  us  to  him  /*  and  ran  out  haftily  at 
*  »  ♦ 

•  He  lodged  in  the  Street  Bedify,  in  tM 
houfe  which  is  now  the  hotel  S,  Pierre*  Tbi 
chamber  where  be  was  murdered  is  iUU 
there* 
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a'flother  door,  Upon  this  they  en- 
tering,  Befrae  firft  ftabbed  him  in  the 
brcaft,  he  only  faying,  «  Frhndy  re- 
^  hair$'  And,  after 

many  wounds,  they  threw  his  body 
out  of  the  window  into  the  court; 
whence  it  was  dragged  through  the 
ftreets.by  the  enraged  multitude ;  and 
at  lad  ignominioufly  hung  by  the 
foot  upon  the  gallows  of  Montfau- 
con  ;  where  Charles  IX.  going  to  fee 
it  with  feme  of  his  courtiers,  one  of 
them  hbferved  that  it  fmelled  ill,  to 
which  he  replied,  like  another  Vitel- 
lius,  ‘  T*ke  body  of  a  dead  enemy  al^oxjys 
‘  fmells  nxiell  f**  It  was  afterwards 
taken  down  in  the  night,  and  pri- 
yately  interred  at  Chantilly. 

Thus  fell  Gafpar  de  Coligny  a  fa- 
crifice  to  the  bafe  defigns  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  in  the-  53d  year  of  his  age. 
As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middle 
fize,  well  proportioned,  and  had  a 
frefh  ferene  countenance,  which  in- 
fpired  thofe  that 'beheld  him  with  a 
love  mixed  with  reverence;  his  voice 
was  very  fweet  and  harmonious, 
though  he  fpoke  but  flowly  ;  his  ge- 
fture  was  majeftic ;  his  commentaries, 
in  which  he  ufed  to  put  down  every 
night  what  happened  moll  remarka¬ 
ble  the  preceeding  day,  falling  into 
his  enemies  hands  after  his  death, 
made  them  admire  his  tranquility  of 
mind  in  the  niidft  of  dangers.  Evem 
his  moft  inveterate  foes  have  not  be^in 
abletoaccufe  him  of  any  vice  but  that 
ofambition,tp  which  they  moll  unjuft- 
ly  imputed  the  part  he  had  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  diforders  of  France.  His  piety 
was  fervent  and  fincere  J,  and  he 
brought  up  his  children,  and  inftruc- 
ted  his  fervants  in  the  true  religion 
with  the  greateft  care.  In  Ihort,  to 
his  friends,  he  was  known  to  be 
addicted  to  no  vice ;  but,  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  his  virtues  were  invifible,  be- 

caufehewas  A  HUGUENOT. 

.. 

‘  t  Voltaire,  Henriade. 

(  Vid.  C»lv«  cpUl.  304.  and  adp* 


A corre^ion  ^F*op8  Flirts,  in 
the  matter  of  Converfation. 

TEdiousness  and  proling  m 
converfation  is  an  abominable 
praiflice,  I  allow;  but  no  man  ever 
dealt  half  fo  difagreeably  in  that  fi¬ 
gure  of  rhetoric,  which,  1  think. 
Swift  calls  the  Circumbendibus',  as 
the  fops  and  flirts  of  the'prefent  age 
now  deal  in  the  abrupt,  fnip-fiiap 
manner  of  abandoning  a  fubjefl  be¬ 
fore  three  fyllables  have  been  faid 
upon  it;  flying  from  one  quefiion  to 
another,  as  if  each  had  been  darted 
for  the  fake  of  quitting  it  immediate¬ 
ly,  or  as  if  the  very  ghod  of  good 
fenfe  was  to  be  laid  in  all  good  com¬ 
pany.  Converfation  was  intended  as 
a  kind  of  traffic  of  mental  commodi¬ 
ties;  but  no-body  now  dare  open 
their  budget :  And,  led  Nature 
(bould  fet  feme  tongues  a  going,  the 
puppies  of  the  world  have,  from 
time  to  time,  contrived  to  put  a  kind 
of  gag  in  our  mouths,  by  inventing 
certain  terms  calculated  to  turn  every* 
man  to  ridicule,  who  will  venture  to 
deliver  his  fentimencs,  or  difclofe  his 
mind  for  the  information  or  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  company.  If  yon 
attempt  to  tell  a  dory,  one  puppy 
puts  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  and  cries 
Patch  !  implying,  it  feems,  that  the 
talc  is  old,  and  fraells  of  Joe  Miller; 
and,  if  you  continue  your  narration 
a  minute  and  half,  another  puppy 
turns  to  a  monkey  next  him,  and 
whifpers,  ‘  what  a  Bore!  or  Boar!* 
for  I  don’t  know  how  they  fpell  their 
nonfenfe;  (but  take  it  which  way  you 
will) ;  it  is  intended  to 'convey  an  idea 
of  tedioufnefs,  and  to  compare  the  * 
fpeaker  to  a  hog  or  a  gimlet:  But 
fure,  fuch  wretches  are  them- 
fclves  the  greated  enemies  to  good 
company ;  mere  dampers  to  the  mind,* 
wet  blankets  to  the  imagination,  and 
extinguifhers  of  good  fenfe  and  good’ 
humour.  A  bold  free  fpirit,  it  is  true, 
will  leap  thefe  fences;  but  it  is  hard. 


' 
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nethinb,  af>laln  viodeft  nun 
Ihoald  be  ftopt  in  tbe  higfa  road  of 
converfatioD}  and  not  (^ered  to 
go  oil  wkkout  liKerruptloih 

1  love  humour  and  pleafantry,  9s 
well  as  the  merrieft  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  inform 
tbeie  fin^  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  me* 
lancholy  fymptom,  when  they  can¬ 
not  bear  the  ierious  purfuit  any 
fnbje^  for  two  minutes  together. 
Humour  itfelf»  if  good  for  any  thing* 
is  feriotts  at  the  bottom ;  but  what 
provokes  me  that  thefc  cuckows 
are  as  grave  as  Stoics*  and  hold  it  a 
land  of  treafon  to  laugh ;  for  the  old 
folly  is  revived,  which  aimoft  began 
to  grow  obfolete  in  our  antient  eo* 
'medics,  of  being  gentleman*like  and 
melancholy.  Converfation  being  a 
land  of  (hort  extempore  compofition, 

'  all  fevere  cenfure  of  what  falls  from 
ns,  prophanenefs  and  indecency  .ex¬ 
cepted,  is  ridiculous.  Not  only  fenfe, 
but,  for  the  fake  of  fenfe,  even  non- 
fenic  Ihould  be  tolerated;  for  a  man, 
'who  is  always  afraid  of  uttering 
what  may  be  interpreted  to  be  non* 
iimfe,  will  not  give  his  underftanding 
fair  play ;  and  he  will  often  ilet  the 
immediate  occalion*  that  would  have 
given  grace  and  force  to  his  obferva* 
tions,  .pals  by.  He  will  feem,  like  an 
aukward  militia ,  man,  difeharging 
bis  Solitary  blunderbufs,  long  ^er 
the  reft  of  the  corps ;  or,  at  beft,  fup- 
pofing  his  words  to  have  Teal  weight 
and  fterling  value,  they  will  come 
upon  us  untowardly,  ’like  diftant 
thunder,  which*  does  not  reach  our 
cars,  till  long  after  the  flafh  has 
taught  us  to  expcA  it. 

By  attending  and  obierving  mo¬ 
dem  converfation,  one  would  be 
Umptfd  to  imagine  ^at  it-wasrone 
of  the  firft^principles  of -poHtcneis'to 
drive  all  fentiment  and  iicieoceout  of 
fociety.  £vcry  tthing  relative  to  a 
man’s.  peouUar  concerns,  in^whiehihe 
ipight  fijppoie  his  friends  and  ac* 
((iiaiiitance  tc^tabe  fixQcUttk  t&terefty 


is  deemed  impertinent;  and  efctf 
thing  relative  to  knowledge  it  dewn* 
ed  pedantic.  Formerly  the  hon^. 
bottle  forced  fome  rational  and  lQ;n-' 
rked  converfation,  even  from  the 
moft  riotous  company;  but  the  milk* 
fops  of  our  age  keep  themfelves  fo« 
ber,  till  the  cards  or  dice  relieve 
them  from  the  cruel  neceffity  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  amufe  each  other  by 
converfation.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
put  a  curb  on  the  fancy,  left  the  little 
genius  they  have  ihouid  gfktow  refthre 
and  run  away  with  them,  they  devife 
their  miferable  mechanical  pieces  of 
ridicule,  as  reftraints  on  the  freedem 
of  fociety.,  1  am  rather  an  old  fel¬ 
low,  perhaps  fomewhat  peeviih ;  and 
I  confefs  it  often  puts  me  quite  out 
of  patience,  when  a  man  cries  Patch ! 
atone  of  my  ftories;  I  am  almoft 
provoked  to  give  him  a  flap  on  the 
.face;  and  when  a  puppy  feems  to 
roeaflire  my  words  with  a  flop  watchi 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  feconds 
cries,  Bore  !  I  am  almoft  ready  to  < , 
call  him  out  and  run  him  through 
the  body  for  his  rudeneis  and  imper* 
tinence. 

We  have  loft  the  noble  art  of  an¬ 
tiquity  of  writing  cleg^t  compoii-  t 
tions  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  No 
wonder :  For  what  dialogue  can  ap¬ 
pear  natural,  when  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  mouths  of  men  who 
will  difeourfe  on  no  fubje^,  who  pre¬ 
clude  all  plcaiantries  as  vulgar,  and 
fuperfede  all  knowledge  as  pedantic. 
As  to  fentiment,  it  might  find  as 
much  quarter  in  a  modem'  Comedf 
from  a  modem  Critic,  as  from  oar 
puny  eftahliftiers  of  the  laws  of  con- 
verfaticn.  The^heart  and  the  hesdi 
are  equally  unconcerned,  and  to  feem 
toiknowany  thing,  or  teelany  thinj^ 
are  alike  breaches  of  politenefr.  BoC 
furely.  Sir,. all  this  is  diredly  oppo* 
fiteto  the  warmth  and  plainnefl  of 
our  old  national  charader.  Wc 
were  wont,  like  Shakefpeare’s  Clan* 
dio,  to  fpeafc  bone  to  *the  purpoft* 
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H  a  man*s  mind  is  full  of  ideas,  why 
not  let  them  run  over,  and  water 
the  barren  underftanding,  or  refrefli 
the  fruitful  wits  of  the  company  ? 
Beiides  that,  a  man  himfelf  fcarce 
knows  what  (luff  he  has  in  his 
thoughts,  till  he  has  drawn  them 
out  into  difcourfe,  and  often  forms 
his  own  opinion  according  to  the  im- 
preffion  that  his  words  feem  to  make 
on  his  hearers.  •  Anfwcrs  too  are 
produced,  frequently  given  with 
more  fhrewdnefs  on  the  fpot,  than  on 
further  confideratton ;  and  truth,  as 
well  as  wit,  is  (Iruck  out  bycollifion. 
I  don’t  mean  to  turn  every  fociety 
into  a  tinder-box,  and  to  fet  argu¬ 
ment  and  repartee,  like'dint  and  (leel 
perpetually  ftriking  againft  each  o- 
ther;  yet,  if  a  fpark  is  now  and  then 
lighted  up,  why  (hould  the  officious 
hand  of  Dullnefs  be  authoriied,  by 
fuppofed  Politencfs,  to  extinguilh  it? 
Converfation  is  mentioned  by  Lord 
Bacon  (as  wife  a  man,  as  the  wifell 
of  our  Macaronies)  among  the  chief 
»  benefits  of  friendfhip,  *  making  day¬ 
light  in  the  underllanding,  out  of 
darknefs  and  tonfufion  of  thoughts.* 
*  Whoever,  continues  this  great 
man,  hath  his  mind  fraught  with 
many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  under- 
'  handing  do  clarify  and  break  up  in 
the  communicating  and  difcourling 
with  another;  hecofTeth  his  thoughts 
more  eafily,  he  marfhalleth  them 
more  orderly,  he  feeth  how  they  look 
when  they  are  turned  into  words : 
Finally,  he  waxeth  wifer  than  him¬ 
felf,  and  that  more  by  an  hour’s  dif- 
courfe,  than  by  a  day’s  meditation. 
It  was  well  faid  by  Themiftoclcs  to 
the  King  of  Perfia,  *  That  fpeech 
was  like  cloth  of  arr^s,  opened  and 
put  abroad,  whereby  the^  imagery 
doth  appear  in  figure ;  whereas  in 
thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. 
Neither  is  this  fruit  of  friendfhip,  of 
opening  the  underftanding,  reftrain- 
cd  only^to  fuch  friends  as  are  able  to 
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give  a  man  counfel;  (they  indeed  are 
beft)  but  even  without  that,  a  man 
learneth  himfelf,  and  bringeth  his 
own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth 
his  wits  as  againft  a  ftone,  which  it« 
felf  cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man 
had  belter  relate  himfelf  to  a  ftatue  ' 
or  pnfturc,than  to.fuffer  his  thoughts 
to  pafs  in  fmothcr.* 

•  ‘  Conference,  fays  Lord  Coke  alfo, 
is  the  life  ot  ftudy  :  Conference,  fays 
Lord  Bacon  again,  makes  a  ready 
man,  and,  if  he  confer  a  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  prefent  wit.’  In  fhort, 
converfation  is  the  great  lource  of 
pleafure  and  information  in  fociety, 
and  whoever  contributes  to  dam  it 
up,  fhould  be  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by 
the  reft  of  mankind.  But,  to  fuffer 
a  by- word,  a  low  cant  terra,  to  de¬ 
prive  us|||f  the  means  of  entertain¬ 
ment  anointclligence,  is  the  meaneft 
pufillanimity,  and  facrificing  good 
fenfe  at  the  Ihrine  of  folly  and  non* 
fenfe. 

I  muft  beg  leave,  therefore,  bv  an 
Index  Expurgatorius,  to  expunge 
Patch  and  Bore  from  the  modem 
vocabulary ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  terms,  but 
for  the  evil  tendency  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  fomething,  or  iefs  than  nothing, 
implied  by  them;  for  they  are  not 
only  framed  by  blockheads,  deftitute 
of  meaning  in  themftlves,  but  cal¬ 
culated  to  kill  the  feeds  of.  good 
fenfe  and  humanity  in  other  people. 

A  Plain  Man. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Conji derat  ions  on  the  Eie£iricity  the 
Torpedo. 

TO  detcdl  error,  difeover  truth, 
and  burft  the  bubbles  of  con- 
jedture  as  they  rife,  are  -  muives 
which  ought  to  animate  the  breaft, 
and  diredl  the  views  of  every  natural 
philofopher ;  qnd  thefe*  poiius,  un- 
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dottbtedly,  defenre  a  more  particnlaur 
attention  m  an  age  that  enumerates 
among  its  noUeft  atchievcments» 
that  of  haTing  extricated  itfelf  from 
the  trammels  of  hypothetical  reafo* 
ning. 

If  wc  qjnfider  the  various  errors 
that  have  been  impoAd  on  mankind, 
by  the  ignorance  and  variety  of  phi- 
loibphers,  the  zeal  of  enthufiafts, 
and  the  dogmatical  impertinence  of 
infidelity  ;  we  fhall  find  they  have  all 
owed  tiieir  fuccefs,  eiilier  to  the  fanc- 
tion  of  a  name,  the  abufe  cf  a  word, 
or*  the  indolence  and  inattention  of 
ncai^kind.  Thefc  arc  the  caufes 
which  have  enriched  philofophy  with 
the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripati- 
cians,  the  vortices  of  Defcartes,  the 
clcdriclty  of  ihc  Torpedo,  5cc, 

Thefe  ohfervations  are  ^nfirmed 
by.  that  avidity,  with  whicn  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  received  the  inconfifiencies 
that  have  been  ccmfnnr.icatcd  to 
them  in  a  paper  written  by  Mr 
Wallh,,  and  pnhiifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phlcai  Tranfa^ons,  in  which  Mr 
Walfh  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  powers  peculiar  to  the  Torpedo' 
ihould  be  attributed  to,  and  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  eledricity  refident 
in  that  animal ;  and  the  reafonings 
adduced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion 
feem  to  us  equally  abfurd  with  thofe 
which  prevailed  on  Gilbert  to  ac¬ 
count  for  all  celelUal  phaenomena  by 
snagnetifm. 

The  criteria  which  led  Gray,  du 
Fay,  Nollct,  Franklin,  &c.  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  certain  bodies  were  c- 
ledrics  or  not,  were  their  attra^iye 
and  repnlfive  powers,  light  and 
found;  Mr  Walfh  has  abolifbed  the 
ufe  of  rhefe  criteria  in  electricity, 
by  afierting  that  the  torpedo  is  elec¬ 
trical,  and  that,  when  its  electricity 
is  in  full  action,  or  firongly  exerted, 
it  exhibits  none  of  thofe  phacno<» 
mena. 

If,  when  it  was  requifite  to  deter¬ 


mine  whether  glafs,  the  tourmalin, 
or  amber,  were  eleClrics,  or  non  e- 
ledrics,  the  fame  mode  of  rcafoning 
had  been  ufed,  with  that  adopted  by 
Mr  Walfh,  the  queflion  would 
certainly  have  been  decided  by  a  ne¬ 
gative  :  And  we  had  now  b^n  ig¬ 
norant  ‘  That  electricity  winged  the 
‘  formidable  bolt  of  the  atmolphere  ;* 
and  confequently  unable  to  deprive  it 
of  its  terrors,  and  render  its  efiPeCls 
lefs  dreadful. 

The  knowledge  which  has  thus  e- 
nabled  us  to  diiHpate  the  fears,  and 
prevent  ,thc  danger  occafioned  by 
thunder,  feemed  naturally  to  indicate 
to  Mr  Walfh  the  means  of  retarding 
the  fpecd  of  •  the  humble  bolt  of  the 
«  inllinCtivc  cleCtrician;’  and  it  is 
with  regret  wc  find  ourfelves  obliged 
to  take  notice  of  this  negleCf,  as  it 
might  have  been  tried  with  fo  much 
propriety  in  many  cafes,  particular¬ 
ly  when  the  fifh  was  irritated  by  e- 
leCfrics.  ^ 

Another  caufe  of  complaint  arifes 
allb  from  negleCf.  The  gentleipen  r 
concerned  in  this  attempt  to  prove' 
that  the  torpedian  (bock  was  eleClri* 
cal,  ought  to  have  endeavoured  »to. 
charge  the  Leyden  phial,  which 
would  have  greatly  elucidated  the 
fubjeCt. 

An  experiment  has  been  introdu-  I 
ced  into  Mr  Walfh’s  paper,  to  (hew  | 
a  fimilarity  between  artificial  eleCtri-  I 
city  and  that  of  the  torpedo.  In  this 
experimenr,  a  small  quantity  of  ar¬ 
tificial  eleCfricity-  is  diffused  over 
a  iarge  furface  of  coated  electrics  ;  and 
it  is  then  fatd,  that,  though  a  fmall 
fenfation  is  felt,  the  pith-balls  are 
not  feparated  by  it«  no  light  is  feen, 
nor  found  heard.  Now,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  That  Mr  Walfh’s  ingc^ 
nious  friend  deceived  himfelf  in  ma] 
king  this  experiment.  2dlyy  Allowing 
the  faCt,  we  deny  the  fimilarity  in¬ 
ferred  from  it:  ^caufc  there  arc  no 
real  elcCtrics  in  the  torpedo^  and  it 


Cot^ideraitom  cn  the  EleSirtctty  ef  the  Terpedo, 
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fccms  not  wholly  that  th«  elec- 
trical  fluid  fhould  ht  diluted  almod 
to  nothing,  in  order  to  be  compared 
with  a  (hock  capable  of  procuring  a 
numbnefs,  and  paffing  through  ma- 
ny  obfcrvers :  And,  as  the  torpedo 
is  compofed  wholly  of  conducting 
fttbflances,  it  is  abfolately  impoffiblc 
that  it  can  ever  accumulate,  or  retain, 
an  electrical  charge. 

That  laudtblc  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  fclences,  which 
leems  to  have  animated  Mr  Walfh  in 
the  inveftigation  of  the  effeCts  of  the 
torpedian  fluid,  fufpended  for  a 
.  while  the  publication  of  our  remarks, 
as  we  were  unwilling  to  damp  that 
ardour,  which,  when  well  directed, 
may  be  ufcful  in  the  difeovery  of 
trutbi  But  there  is  reafon  to  fup« 
pofe  that  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
has  now  rendered  him  fufficiently 
cool,  to"  confider,  with  attention, 
thefe  remarks,  and  to  excufe  our 
t  '  pointing  out  feme  of  thole  contra- 
i  dictions  his  precipitation  has  occa- 
'  Honed :  And  we  doubt  not  that  the 
public  will  join  us  in  regretting,  that 
Mr  Walfh  fhould  have  commenced 
his  experiments  fully  prepofTefTed  with 
the  certainty  of  his  difeovery,  and 
with  hypothefes  ready  framed  for  the 
folution  of  every  difficulty. 

Mr  Walfh,  in  his  firft  letter,  fays 
he  has  been  able  to  direCt  his  Ihocks, 
though  fmall,  through  a  circuit  cf 
four  peifons.  In  the  fame  letter,  he 
alfo  aflerts,  that  the  trials  were  made 
on  fuch  feeble  fubjeCts,  that  he  re¬ 
members  but  One  Ihockoutof  two 
hundred,  that  was  fenfible  above 
the  touching  finger;  now,  thefe  af- 
ferttOQs  not  only  contradict  ihem- 
felvcs,  but  they  allb  deftroy  the 
,  proofs  he  has  adduced  of  the  effieCts 
of  the  torpedo  being  dmilar  to  thofe 
of  electricity,  from  the  non^conduCt- 
ing  powers  of  certain  bodies.  For, 
with  what  certainty  could  he  afccr- 
taln  that  glafs,  &c.  did  not  conduct 


the  torpedian  (hock,  when,  coi  of 
two  hundred  (hocks,  only  om  pafTed 
the  touching  finger  ? 

Again,  Mr  Walfh  fays,  the  feafa- 
tion  conveyed  by  this  animal,  and 
called  by  die  French  engourdijfmtra^ 
a  numbnefs  or  foutmillement^  a  fenfa^ 
tioQ  fimilar  to  tliat  excited  by  fmall 
infects  crawling  on  the  body  ;  fenfa- 
tions  that  feem  to  us  totally  diiSmilar 
to  thole  produced  by  the  Leyden 
phial. 

In  the  fecond  letter,  Mr  Walfh 
fays,  that  there  is  no  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  and  retention  of  the  torpe¬ 
dian  fluid,  as'  in  the  caie  of  charged 
glafs ;  and  yet;  two  lines  lower,  he 
affirms,  that  the  effieCls  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  appear  to  arife  from  a  comprefled 
Hate  of  the  fluid,  refroring  itfeii  in 
the  fame  way,  and  by  the  fame  me¬ 
dium  as  charged  glafs. 

Many  other  inconfiflenctes  might, 
with  cafe,  have  been  pointed  out; 
but  we  think  a  fufficient  number  has 
been  exhibited  to  prove,  that  this  in- 
vefligation  of  the  torpedian  fluid  has  > 
not  produced  even  the  femblance  of  a 
difeovery. 

HermitIcus. 

The  epitaph  of  a  Modern  Fine 
GENTLEMAN. 

H  E  R  E  L I  E  S,  . 

Without  any  hopes. 

And 

Equally  ufefui  in  death,  as  lift. 
The  flimfy  carcafe 
Of 

ArcryFiNE  Gentleman, 
Vulgarly  calfd 
A  MACCARONL 
*  The  only  proofs  of  his  cxiitence 
were,  * 

That  he  pick’d  liis  teeth  at  Almack’s, 
And  , 

Ruined  himfelf  at  the  Scavoir  Viviuj 
Though  bom  to  a  great  fortune, " 
With  a  gopd  uhd^ftandiog. 
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58d  Dr  GcJdJmtVs  Cbarafler  of  Richard  Najh^  Efq ;  of  Bath. 


He  made  the  worft  ufc  of  ’em 
Turning  bleflVs  into  curfes; 

And,  tho*  young, 

*  Outliv’d  them  both. 

At  fchool  he  learnt  to  be  vicious; 
By  travel  he  was  made  ridiculous; 
Returned  from  abroad  without  any 
acquifitions. 

But  a  thorough  contempt  of  his 
own  country, 

And  with  every  vice  and  folly  of  thofc 
he  had  feen. 

He  gamed  to  kill  time. 

Married  to  live  fingle, 
Wander’d  from  place  to  place, 
Becaufe  he  was  miferable  every 
where : 

At  laft. 

By  refining  away  ever  moral  and 
ibciaJ  virtue. 

Without  defires,  paflions,  inclinations, 
or  affe^ons, 

•  A Imoft  without  fenfes, 

He  I  iv’d  defpifing,  and  defplfed. 
And  dy’d. 

Without  fortune,  friends,  or  faith. 
Returning  from  the  Nothingnefs  he 
fprung,  • 

And  in  which  he  remain’d 
During  the  fhort  term  of  his  unna¬ 
tural  life. 
READER! 

Though  thou  be  blefs’d  with  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge 
And  the  warmeft  imagination. 
Thou  hali  never  read  of,  or  can  ft 
fancy, 

Amoreinfignificantand  contemptible 
Being, 

Than  that 
Which  lies  hiee. 

^RICHARD  NASH,  Esq. 
Bath  Bj  tie  Late  Dr  GOLD¬ 
SMITH. 

A  COOL  Biographer,  unbiafled 
*  by  refentment  or  regard,  will 
probably  find  nothing  in  this  man 
truly  gTcar  or  ftrongly  vicious.*  His 
virtues  were  all  amiable^  and  more 


adapted  to  procure  friends  than  zd-* 
mirers;  they  were  more  capable  of 
raifing  love  than  efteem.  He  was 
naturally  endued  with  good  fenfe; 
but  by  having  been  long  aqcuftomed 
to  purfue  trifies,  his  mind  (krunk  to 
the  fize  of  the  little  objeds  on  which 
it  was  employed.  His  gencrofity  was  , 
houndlefs,  becaufe  his  tendernefs  and 
his  vanity  were  in  equal  proportion ; 
the  one  impelling  him  to  relieve  mU 
fery,  and  the  other  to  make  his  be¬ 
nevolence  know*n.  In  all  his  anions, 
however  virtuous,  he  W’as  guided  by 
fenfation,  and  not  by  rcafon;  fo  that 
the  uppermoft  paftion  was  ever  fure 
to  prevail.  *  His  being  conftautly  in ' 
company  had  made  him  an  eafy, 
though  not  a  polite  companion.  He 
chofe  to  be  thought  rather  an  odd 
fellow  than  a  well-bred  man;  per¬ 
haps  that  mixture  of  refpedt  and  ri¬ 
dicule,  with  which  his  mock-royalty 
was  treated,  firft  infpired  him  with 
this  relblution.  The  foundations  of  ' 
his  empire  were  laid  in  vicious  com¬ 
pliance;  the  continuance  of  his  reign 
was  fupported  by  a  virtuous  impar¬ 
tiality.  In  the  beginning  of  his  au¬ 
thority,  he,  in  reality,  obeyed  thole 
whom  he  pretended  to  govern;  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  he  attempted  to  extorc 
a  real  obedience  from  his  fubjedls, 
and  fupported  his  right  by  preferip- 
tion.  Like  a  Monarch  Tacitus  talks 
oft  they  complied  with  him  at  firft 
•becauie  they  loved,  they  obeyed  at 
laft  becaufe  they  feared  him.  He 
often  led  the  rich,  into  new  follies, 
in  order  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
the  poor,  smd  ferved  the  one  at  the 
expence  of  the  other.  Whatever 
his  vices  were,  they  were  of  ufc  to 
fociety;  and  this  neither  Petronius, 
nor  Apicius,  nor  Tigellius,  nor  any 
other  profeftech  voluptuary  could  fay. 
To  fet  him  up,  as  fome  do,  for  a 
pattern  of  imitation,  is  wrong,  fince 
all  his  virtues  received  a  tin<fture 
from  the  neighbouring  folly;  to  dc- 
Aouace  peculiar  judgment  againft 
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him  is  equally  onjsft.  as  his  £iults 
raife  rather  our  mirth  than  our  de* 
teftatioa.^He  was  fitted  for  the  (la- 
tion  in  which  fortune  placed  him. 
It  required  no  great  abilities  to  fill 
it,  and  few  of  great  abilities  but 
would  have  difdained  the  employ¬ 
ment.  He  led  a  life  of  vanity,  and 
long  mifiook  it  for  happmefs.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  was  taught  at  lad  to 
know  that  a  Man  of  Pleafure  leads 
the  mod  unpleafant  life  in  the  world. 

ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES. 

Extrads  from  a  714^.  dated  apud  Eltam^ 

Menfe  Jan.  22.  Hen.  VIII.  commu^ 

nicated  to  the  Society  <f  Antiquaries^ 

.  by  Owen  Salulbury  Brereton,  £fq. 

HIS  MS.  is  entitled  <  Articles 
devifed  by  his  Royal  Highnels 
(i),  with  advice  of  his  Council,  for 
the  edablifhhient  of  good  order,  and 
reformation  of  fundry  errors  ^nd 
mifufes  in  his  Houfehold  and  Cham¬ 
bers. 

Note  (i.)  The  title  of  Majedy 
was  not  given  to  our  Kings,  till  a 
reign  or  two  after. 

Chap.  III.  No  manner  of  meat  to 
be  admitted  but  what  (hall  be  meet 
and  feafonable,  and  of  convenient 
price. 

Chap.  XX.  Officers  of  fquillery  to 
fee  all  the  vefiels,  as  well  fiiver  as 
pewter,  be  kept  and  faved  from 
dealing  (2.)  Alhen  cups  and  leathern 
pots  are  added  in  another  part. 

Note  (2.)  In  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland’s  Houfehold-book,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1500,  is  a 
note,  that  pewter  vedels  were  too 
codly  to  be  common. 

Chap.  XXX.  Injoins  all  his  High- 
nefs’s  attendants  not  to  deal  any 
locks  or  keys,  tables^  forms,  cup¬ 
boards,  or  other  furniture,  out  of 
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Noblemen’s  or  Gentlemen’s  houfes, 
where  he  goes  to  vifit  (5.) 

Note  (3.)  By  inventories  of  houfe- 
hold-furniture,  in  the  fame  book,  it 
appears,  that  what  furniture  was 
left  in  Noblemen’s  houfes  confided 
only  of  long  tables,  benches  (no 
chairs  mentioned)  cup-boards,^  and 
beddeads.  And,  when  Noblemen 
removed  from  one  houfie  to  another^ 
tapedry  and  arras;  bed  and  kitchen 
furniture;  cups  and  canns;  chapel 
furniture ;  and  utenfils  for  the  bakery, 
joiner,  fmith,  and  painter,  with  all 
their  tools,  were  condantly  removed  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  Earl  of  Northum* 
berland,  in  feveuteen  carriages. 

Chap.  XXXI.  No  officer  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  future,  but  fuch  as  be  of 
good  demeanor;  and  refpe^  tp  be 
had,  that  they  beperfonages  of  good 
falhion,  gedure,  countenance,  and 
dature;  fb  as  the  King’s  houfe* 
which  is  requidtc  to  be  the  mirror 
of  others,  may  be  furnilhed  with 
fuch  as  are  eled,  tried,  and  picked^ 
for  the  King’s  honour. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  No  Herald,  min- 
drel,  falconer,  or  other,  (hall  bring 
to  the  Court  any  boy  or  rafeal;  and 
by 

Chap.  XXXVI.  No  one  is  to  keep 
lads  or  rafcals  in  Court  to  do  their 
bufinefs  for  them. 

Chap.  XXXVII.Mader-cooks  (hall 
employ  fuch  fcullions  as  (hall  not  go 
about  naked,  nor  lie  all  night  on  the 
ground  before  the  kitchen -fire. 

Chap.  XLI.  The  Knight-marfhals 
to  take  good  regard,  that  all  fuc^ 
unthrifty  and  common  women,  as 
follow  the  Court,  be  banilhed. 

Chap.  XLlIIl  No  dogs  to  be  kept 
in  the  Court,  but  only  a  few  fpaniels ' 
for  the  Ladies.  . 

Chap.  XLIV.  Dinner  to  be  at  ten, 
and  fupper  at  four  (4.) 

Note  (4.)  It  appears,  by  a  Houle- 
hold-edabliihmentpf  Lord  Fairfaxes, 
about  1650,  added  to  the  Earl  of 
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Nortlroniberland^s  H(mfehoId-book» 
that  deveA  was  then  become  the 
hour  of  dining.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  !aft  century;  the  hour  was 
twelve,  and  fo  remained,  at  the  U- 
nrverfities  tilt  within  theft  twenty 
Tears;  but,  from  the  be^nning  of 
this  century,  in  London,  ft  has  gra- 
.  dually  grown  latter  to  the  prei'ent 
times,  when  five  is  the  polite  hour  at 
Noblemen’s  houfes.  ' 

Chap.  LV.  The  King  appoints,  a* 
mong  others,  Mf  Norris  to  be  Gentle¬ 
man-waiter  (who,  bv  Chap.  LXII; 
is  alone  allowed  to  mllow  him  into 
his  Bed-Chamber;  William  Brereton 
Groom  of  his  Bcd-chamber,  and 
young  Weftem  Page  of  it  { 5,) 

Note  (5.)  Thcfe  three  Gentlemen 
were  cruelly  executed,  fome  years  af* 
ter,  to  juftify  the  King’s  divorce; 

Chap.  LVI.  The  proper  Oflicers 
are,  between  fix  and  feven  o’clock 
every  mormng,  to  make  the  fir#  in, 
and  draw,  his  Highnefs’s  privy 
Chamber. 

Chap.  LXIII.  Officers  of  his  pri¬ 
vy  chambers  lhall  be  loving  together, 
keeping  fecret  every  thing  feid  or 
done ;  leaving  hearkening  or  inqui¬ 
ring  where  the  King  is  or  goes,  be  it 
eiarly  or  late,  without  grudging, 

^  mumbling,  or  talking  of  &e  King’s 
paft  time,  late  or  cany  going  to  bed, 
or  any  Other  matter. 

Chap.  LXIV.  The  fix  gentlemen- 
ulhers  fhall  have  a  vigilant  and  reve¬ 
rend  refpcdl  and  eye  to  his  Grace^  fo 
that,  by  his  look  or  countenance, 
they  may  know  what  he  lackcth^  or 
what  is  his  pleaOlre  to  be  had  or 
done. 

In  that  chapter  there  is  an  ordfcr, 
by  which  the  barber  is  ex- 

prcfsly  injoined  to  be  cleanly,  and 
by  no  means  to  frequent  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  idle  perfons  and  mifguided 
*women,  for  fe^  of  danger  to  the 
King’s  moft  royal  perfon. 


Ditto.  Aecottntf  m  to  be  taken 
of  all  fndl,  wine,  beer,  ale,  bread| 
and  wtx-Kght,  f^t  in  his  privy 
chambers;  rctfirnhig  to  the  chaun- 
dry  all  the  remains  of  mortars,  tor¬ 
ches,  quarries,  prickets,  and  fizes^ 

(6)  ;  without  embeztithg  any  part  ' 
thereof. 

Note  (6;)  Four  different  fixes  of 
Wax -lights;  the  firft  is  a  fquare,  the 
third  a  round  of  wax,  with  wicks  in 
the  middle.  ' 

In  page  42.  Bouch  of  court,  ex- 
clufive  of  meat  and  fiib,  is  declared 
for  every  table. 

'  Page  5a.  The  meffes  are  fettled 
for  his  Highnefs’s  and  every  table, 
both  on  fieih  and  fifh  days.  * 

Page  70.  Eighteen  mihftrels  are 
ap{:^inted,  at  4  d.  per  diem  each,  by 
their  names,  moftly  Italians. 

Page  74.  Rheniih  and  Malmfey 
wines  are  direded,  and  no  other  na¬ 
med  through  the  book. 

’  .Page  75.  Coal  only  allowed  to  the 
K*ng*s,  C^een’s,  and  Lady  Mary’s 
chambers. 

Among  incidental  payments  allow¬ 
ed  herein,  is  a  gift  to  each  officer  of 
the  Kitchen  who  marries.  And  alfo 
a  gift  to  whoever  brings  his  Highnefs 
a  prefent. 

Page  80.  Appears  an  account  of 
his  Highnefs’s  horfes,  as  follows  : 
Courfers,  young  horfes,  hunting 
geldings,  hobbies,  Barbary  horfes, 
ftalHons,  geldings,  mail,  bottles, 
pack,  bccagc,  robe,  and  (talking 
horfes,  in  all  86;  moils  and  moiiets 

(7)  *7- 

Note  (7).  In  the  Earl  of  Nor. 
thumberland’s  houfehold-book  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  fix  large  trotting  horfes 
were  allowed  for  the  charat,  a  fort 
of  covered  waggon  (for  the  modem 
chariots  did  not  appear  till  the  next 
century)  and  one  great  trotting— 
hof fe  for  Lord  Percy. 

Page  85.  The  Qycen’s  maids  of 
honour  to  hare  a  chet  loaf;  a  mair* 


ebct,  a  gaHon  of  ale,  and  a  chine  ver  of  courfe.  By  the  Earl’s  book, 
of  t^ef  their  breakfafts.  the  wines  then  ufed  appear  to  be  a 

Page  9«.  Injunction  to  the  brewer  red,  a  pale  red,  white,  and  a  Vin 
not  t6  put  any  hops  or  brimftone  in-  de  Greave;  but  all  from  Bour- 
to  the  ale.  deanz  or  Gafeony,  except  the  IWeec 

Page  94.  Among  fowl  for  the  ta-  wines, 
bics  are  crocards,  winders,  runners.  The  manufeript  ends  with  feTeral 
grows,  and  peions  ;  but  neither  tur-  v  proclamations : 
key  or  Guiney-fowl.  One  is.  To  take  up  and  panilh 

Among  the  fifhes  is  a  purpoife ;  ftrong  and  mighty  beggars,  rafcals, 
and,  if  it  is  too  big  for  a  hbrfe-load,  vagabonds,  and  mafterl^  folk,  who 
a  further  allowance  is  made  for  it  to  hang  about  the  court, 
the  Purveyor.  Another,  That  no  one  prefame  to 

Page  100.  Twenty-four  loaves  of  hunt  or  hawk  within  four  miles  of  a- 
bread  a-day  are  allowed  for  his  High-  ny  of  the  King’s  houfes. 
nefs’s  grey-hounds.  Another,  To  order  all  fuch  nobler 

Page  105.  Whenever  his  High-  and  gentlemen,  as  repaired  to  the par- 
nefs  changes  his  refidence,  every  liament,  immediately  to  depart  into 
wine  caik  is  to  be  left  filled  up.  *By  their  feveral  counties,  on  pain  of  his 
the  above  MS.  only  Rheniih  and  high  difpleafure ;  and  to  be  further 
fweet  wines  are  ordered  to  be  bought ;  punifhed,  as  to  him  or  his  'Highnefs’s 
probably,  the  French  wines  from  council  ihall  be  thought  conve- 
Bourdeaux  and  Gafeony  were  fent  o-  nient. 

STATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEERAGE,  from 

On  the  Accedion  of  JAMES  !•  the 

Peerage  was:  The  Nvubkx  in  1 774. 

1  Marquis  3  Princes 

16  Earls  .  .  jt3  Dukes  ,  , 

2  Vifeounts  .1  Marquis^ 

40  Barons.  78  Earls  ’  . 

—  '  13  Vifcoimts  '  ^ 

59  64  Barons.  "  . 
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Created  ExtinCl  Added  Dimmilhed 
62  17  45  ,  - 


James  I. 

Charles  I. 

Charles  IL 
James  II. 

William  and  Mary 

Anne 

George  I. 

George  U. 

George  III. 


Dedud  Extinft 


inercafe  in  171  years 

I2J 


Jd4  Specimens  the  Fanatical  way  cf  Writing. 

PEERS  created  by  Gioaca  III.  Eztiad  in  the  Reign  of 

t  Spencer  Created  b  1761.  1  Hatton  Ei 

2  Melcombe  a  Anfon 

3  Grantham  ^  Melcombe  Regis 

.4  Grofvenor  4  FeveHham  Ei 

5  Scarfdalc  5  Bath 

j6  Bofton  6  Foley 

7  Pelham  Created  b  176a.  7  Hunfdcn 

8  Courtney  8  Cumberland 

9  Lovell  and  Holland  9  York  £i 

10  Montague  •  10  Newcaftlc 

1 1  Milton  1 1  Arundel 

la  Beaulieu  12  Delamer  £1 

13  Vernon  ^  13  Montague 

14  Bi^ley  .  14  Ligonicr 

j  5  Prince  of  Wales  1 5  Bottetourt 

16  HoBand  Created  in  1763.  16  Ducie 

17  Ducie  17  Hallifax  Ex 

18  Ligonier  l8  Bingley 

19  Gloucefter  Created  in  1764.  19  Berkley 

ao  Cambden  ^7^5*  to  Kingfton 

ai  Digby  ai  Cleveland  £1 

a  a  Chatham  Created  b  1 766. 

aj  Cumberland 
14  Sundridge 

as  Apfley  Created  b  1771. 


Sfedment  Raving  #r  Fanatical  Chrift  of  the  youngeft  as  well  as 
of  Writing  i  from  a  hook  juft  pu^  oldeft  believer  in  his  church;  is  bread 
hl^d^  entitled^  Walking  Amufements  obtained  by  money  ?  So  is  falvation 
forcboarfuiCbriftians^Tomdjichare ad^  through  faith  in  him,  the  only  cur- 
dip^,  various  Pieces  inProfe  and  Verfe  :  rent  coin  of  true  grace.-^ 

With  a  Map  ef  the  Roads  to  Happinefs  <  II. 

^nd  Mifery^  8vo*  a  s.  Buckland,  When  you  pafs  by  a  banker’s, 

ft  may  remind  you  of  the  believer’s 
L  heavenly  and  never  failing  banker, 

*  A  S  Yon  pals  by  a  baker’s  (hop,  the  Son  of  Ged,  in  whom  are  hid 
XjL  let  your  thoughts  be  direded  all  treafures  of  wifdom  and  know- 
to  jefus  Chrift,  who  is  the  bread  of  ledge. — The  bank  is  the  covenant  of 
Kfe;-— is  bread  baked  in  the  oven?  grace;  the  foundatjon  of  the  bank  is 
He  was  bruifed  for  pur  (ins,  in  the  the  purpofes  of  God ;  the  feeurity 
nmne-prefs  of  his  father’s  wrath ;  is  of  the  bank  is  the  oaths  and  pro¬ 
bread  the  fta£F  of  the  natural  life  ?  mifes  of  God,  ratified  by  the  blood 
So  is  Chrift,  or  faith  in  him,  thefnp-  of  Jefus  Chrift;  *  the  privileges  of 
port  and  comfort  of  the  chriftian  drawing  belongs  to  every  true  belie- 
life;  is  bread  fold?  So  was  Chrift  ver,  and  the  more  we  draw  the 
by  the  traitor  Judas,  for  thirty  pieces  richer  we  are ;  the  bank  notes  are 
of  filvcr;  is  bread  the  food  of  chil-  the  teftiiQonies  of  the  Spirit:  The 
dwen  as  well  as  grown  men  ?  So  is  cu^cht  calh  is  joy,  comfort  and  con* 


AHpecimeH  an  DifHortdfy*  5d( 


Iblatimi:  Faith  desdd  ifihank  notes 
but  expericucc  in  ready  ttioney, 

III. 

«  When  you  pafs  by  a  bookfeller^s 
{bopi  let  it  teach  you  to  look  within 
yourfclf,  and  fee  whether  your  mind, 
which  is  a  book  God  has  committed 
to  your  care,  is  clear  and  unfullied^ 
the  fubjeds  it  treats  oil  fpiritual  and 
dirine,  the  impreffion  legible  and 
fairj  arid  its  contents  worthy  the 
perufal  of  its  glorious  Author;  Ihould 
the  blots  or  (Imns  of  evil  thoughts  in 
any  part  of  it  appear,  immediately 
trafe  them  with  the  knife  of  fclf-cx- 
amination,  and  prevent  them  from 
finking  with  the  pounce  of  repen«* 
tance:  Let  it  be  elegantly  bound, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  and  lettered 
on  the  back  with^  Holinefs  to  the 
Lord:  to  preferve  it  from  the  dull 
and  defilement  of  the  world,  covei^ 
it  with  daily  watchfulnefs  and  cir* 
cumfpe^ion.  From  the  number  of 
books  in  the  fliopi  you  may  be  led 
«  to  refieet  on  the  numerous  fiars  which 
adorn  the  firmament,  that  heavenly 
Volume  in  folio.’ 

Tb  be  Tontinued* 

(A  Specimen  of  an  Englijh-Britijh  DiUJon- 
ary^  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr 
Whitaker,  author  of  the  Hijlory  of 
Manchefter*, 

^  • 

ADDEk-COP  ii.  f*  a  Ipidcr/ 
Manchefter,  Atter  coppa^  Saxon. 
Atter-cop  n.  f.  a  fpldcr’s  web,  Cum¬ 
berland — 

Cob-fweb  n.  £  the  fame  {hop  *wir3, 
Dutch  t)— 

•  This  thought  ouV  iQthor  probably  bor- 
fowed  from  tbe  Ute  Mr  Wbit^cld,  who  In 
his  pulpiC-rhapfodirs  ofed  fiequentiy  to  call 
the  New  TcUament  God- Almiijhty’s  notes  of 
hand;  and  the  promife  of  pardon  to  the  repent 
tant  finncr,  drafts  at  fight  on  thc'Rcdethption 
h^nk. 

t  All  that  Is  infcrted  betwixt  parenthefes  it 
the  property  of  Dr  Jbhnibn  ,or  his  author. 
And  the  edition  of  the  Englifh  Dictionary, 
4htch  is  here  quoted^  ft  cht  thiM*  oY  (hat'oY 
»7«5. 

.  Voi,.  IV.  A 


t 

Cop-nvdb  h.  £  the  fame,  Mancliei^ 
teVt 

The  exad  colUddence  of  theMau* 
ennian  dialed  with  the  Welfli,  m 
this  ilrange  appellation  for  the  fpi* 
der,  Adder-ceff  and  in  its  derivative 
cob-nstebt  is  as  remarkable  in  itfelf  qs 
it  is  curious  In  its  confequence.  T!» 
Welfh  lan^age  alone,  can  illuftrate 
the  meaning  of  the  words  above*' 
And  this  it  does  very  happily.  ThU 
fpider  is  called  in  Welfh  Coppyu^ 
Pryf  Coppyn,  and  Adyr-Cop.  Thefii 
names  literally  fignify  the  top-lnfed, 
the  cop-bird,  and  the*  top.  And 
they  were  originally  applied  td  the 
fpider,  probaluy,  from  its  confiant  ' 
appearance  at  the  top  of  the  Britifh 
houfes  within,  wh ich  rofe  all  open  frons 
the  gronnd  fioor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
would  therefore  afford  a  hofpitable 
fhelter  to  the  fpiders  in  their  lofty 
tops.  ,  ^ 

ADDLE  ad}*  rOtteU  (frdm  adeU  a 
difeafe,  according  to  Skinner  and 
Junius,  perhaps  from  ydeU  idle,  bar- 
tCTip  unfruitful) — Hadl  (Wellh)  in  n 
decays  .ruinous^  or  rotten;  Hadlu 
(W)  to  putrify,  to  wax  rotten,  or 
to  corrupted;  and  Hadledd  (W) 
corruption  or  rottennefs. 

AGOG  adj^  in  a  ftate  of  longing 
defirc  (a  word  of  uncertain  ctymolo* 
gy ;  the  French  haVe  the  term  a  g^ 
in  low  language,  as  Us  vivent  a  gogo^ 
they  live  to  their  wifh:  From  this 
phrafe  our  word  may  be  perhaps  de¬ 
rived.)  This  wotd,  thus  obfeured 
by  the  attempt  to  illudfate  it,  may 
be  ftt  in  its  proper  light  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangenicnt.  And  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  our  language,  in  the  progref* 
five’  formation  and  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  of  its  terms.  Will  be  laid  open 
at  the  fame  time. 

’  Jog  il.  £  a  flight  pufh  or  fhake 
(from  the  verb)— 

Jog  V.  a.  to  pufh  or  (hake  (light¬ 
ly  {Jhocken^  Dutch) — 

Jog  V.  n.  to  be  (lightly  ibakea— 

E 


jSS  ^  Spetmeh  ef  an  flnglijb-BrltiJh  DiSionar^  ■ 

% 

^  flowly,  which  ‘  Cockle  n.  f.  •  a  tremuloas  weed  (coc\ 

(lightly  .(hakes  the  body —  cel^  Saxon)—  • 

.  •  n.  f.  one  who  trots  flowly  Go^^le  eyed  adj.  one  whofe  eyes  are 

(from  .  continually*  moving  about,  and  look* 

.  Sbog  V,  n.  lo  jog,  to  go  on  unca-  lug  out  at  every  corner  of  their  foc« 

fUy,  Manchefter —  kets ,  and  fo  fquint  eyed  {^fcegUegen^ 

Spcg  a.  to  (hake  any  thing:  Saxon) — 

Sec  next  word  for  Dr  Johnfon's  ety-  Gig  n.  f.  any  thing  that  is'whirlcd 
mon—  •  round  in  play,  as  a  top,  a  fmdl 

Shcg  n.  f«  a  violent  (hake  (from  notched  board  \\*ith  a  ftriug.  See.  (e^ 

/Uci)—.  tymology  uncertain) — 

Skcck  n.  f.  a  (hake  (choc  French,  ^  l^M^^  dcfultory  dance  or 

Jhocken  Dutch) —  tune  (giga  Ital.  geige^  Teutonic,  a  fid* 

Shock  ;V*  a«  "to  (hake  violently  die) — 

(Jhocken^  Dutch) —  ^  Jiggunt  hob  n.  f.  any  pretty  piece  of 

4  Shake  V.  a.  to  put  intoavibra-  moving  mechanifm  (a  cant  word)— 
ting  motion  (fieacan,  Saxon ;  Jheckcnf  Gig  n.  f.  a  moving  tnachine  ufed  in 
Dutch)—  drcfiiQg  cloth,  Lancafhire— 

Shake  v.n.  to  have  fuch  motion—  To  fet  upon  the^gt  a  proverb,  Lan* 
i  Shake  n.  f.  the  motion  itfelf  (from  cafhire,  to  put  a  man  upon  an  enter* 
the  verb) —  prize,  to  fet  him  in  motion  to  any 

V  V,  n.  to  (hake  (cfwacan.  Sax*  thing — 

on) —  ^  ^gtg  adj.  in  Its  firft  (enfe,  a  perfon 

f.  a  (hake  (from  the  fet  upon  a  gig,  and,  freondarily,  one 
vierb) —  whole  wiHis  all  in  motion  to  an  ob* 


^uag^rmre  n.  f.  a  (baking  marfii  jc<S— 


(that  is,  quake-mire^— 

^uag  n.  f.  the  fame ;  uxmoticed  by 
Dr  Johnfon— 


Thefc  words,  we  fee,  arc  fo  many 
ftreams  from  the  fame  fountain ; 
and  that  is  a  BritKh  one.  Cogail 


•IVag'^.  z.  to  move  or  (hake  any  (WeKh and  Armoric)  Gogail  (Howcl 
thing  dightlj  (nvagianfSaLx^oniwggen^  Dha  A.  D.  04^.)  Gigal,  Queiguel^ 
Dutch)^  Kigel  (Comi(h).  Queiquel  (Armoric) 

fVag  V.  n.  to  be.  in  quick  or  ludi*  anqCuigeal  (Iri(h)  fignify  a  difiafif  or 
crous  motion —  fpifidle ;  fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of 

JVag  n.  f.  properly  a  man  of  ludi-  its  revolutions  in  rptnning,andthere- 
crous  geftures,  or  an  ading  droll;  fore  a  fit  emblem  of  any  thing  lightly 
now  a  jeftcr  in  general  (•woegan^  Sax-  moving  about.  Gwgun  ( W)  alfo  is  a 
on,  to^ cheat) —  whirl,  a  gig,  or  a  little  top,  andCIo* 

Wa^k  V.  n.  to  move  from  fide  to  gal  (I)  is  a  little  top  likewife.  Go- 
fide  German) —  gam  (I)  is  to  i^kc  gefticulalion^ 

H^aehrv.n.to  move  quickly  or  Gogach  (I)  is  efther  wavering  or 
(hake  tremuloufly,  as  the  teeth  do  reeling,  and  Cogal  (I)  the  weed  coc* 
on  a  very  cold  day,  Manchefter—  kle  or  the  beards  of  a  barley-ear  fo 
Jtggley^  n.  to  fluke ;  no  etymon  in  called  from  the  tremulous  motion  of 

Dr  Johnfon _  ^  .  both  in  the  fmalleft  wind.  Guag  (I) 

Goggle  v.  n.  to  move  about;  no  c*  is  a  light,  giddy,  fantaftical  fellow,  a 
tymon—  whimfical,  unfettled,  and  capricious 

Cockle  V.  n.  to  move  haftily  about  perfon;  and  Guag  Eilyn,  Guag  Y- 
in  little  broken  waves,  a  foilor^s  term,  (pnd  (W)  a  phantom  or  ghofi.  And 
applied  to  the  fea^  .  "  .  Y-Sgoei  (W)  fignifics  to  wag  or  to 

move  from,  a  place,  and  Siglo  (W) 


I 
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Co  Aake  or  be  fhaken,  SIgl  (W)  a 
(baking, •  and  Siglcn  (W)  a  quag- 
mire. 

Amber  a  remarkable  fort  of 
foflil  (from  ambar^  Arabic,  whence 
the  lower  writers  formed  afuharum)— 

Amber-gris  n.  C  a  fragrant  drug 
found  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  &c.  (from  amber  and^r//,or^r<y», 
that  is,  grty  amber.) — 

In  B.  i.  ch.  ix.  f.  2.  I  have  (hewn, 
that  the  Britons  dealt  much  in  this 
curious  fodil,  amber,  and  that  it  was 
found  in  their  country.  We  have 
-jiio  need,  therefore,  to  travchinto  A- 
rabia  for  its  appellation.  It  certain¬ 
ly  had  one  in  the  Brkiih.  And  both 
it  and  Ambergris  have  one  ftill,  Om- 
ra  (I)  and  Ambr  (Wj  fignifying  the 
former,  and  Ambyr  (W)  the  latter. 

Ape  n.f.  a  kind  of  monkey  remark¬ 
able  for  imitating  what  it  fees 
Iflandic) — Ab,  £ppa  (W)  and  Apa 
(I  and  Earfe) 

Dr  Johnfon  derives  the  word  from 
the  Iflandic  language,  though  the 
Iflanders  have  no  monkeys  among 
them  any  more  than  we.  And  ft 
here  appears  to  be  originally  Britifh. 
But*  a  great  difficulty  ftill  remains 
behind,  to  point  out  how  the  Britons 
could  have  the  name  who  had  not 
the  object.  And  it  may  be  thus  done, 
I  think*  Some  native  animal  of  our 
woods  was  certainly  called  an. ape 


formerly  by  the  Britons.  It  could 
not  be  any  of  our  quadrupeds.  And, 
among  our  birds,  we  have  only  one 
that  is  of  the  imitative  kind.  It  is 
now  called  a  Dotterel!,  and  might 
with  propriety  be  denominated  an 
Ape.  It  mimics  every  motion  of  the 
fowler,  thrufting  out  its  foot  when 
he  puts  out  his,  and  ftretching  its 
,  wing  as  he  does  his  a  ^1.  And  it  is 
fo  pleafed  with  this  apilhnefs,  and  fo 
intent  upon  it,  that  the  humour  is 
made  the  principal  means  of  taking 
it ;  the  bird,  in  the  eagemefs  of  imi¬ 
tation,  attending  to  nothing  but  thd 
fowler’s  geftures,  till  the  net  fweeps 
over  its  head,  or  the  (hot  ftrikes  U  ^ 
the  ground. 

Apron^  n.  f.  a  cloth  hung  beforei^lH 
keep  the  other  drefs  clean  (a  WiSSB 
of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
pofed  by  fame  to  be  coiK.ra6lfldpfro3F 
afore  one) — 

Nappern  n.  f.  the  fame,  Manchef- 
ter— 

Napran{T)  Apparn(C)  andApnm 
(I).  So  plainly  is  the  word  difeo- 
vered  in  the  Britifh.  And  it  vtzs  on 
ly  Nappern  originally,  I  believe,  aad 
is  of  the  fame  Celtic  root  with  Nap^ 
kin,  fignifying  merely  cloth. 

AYE  an  adverb  of  affirmation  (per^  ' 
haps  from  aio,  Latin) — -A  (.Wellh) 
A,  Ha  (Cornifli)  and  Ha  (Armcric) 
yes. 


JHcccs  by  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay,  not 
Publificd  in  ibeir  fPorks, 

The  following  Lines  were  fung  by  Durr. flan - 
ti,  when  (he  look  her  leave  of  the  Englilh 
Stage.  The  words  were  in  haftc  put  toge¬ 
ther  by  Mr  Popf^  at  the  carneft  rcqucll  of 
|hc  liarl  of  PfUrborou^h. 


T  R  Y. 

GEneroits,  gay,  and  p:*llant  natiorv 
Bold  in  arms,  an'd  hruht  ia  arts; 
Laud  Iceurc  from  all  invalion. 

All  but  Cupid*s  gentle  darts  I 
From  your  charms,  oh  who  would  run  ? 
Who  would  leave  you  for  the  fun  i 

Happy  foil,  adieu,  adien! 

I.et  old  charmers  yield  to  new*  . 


I 


|M  F  •  E  T  R  T. 

In  trsis.  In  fits,  be  (liU  non  (himsg }  Tec  if  when  with  fw^int  1  did  s«(nbol, 

iUI  your  joys  be  ftill  increafiog ;  1  array'd  ne  to  filfcr  and  blue, 

Ail  your  taflbs  be  ftill  ^6mng;  When  abraad  and  in  courts  1  flull  ramble, 

dUl  yonr  jars  for  erer  ceafing :  J»iray,  my  Lord,  how  much  money  wiU  dot 

pat  old  cbarmcrs  yield  to  oewf  ' 

Happy  foil,  adieu,  adieu  I  '  / 


BmrUfpe  qf  the  [amt  Ltus  by  Dr  ^rbuthf 
not. 

PUr^ict.  ^.om  1  BOW  am  leariog. 

Merry  fomefimes,  always  mad. 

Who  laTilb  mod  when  debts  are  craeing. 

On  fool,  and  farce,  and  mafqiierade ! 

Wbo  would  not  from  foch  bubbles  mn. 

And  leare  fneh  blcfongs  for  Che  foo  i 

Happy  foil,  and  fimple  crew } 

Let  old  (harpers  yield  to  new ; 

AH  your  cades  be  dill  refining; 

All  your  nonfenfe  dill  more  Inining  i 
Bled  in  fome  Bereodad  or  Bolchi, 

He  more  auhward,  be  more  bulky ; 

And  oeter  want,  when  thefo  are  lod  c'lit, 
Another  Heidegger  and  Faudus. 

.  Happy  foil,  and  fimple  crew ! 

Let  old  (harpers  yield  to  new ! 

Bobbles  all,  adieu,  adieu ! 


Mr OaVs EPITAPH,  Mr  Potg. 

WELl^  then  I  poor  Gay  lies  under  ground, 
So  there's  an  end  of  honed  Jack  s 
So  little  jodice  here  he  found, 

*Tia  ten  to  one  he'll  ne’er  come  baclu 


A  Motto  for  the  Op^a^of  Mutios  SpacYola.  By 
Mr  Gay. 

WHO  here  blames  words,  or  verfes,  fongs 
or  fingert^ 

Lile  Mutius  Scaceola  will  burn  his  fingers. 


Te  lie  Mofi  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
the  Lord  H*gb  Trea/urer,  the  epigrammatic 
eat  PetitieM  of  your  Lordjhip'i  moji  bumble 
Servant ,  John  Gay. 

I^M  noi  more  to  conyerfo  with  the  fwaios. 

But  go  where  fine  people  refort ; 

One  can  live  withmit  money  on  plains, 

But  never  without  it  at  cours. 

/ 


▲  f  ARE  WEI.L  tt  LONDON 
in  tie  Tear. 1^140 

JiyMr  POPE. 

Dear,  damn’d,  didra^Hng  town,  fai^ 
weU! 

Thy  fools  no  more  I’ll  teixe  : 

Thisj^r  in  peace,  ye  critics,  dwel^ 

Ye  harlots,  deep  at  eafo  ! 

Soft  B—  ■>  and  rough  C— -'s,'adieu  ) 

^rl  Warwick  make  your  moan. 

The  lively  H— k  and  you 

May  knock  up  whores  alone. 

To  drink  and  droll  be  Rowe  allow'd 
Till  the  third  watchman  toll  j 
Let  jervafe  gratia  pamt,  and  Frowd, 

'  Save  three^penoe  Md  bis  fouL 

Farewell  Arbnthooc'a  raillery 
On  trery  learned  fot ; 

And  Garth,  the  bed  good  Chridian  hc^ 
Akho’  he  knows  it  not. 

I^intot,  farewell !  thy  Bard  mud  go ; 

Farewell,  unhappy  Tonfon ! 

Heaven  gives  thee,  for  thy  lofs  of  Rowe, 
Lean  Philips  aod  fat  Johnfon. 

Why  (hould  I  day  T  Both  parties  rage  | 

My  vixen  midrefs  rqualls ; 

The  wits  In  enrioos  fends  engage. 

And  Homer  {damn  him !)  calif. 

The  love  of  arts  lies  cold  aod  dead 
In  Halifax's  |irn ; 

And  not  one  Mufe,  of  all  he  fed. 

Has  yet  the  gxace  to  mourn. 

My  friends,  by  turns,  my  friends  coofoondi 
Betray,  and  are  betray’d  : 

Poor  Y— t's  fold  for  fifty  j^und. 

And  B — rr — 11  is  a  jade. 

Why  make  I  friendlhipr  with  the  Great, 
When  1  DO  favour  fock  ? 

Or  follow  girls  feven  hours  in  eight, 

I  need  but  once  a  week  i 

Still  idle,  with  a  bufy  air, 

Deep  wbimfics  to  contrive  ; 

The  gayed  valetudinaire. 

Mod  thinking  rake  alive. 


I  fee  hU  chimney  fnioke,  tn^  heir  him  fkfp 
Duke,  that*$  the  room  for  F^pe»  tnd  tlu(  fq% 
Gay. 

Y. 

Come  io  my  frUods,  here  (ball  j%  dine  tndL 
be, 

And  here  (hall  breakfafi,  and  here  dine 
gain  ; 

And  fop  and  breakfaft  on,  (if  ye  comply) 

For  1  have  dill  ibme  doeens  of  champaign  $ 
His  voice  dUi  leflens  at  the  (hip  fails  by  ; 

He  Haves  his  hand  Co  bring  us  back  in  vaing 
For  now  I  fee,  1  fee  proud  London's  fpires ; 
Greenwich  U  lod,  Deptford  dock  GCtircK. 

n. 

Oh  what  a  coocourfe  fwanns  on  yomder  key  % 
The  ikf  re-cchocs  with  ihoots  of  joy  t 
By  all  this  Ihow,  1  ween  'tis  L^d  MayVs 
day ; 

I  hear  the  voice  of  trumpet  and  haotboy,-*- 
No,  now  .1  ice  them  near — Oh^  thefe  are  thof 
Who  come  in  crowds  io  welcome  thee  froaa 
Troy. 

Hail  to  the  Bard  whom  long  as  lod  we  monrn’d. 
Like  patfent  Uhacus  at  Gege  of  Troy  ;  From  Gcge,  itom  battle,  and  £com  Boroi  r^ 

I  have  b^n  witpefa  of  thy  Gx  years  toil,  turn’d ! 

Thy  daily  lal^urs,  and  thy  night’s  annoy;  YIL 

Lofl  to  thy  native  land,  with  great  turmoil.  Of  goodly  Dames,  and  conrtcons  KnigkCi  *1 
On  the  wide  fea,  oft  threat’niag  to  d^tfroy :  view 

Methinks  with  thee  I’ve  trod  Sigaean  ground.  The  filken  petticoat  and  brotder’d  veft  ; 
And  beard  the  ihores  of  Hcllej^nt  teiound.  Tea  Peers,  and  mighty  Dukes,  with  ribbandt 
‘  II,  blue : 

pid  1  not  fee  thee  when  thou  Grfl  fetc’fl  fail  (True  blue,  fair  emblem  of  unffained  breafL^ 

To  feck  adventures  fair  on  Homer’s  land  i  Others  I  fee,  as  noble,  and  more  true. 

Did  I  not  fee  thy  Gnking  fpirits  fail.  By  no  Court-badge  diflinguifh’d  from  tb« 

And  wifh  thy  bark  bad  uerer  left  the  reft  t 

-  ftraud?  Firft  fee  1  Methwen,  of  lincereft  ouod, 

Ev’n  in  mid  ocean  often  didft  thou  quail.  As  Arthur  grave,  as  G>ft  as  womaa-kind« 

And  oft  lift  up  thy  holy  eye  and  hand,  Vllf. 

Praying  the  Virgin  dear,  and  faintly  choir.  What  Lady’s  that  to  whom  he  gently  bendsl 
Back  to  Che  port  to  bring  thy  bark  cadre.  Who  knows  not  her  ?  Ah  !  tbofic  are  Wort« 

III.  ley’s  eyes; 

Cbear  op,  my  friend,  thy  dangers  now  tre  How  art  thou  honour'd,  number’d  with  her 
o‘cr ;  friends ! 

BAethinks— nay,  fure  the  riGng  coafts  ap-  For  (he  diftinguKhes  the  good  and  wife, 
pear  ;  The  fweet-coogu'd  Murray  near  her  Gde  at* 

Hark  how  the  guns  falute  from  either  (hore,  cendi. 

As  thy  trim  veflei  cots  the  Thames  £>  fair!  Now  to  my  heart  the  glance  of  How^vd 
Shouts  anfw’riog  ibouu  from  Kent  and  Eftex  flies ; 

roar,  Now  Harvey,  fair  of  face,  I  mark  fbll  well. 

And  bells  break  loud  thro*  every  guft  of  With  thee.  Youth’s  youngeft  daughur,  fweec 
air :  LepcU 

BonGres  do  blaze,  and  bones  and  cleavers  ring,  IX* 

As  at  the  coming  of  fome  mighty  King.  1  fee  two  lovtly  (ifters  hand  Cn  hand, 

IV.  The  fair,  hair’d  Martha,  and  Tcrcia  brown 

Now  pafs  we  Gravefend  with  a  friendly  wind,  Madge  Beilendcn,  the  talldl  of  the  land; 

And  Tilbury’s  white  fort,  and  long  Black-  And  fihiliug  Mary,  foft  and  fair  as  dowiu 
wall  Yonder  1  G;e  tl\e  clicarful  Duebefs  ftand, 

Greenwich,  where  dwells  the  friend  of  human  For  frlenUlhipy  zeal,  and  blithcfome  ha* 
kind,  mours  known  : 

More  viGted  than  or  her  park  or  ball-—  Whence  that  loud  (bout  in  fuch  a  hearty 
Withers  the  good ;  and  (with  him  ever  ftrain  ?  ^ 

join’d)  Why,  all  the  HaauItoa*i  arf  Ia  her  tncii^ 

Facetious  Difney,  greet  thee' Gift  of  all : 


golHcitous  for  others  ends, 

Tho’  fond  of  dfar  repofe ; 

Carelffs  pr  drowfy  with  my  (rierids, 
4nd  Crplic  with  my  fpcs. 

d^aborious  lobftcr-nights,  farewell  l 
For  fbber,  ftudious  days ; 

And  Burlington’s  dclicioiH  meal. 

For  fallads,  tarts,  aod  pcaic. 

Adieu  to  all  but  Gay  alone, 

Whofe  foul  Gncere  and  free. 

Loves  ail  mankind,  but  flatters  none, 
Aod  io  may  (tarve  with  me. 


Mr  POPE’S  WtLCOME  from  GREECE. 
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Copy  of  Verfies  •written  by  GAY,*  up^ 
Mr  pope’s  having  finijoed  bis  T'rnn/latum 
of  HOMER’t  ILIAD. 
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X. 

^ct  next  the  decent  Scudamore  advance, 

With  Winchelfea,  AUl  meditating  Tong  : 
With  her  perhaps  Mifs  Howe  came  there  hy 
-  chance, 

Kor  knows  with  whom,  or  why  (he  comes 
along. 

Tar  off  from  thefe  fee  Saotlow,  fim'd  for 
dance; 

And  frolic  Bicknell,  and  her  (i Aer  young ;  ' 
With  other  names  by  me  not  to  be  nam*d,  ' 
Idnch  loT*d  in  private,  not  in  public  fam’d. 

XI. 

But  now  behold  the  female  band  retire. 

And  the  (brill  mulic  of  their  voice  is  Aill'd. 
l^hink«  1  fte  famM  Buckingham  admire 
That  in  Troy’s  jtdn  thou  hadA  not  been 
kill’d; 

Sheffield,  who  knows  to  Arike  the  living  lyre, 

'  With  hand  judidous,  like  thy  Homer  (kill’d. 
BathurA  impetuous  haAens  to  the  coaA, 
Whom  you  and  1  (hive  who  (hall  love  the 
molt. 

XII. 

See  generous  Burlington,  with  goodly  Bruce  ;  . 

(But  Bruce  comes  watted  iu  a  foft  fedan) 
J>an  Prior  next,  belov’d  by  every  Mufe, 

*  And  friendly  Congreve,  unreproach  ful  man! 
{Oxford  by  Cunningham  has  fent  excufe) 

See  hearty  Watkins  oomeS  with  cup  and 
cann; 

Aod  Lewis,  who  has  never  friend  foHaken ; 
And  Laughton  wbifp’riuga(ks-^ls  Troy  town 
uken  ? 

XIIL 

£arl  Warwick  comes,  of  free  ‘  and  hone  A 
mind, 

Bold,  gen’roos  Craggs,  whofe  heart  was 
ne’er  difguis’d : 

Ah  why,  fwcet  St  John,  cannot  I  thee  6nd  ? 

St  John  for  ev’ry  focial  virtue  priz’d.— 
Alas !  to  foreign  climates  he’s  confin’d. 

Or  elfe  to  fee  thee  here  1  well  furmiz’d  : 
Thou  too,  my  Swift,  doA  breathe  Boeotian 
air,‘  , 

When  wilt  thou  bring  back  wit  and  humour 
here  I 

XIV. 

Harcourt  1  fee  for  eloquence  renown’d. 

The  mouth  of  juAicc,  oracle  of  law ! 
Another  Simon  is  bedde  him  found. 

Another  Simon,  like  as  Araw  to  Araw. 
How  Lanfdown  I'milcs,  with  laAing  laurel 
crown’d !  * 

What  mitred  Prelate  there  commands  our 
awe  ?  ' 

See  RocheAer  approdog  nods  his  head, 

And  ranks  one  modern  with  the  mighty  dead. 

XV. 

Carlton  and  Chandois  thy  arrival  grace ; 
Hanmcr,  whole  eloquence  th’  un bias’d 
fways ; 

whoA  goodnefs  opens  in  his  face, 
jind  (bows  his  lieart  the  feat  where  Virtue 
iUys, 


TRY. 

Ned  Blount  advances  next  with  bufy  pace 
In  haAe,  but  fauntring  hearty  in  hit  ways: 

I  fee  the  friendlj  Carylls  come  by  dozens. 
Their  wives,  their  ancles,  daughters,  ions,  and 
couAns.  '  '  . 

XVI. 

Arbnthnot  Ihare  I  fee,  in  phylic’s  art 
As  Oalen  team’d,  or  famed  Hippocrate  ; 
Whole  company  drives  forrow  from  the  heart^’ 
As  all  didafe  his  med’eines  diffipate : 
Kneller  amid  the  triumph  beats  his  part. 

Who  could  (were  mankind  k>A)  anew  cr^ 

'  ate:  •  ' 

What  can  tb*  extent  of  his  vaA  Ibul  confine  I 
A  Painter,  Critic,  Engineer,  Divine ! 

XVlI* 

Thee  Jervas  hails,  robuA  and  debonair. 

Now  have  [we]  conquer’d  Homer,  friends, 
he  cries :  . 

Dartnenf,  grave  joker,  joyous  Ford  is  there, 
Aod  wond’ring  Maine  fo  fat  with  laughing 
eyes ; 

(Gay,  Maine,  and  Cheney,  boon  companiooi 
dear. 

Gay  fat,  Maine  fatter,  Cheney  huge  of  fize) 
Yea  Dennis,  Gildon,  (bearing  thou  haA  rich* 
e«) 

And  honelt,  hateldt  Cromwell,  with  red 
breeches. 

XVIII. 

O  Wanly,  whence  cam’A  thou  with  (bortn’d 
hair. 

And  vifage  from  thy  (helves  with  daft  be* 
fprent  ? 

**  Forfooth  (quoth  be)  from  placing  Homer 
there. 

For  ancients  to  compyle  is  royne  entente; 
**  Of  ancients  only  hath  Lord  Harley  care : 

**  But  hither  me  hath  me  roeeke  lady  feat, 
**  In  manuferiptof  Greeke  red  we  thilke  fame, 
**  But  book  y  print  bcA  plefyth  myn  gude 
dame.” 

XIX. 

Yonder  I  fee,  among  th*  cxpefHng  crowd, 
Evans  with  laugh  joeo(e,  and  tragic  Young; 
High-bu(kin*d  Booth,  grave  Mawbert,  wan* 
d'ring  Frowd, 

And  Ticcomb’s  belly  wadies  (low  along. 

Sec  Digby  faints  at  Southern  talking  loud, 

*  Yea  Steel  and  Tickell  mingle  in  the  throng! . 
Tickell-r- whofe  fkitt  (in  partnerlbip  they  fiiy) 
Set  forth  for  Greece,  but  founder’d  in  the 
way. 

XX. 

Lo  the  two  Duncafties  in  Berkfbirc  known! 
Lo  Bickford,  Fortefeue,  of  Devon  land! 

*  Lo  Tooker,  Eckerlhall,  Sykes,  Rowlinfon— 
See  hearty  Morley  takes  thee  by  the  hand. 
Ayres,  Graham,  Buckridge,  joy  the  voyage 
done; 

But  who  can  count  the  leaves,  the  AarS| 
the  (and  ? 

Lo  Stonor,  Fenton,  Caldwell,  Ward  and 
Broom. 

thooiands  more ;  but  1  want  rkime  aod 
room. 
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XXI. 

How  lov’d!  how  honour’d  thou!  Yet  be  not 
vain ; 

And  furc  thou  art  not,  fori  hear  thcc  fay, 
AU  this,  my  friends,  I  owe  to  Homer’s  ftrainf, 
On  whofc  flrong  pinions  I  exalt  my  lay. 
What  from  contending  citiet  did  he  gain  ? 

And  what  rewards  hi*  grateful  country  pay  ? 
None,  none  ww  paid— Why  then  all  this  for 
me  f 

Thefe  honours,  Homer,  had  been  juft  to  thee. 

quin’s  Soliloquy,  on  feeing  the  Body  of 
Duke  Humphry  at  St  Alhan's, 


A  plague  on  Egypt’s  arts,  I  fity  ! 

Imbalm  the  dead !  on  fenfclefs  clay* 
Rich  wines  and  fpices  wafte! 

Like  ftnrgeon,  or  like  brawn,  (hall  I 
Bonnd  in  a  precious  pickle  lie. 

Which  I  can  never  tafte  ? 

Let  me  imbalm  this  flefh  of  mine 
With  turtle  fat  and  Bourdeaux  wine. 

And  fpoil  th*  Egyptian  trade  ! 

Than  Humphry’s  Duke  more  happy  L— 
Imbaim’d  alive,  old  Quin  (hall  die 
A  mummy  ready  madew 


review  of  new  publications, 

,  « 

Hiftsire-NatureHci  fyc,  fervant  de  Juite  a  la  Tkeons  de  laTerre^  et  a' IntroduRion 
a  t Hijloire  dei  Mineraux ;  M.  le  Comte  de  Buftoa*  Supplement  Toma 

Premier,  Amfterdam,  Chez  J.  H*  Schneider,  Edinburgh ,  Balfour* 

From  contemplating  .the  animal  world,  M.  de  BufPon  defeends,  in  the 
work  before  us,  to  confider  the  Foflll  Kingdorp*  Though  his  fubje^S 
may  now  be  deemed  lefs  elevated,  yet  is  it  not  lefs  capable  of  phllofophic 
inveftigation.  In  the  other  branches  of  natural  hiflory,  man  muft  contenc 
himfelf  with  obferving  fuch  objedls  as  are  already  formed.  In  this  he  may 
himfelf  become  an  operator ;  may  combine  principles  which  have  not  been 
before  united,  and  analyfe  others  which  have  never  been  feparately  exhibit¬ 
ed.  It  is  with  pleafure,  therefore,  that  we  fee  the  hiftory  of  birds,  which 
had  perhaps  too  long  ezercifed  the  deferiptive  powers  of  this  eloquent  phi- 
lofopher,  giving  place  to  a  work  that  will  afford  ample  room  for  the  deep- 
eft  refearches,  and  the  moft  extenfive  views. 

The  volume  which  he  now  prefents  to  the  pubfic,  contains  a  number  of 
diftinA  effays,  and  is  intended  to  ferve  both  as  a  fupplement  to  his  theory  of 
the  earth,'  and  as  an  introduAion  to  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy.  The  firll 
part,  which  is  theoretical,  treats  ot  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth ;  and  the  defign  of  it  is  to  prove,  that,  as  all  material  fubftances  are 
reducible  to  one  or  other  of  thefe,  lb  they  themfelves  are  to  be  referred  to 
a  principle  yet  more  general.  This  is  that  original  matter  which  he  fup<» 
pofes  to  be  every  where  the  fame  in  its  uncompounded  ftate,  and  endowed 
with  a  force  which  obferves  every  where  the  fame  law.  There  are,  accor¬ 
ding  to  him,  but  one  fpecies  of  matter,  and  one  power  of  attra<ftion,  exifting 
In  the  univerfe ;  to  the  various  combinations  of  which,  every  phaenomenon 
of  the  material  world  may  be  reduced.  This  theory  he  endeavours  to  e- 
ftablilh  by  comparing  the  elements  together,  and  proving,  that  they  not 
only  agree  in  their  effential  properties,  but  are  even  capable  of  being  tranf- 
formed  one  into  another;  “  Of  this  agreement,”  he  obferves,  “the  properties 
of  light,  which,  like  heat,  may  be  conftdered  as  a  modification  of  fire,  af¬ 
ford  an  obvious  example.  Thefe,  as  they  are  made  known  to  us  by  the 
phaenqnaena  of  refraiftion  and  inflection,  are  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  affqc- 
lioRs  of  all  other  material  fubftances.  The  rays  of  Che  fun  have  been  fou^ 


Si^n*s  iifMml 

(i¥en  to  ad  by  ItnptiKe ;  and  when  tolleded  in  the  focus  of  a  btimin  ?-gH 
to  turn  a  needle  ^at  moves  freely  about  its  center.  But  if  light,  the  fuh^ 
ftance,  which  of  all  others  has  the  beft  claim  to  be  reckoned  fui generis^  dif. 
-fers  from  them  only  in  the  fubtility  of  its  parts,  and  the  velocity  of  its  mo* 
tlon,  it  feems  neccffary  to  conclude,  that  the  divcrfity  of  the  other  cletncnti 
arifes  not  from  any  thing  efiential  to  their  nature.** 

Though  light  and  heat  are  thus  coniklercd  by  our  authot  as  modification! 
of  the  fiitne  elements,  he  does  not  fail  to  obferye,  that  each  of  th^m  is  di« 
ftinguifhed  by  properties  peculiar  to  itfelf.  «  Heat,**  fays  he,  •«  for  exaid« 
pic.  is  of  two  kinds,  iummous  and  ohfeure ;  The  fun  is  the  vafi  focus  of  th# 
one ;  the  earth  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  other.**  To  underftand  this 
theory,  it  is  ncccflary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  experiments  ofhf.  Mairaxu 
JPiat  ingenious  academician  has  demonflrated  *,,thati  in  the  lat.  of  Paris^ 

'  the  intenfity  of^ the  folar  rays  in  fummer,  is  to  their  intenfity  in  winter,  as 
17  to  I  nearly;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  has  found,  from  a  long  feries  of 
obfervarions,  that  the  difference  of  heat  at  thefe  two  feafons*is  only  32®  of 
Reaumur  i  tnermometer.  The  ratio,  and  the  difi'crence  of  the  folar  heat, 
being  thus  known,  it  was  cafy  to  find  the  quantity  itfelf;  and  it  appeared, 
that  the  whole  cfFcd  of  the  fun's  rays  in  fummer,  is  to  elevate  the  thermo* 
meter  34*,  and  in  wiiltef  no  more  than '2^.*  Now,  a:s  the  mean*  height  of 
the  thermometer  at  the  fummer  folfiice  is  26®,  it  follows,  that,  were  the 
*!hfludncc  of  the  fun  altogether  removed,  the  thermometer  would  ftill  re¬ 
main  at  8®  below  the  point  of  Congelation,  or  at  14®  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale. 

the  earth  itfelf,  there  muft  of  confequcncc  bfe  a  permanent  d^rw  of 
heat of,  te  the  language  of  M.  Mairan^  a  central  emanation,  fufi&iently 
pdw^ul  to  produce  this  effe^,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  external 
eaufe. 

'  In  thisfhort  abftrad  df  Mairan’s' theory,  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
an  inaccuracy,  which  perplexes  exceedingly  both  the  effay  to  which  we 
liave  referred,  and  the  pafiTage  which  is  noW  before  us.  In  both,  we  find, 
that  the' authors,  not  coutent  with  the  legitimate  conclufion  which  has 
been  mentioned  above,  confider  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  terreftrial 
beat  as  being  likewife  afcertained ;  and  M.  de  Buffon  accordingly  a/Terts, 
that  it  is  29  times  greater  than  the  heat  of  the  fummer  Ain.  Tli^s  infe* 
Yence  is,  hdwever,  perfectly  unwarranted  :  We  have  difeovered  the  abfo* 
lute  quantity  of  the  folar  heat,  becaufe  we  have  a  trigonometric  meafure 
X)f  the  ratio,  and  a  thcrmoractric  meafure  of  the  difference  of  the  cffeCb 
produced  by  it.  The  tcrreftrial  heat  admits,  however,  only  of  the  latter 
of  thefe  meafurcs;  and  therefore,  its  abfolute  quantity,  whatever  huma^ 
ingenuity  may  hereafter  effeCt,  is  at  prefent  altogether  unknown. 

In  comparing  together  fire  and  air,  our  author  obferves,  “  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  ever  the  primary  aliment  of  the  former.  The  power  of  air,  to  pre- 
ferve  its  fluidity  with'  a  Icfs  degree  of  heat  than  aUy  other  body,  feems  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  conneCkioU.  We  learn  from  thence,  that  as  iilr 
yields  moS  eafily  to  the  expanfive  motion  of  heat,  it  has,  of  all  other  fob* 
fiances,  the  greateft  afiSnity  to  fire,  augments  its  adkivity,  and  becomes  nc'* 
ceffary  to  its  cxtflence.  Accordingly,  combulkible  iPatters  are  fuch  as  con¬ 
tain  this  fluid  in  the  greateft  abundance.  They,*  for  the  moft  part,  origi'- 
nate  from  animal  and  vegeuble  fubftanccs ;  have  been  long  expofed  to  me 
aCflon  of  a  gentle  heat ;  contain  in  them  a  great  quantity  of  light,  aen4 
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oilj  {xarticltf ;  azid«  on  thefe  accounts*  are  mod  fuiceptible  of  an  ex* 
panfivc  and  vibratory  motion.^ 

;M.  de  Bufon  is  no  friend  to  the  phl9gifton  of  modem  chymifts.  A  fnb- 
ftance,  indeed*  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  gravitatl^, 
and  ieems  even  to  poiTcis  abfolute  levity*  is  inconfijftent  with  thardrppliclty 
which  be  is<lefirous  of  introducing  into  the  theory  of  matter*  Me  refufea 
It  a  place,  therefore,  among  the>  original  and  uncompounded  principles  of 
body,  asid.hoids  it  to  be  made  up  of  the  particles  of  fire  combined  with 
thofc  of  fixed  air*  Phacnomena  arc  not  wanting  to  prove  the  polfibility  of 
this  combinaticn ;  but  with  thefe  our  author  Iccms  to  be  very  imperfc^lly 
acquainted ;  and  it  is  with  furprife  that  we  find  here  a  profound  filence  as 
t)0  all  the  properties  of  fixed  air,  that  have  of  late  been  inveftigated  by  fc- 
veral  eminent  *  philofophcrs*  The  increafe  of  weight  in  fome  bodies,  as 
lead  and  xinc*  by  the  aflion  of  heat*  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  parciefes 
of  fire  detained  and  fixed  in  the  body.  This  hypothefis  is  not  new,  neither 
\i  it  free  from  obje^Uon  ;  yet  it  mufi  be  owned,  that  a  fubfiance  like  the 
pMoglfton,  exempted  from  obedience  to  a  law,  which  is  every  where  elle 
(b  rigoroufly  enforced,  is  not  to  be  admitted  without  the  lad  necellity. 

[  Our  author  profecutes  his  argument  by  enumerating  the  points  of  coin¬ 
cidence,  which  he  has  obferved  among  the  difierent  elements,  and  by  ex¬ 
plaining  !tbe  proceiics  employed  in  their  mutual  transformatlpn.  His  I'ea- 
tiepiings  on  thefe  fubjeds  are  always  Ingenious,  and  often  jufi,  but  without 
that  arrangement  and  perfpicuity,  which  arc  fo  neceflary  in  abdra^  ami 
general  fpeculatioris.  After  having  proved,  as  he  pretends,  that  there  is 
but  one  law  of  force  exiting  in  the  unrvcrfe,  he  concludes  ivith  obferving, 
that  Newton  was  the  firft  who  afiigned  the  affinities,  or  eJedfive  attradions 
cf  bodies,  as  the  caui'es  of  chymical  dilToluiions.  *  But  he  did  not,’  adds 
our  author,  *  extend  his  views  fo  far  as  to  obdrve,  that  thefe  affinities  are 
<  no  more  than  the  efie(5ts  of  univerial  aura(dion ;  and,  on  this  account,  his 

*  theory  is  neither  luminous  nor  complete,  while  it  obliges  him  to  fuppofe 
\  as  many  difficrent  laws  of  affinity,  as  there  are  different  phacnomena  to 

*  be  accounted  for.*  '  , 

*  Thofc  phiiofopher^who  are  captiva;^  by  the  mere  plaufibility  of  an  hy« 

potheiis,  have  often  cenfufed  the  cfaution,  or  as  they  wHl  have  it,  the  timi- 
duy,i  with  wh^h  Sir*  Ui^c  Newiton  proceeded  in  his  inq-utries*  This  re¬ 
proach,  however,  was  never  thrown  out  againfl  him  with  lefsrcafon  th^n 
on  the  prefent  occafion.  He  could  nor,  without  abandoning  the  mo(i 
undeniable  principles  of  philoiophy,  embrace  a  fytfem,  fimple  indeed,  but 
saadeqiiaco  to  the  e€e<Ss  for  which  it  would  accounL  The  firm  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  %)atter,  to  thofe  which  are  coottguous,  .and  their  feeble 
conne<^ion  with  thofe  that  are  remote,  require  that  the  force  of  corpufeu- 
lar  attradlion  ihould  be  inverfdy  as  cubes,  or  fome  higher  powers,  of 
the  dillances  from  their  centers.  ’  Were  the*only  force  exiiting  in  nature, 
hkc  gravity^  inverfhJy  as  the  iquares,  all  matter  would  form  itfelf  iikto  one 
globe,  of  which  the  parts  would  not  cohere,  but,  by  tending  to  the  center^ 
would  maintain  an  equilibrium,  that  might  nevertheiefs  be  diffurbed  by 
the  fmxaUeff  force.  The  fable  of  the,  Atlieqian  archite^  would  then  he  rca- 
haeddn  the  works  of  nature  ;  and,  as  the  nice  balance  of  his  budding  was 
fu)>verted  by  the  weight  of  a  bif d,  fo  the  univerfe  itielf  mig^t  ]^'Ield  to  the 
impreffion  of  a  fingle  atom.  *  ^  *  * 
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'M.  de  Buffbn,  however,  pays  fo  little  attention,  to  thefc  clrcumftancesg 
that*  he  concludes  the  theoretical  part  of  this  volume  with  a  memoir,  iti«^ 
l^ded  to  prove  a  priori^  that  the  only  law  of  force  which  can  cxift  in  na¬ 
ture  rouft  be  exprefled  by  a  fingle  algebraic  form ;  and .  that  therefore,  if 
k  be  found  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  in  one  cafe,  it 
muft  be  ib  in  every  other.  In  this  memoir,  he  gives  us  the  fubftance  of  the 
argument,  which,  near  thirty  years  ago,  was  agitated  between  him  and  M. 
Clairault.  That  celebrated  mathematician  was  among  the  iirft  who  aN 
tempted,  by  a  direct  method,  to  find  the  equation  of  the  Lunar  orbit.  In 
order  to  firoplify  the  complex  expreffion  which  hc'  had  deduced  from  his 
general  folution  of  that  difficult  problem,  he  was  forced  to  make  fuppofi- 
tions  not  ftridJy  agreeable  to  truth  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  them,  to  rejeft 
quantities  much  more  confiderable  than  hc  at  firft  imagined.  Not  appri fed 
of  his  error,  hc  faw,  with  afionifhment,  that  certain  inequalities  of  the 
Lunar  path  wdre  found,  by  his  calculus,  to  be  only  half  of  what  they 
were  known  to  be  from  obfervation.  He  would  probably  have  looked  for 
the  caufe  of  this  difagreement  in  his  own  calculations,  if,  by  a  ftrange 
coincidence,  D'Alembert  and  Euler  had  not,  about  the  fame  time,  arrived  fc- 
paratcly  at  the  fame  conclufion.  It  feemed,  therefore,  probable,  that  the 
error  lay  in  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  which  had  ferved  as  the  com¬ 
mon  bafis  of  their  invelligations.  Inftead  of  it,  M.  Clairault  then  endea¬ 
voured  to  fubftitute  another,  where  gravity  fhould  dccreafe  partly  as  the 
iquares,  and  partly  as  the  biquadrates  of  the  di fiances  from  the  center  in^ 
creafed*  and  this,  he  believed,  would  reconcile  his  calculus  with  obferva¬ 
tion.  M*  de  Bufibn  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this  alteration,  which  was  at  once 
repugnant  to  his  own  theory,  and  fubverfive  of  the  whole  Newtonian  fy- 
ftem.  The  arguments  which  he  employed  at  that  time,  and  which  he  re¬ 
peats  now,  are  of  a  fub'tile  and  metaphyfical  nature,  proceeding  •  mofily  on 
the  Lnbmtidn  principle  of  a  fufficitnt  reafon\  a  mode  of  argument  jufi  in  itfelf, 
but  of  dangerous  application;  as  we  are  ready  to  mifiake  the  order  of  our 
conceptions  for  the  order  of  nature.  But,  however  the  reader  may  rclifli 
fbeh  abfirad  fpcculattons,  he  will  probably,  be  better^  fatisfied  with  know¬ 
ing,  that  M-  Clairault  afterwrards  difeovered,  and  candidly  acknowledged,* 
that  the  error  was  in  his  own  calculations,  and  not  in  the  principles  of 
Newton;  a  circumfiance  of  which  M.  de  Buffon  has  made  no  mention, 
though  he  might  have  been  ezpeAed  to  do  fo,  in  jufiice  to  the  memory  of 
his  Umfirious  antagonift. 

(Ts  fr  continuid.) 


Tbf  (knJihMtkn  of  England^  or  an  Account  of  the  EngUJh  Covernnient ;  in  nuhiA 
it  is  compared  mdth  the  Republican  form  of  Covemtnenty  and  oecajionally  •with  the 
other  Motutrekies  in  Europe.  By  J.  L.  De  Lokne,  Advocate^  Qtizen  of  Gem* 
T%f.  8vo,  Kcarflcy;  Edinburgh^  Creech. 

UNDER  a  free  and  limited  government,  there  mufl  exifi  faifilons  and 
parties;  and  though,  in  many  refpe^s,  advantages  refuli  from  thefe, 
it  is  a  confequence  of  them,  that  the  truth  is  difguifed  and  disfigured, 
fh  '^eat  Britain,'  the  advocates  for  the  crown,  the  panegyrirfis  of  the 
people,  have  thrown  a  confufion  into  its  hiftory,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
Every  mttcr  of  importaucc  is  difputed;  and  evidence,  contradk* 
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tbry  oppofite»  is  held  out.  The  mod  didii^iflied  and  the  mod  labo* 
rious  inquirers  into  our  con  dilution »  are  Mr  Tjrrtl  and  Dr  Brady ;  and 
each  of  them  has  a  train  of  followers  who  have  adopted  and  enforc^  their 
opinions.  The  former,  with  great  erudition,  and  with  a  candour  which 
did  not  allow  him  to  wifh  to  deceive,  is  yetfeduced,  by  his  zeal  for  liberty, 
to  multiply  his  proofs  with  a  prodigality  which  hurts  the  caufe  he  is  dr^ 
nuous  to  defend.  The  latter,  penetrating  and  concife,  difputes  with  abill* 


The  latter,  penetrating  and  concife,  difputes  with  abill* 

.  ty ;  but  his  interpretations  of  our  records  and  laws  are  often  deceitful  and 
forced.  He  extols  power  and  prerogative,  at  the  ezpence  of  truth  and  of 
judice ;  and  he  has  left  this  (lain  on  his  memory,  that  he  wirou  with  the 
illiberal  intention  of  vindicating  tyranny.  His  talents,  however,  the  pkui* 

,  fibility  of  his  reafoning,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  arguments,  procured 
to  him  a  fuperiority  over  his  antagonid.  Our  later  hidorians  have  in  ge¬ 
neral  been  druck  with  his  prccifion,  while  they  could  perceive  nothing  but 
confudon  in  the  colledflons  of  Mr  Tyrrel ;  and  they  have  done  him  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  embrace  his  conclufions,  without  fubmitting  to  the  trouble  of  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  foundations  on  which  they  red.  it  may  be  obferved,  at  the 
fame  time,  that,  of  late  aifo,  fome  writers  have  darted  up  amongd  us, 
whofe  inclination  to  impartiality  is  laudable  ;  but  of  thefe,  it  is  to  be  laid, 
that  ^ey  have  been  fo  weak  and  fo  blind,  that  they  perceived  not  the 
views  which  a^uated  their  predccelfors.  They  now  copy  the  fentimeuts  of 
MrTyrrel,  and  now  fubi'eribe  to  tliofe  of  Dr  Brady;  and  their  perfor¬ 
mances  exhibit  a  motley  and  putid  mafs  of  contradtdions^and  abfurdities, 
which  cannot  be  read  or  even  thought  of  without  adoniihment  or  laugh¬ 
ter  *. 

Our  conditution,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  fubjed  of  a  difficulty  almoft  e« 
qual  to  its  importance;  and,  if  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  with  every 
advantage  to  their  with,  have  often  failed  in  explaining  it,  little  fuecefs  is  to 
be  expe(ded  from  the  fpeculations  of  a  foreigner.  Mondeur  Qe  Lolncke  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  penetration ;  but  he  has.  not  coQ- 
fulted  the  antient  monuments  of  our  hidory  and  law.  He  builds  on  wri¬ 
ters  who  are  hypothetical  and  factious ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  caches  the 
truth,  he  is  immediately  to  lofe  it.  He  wanders  in  a  labyrinth  of  which 
he  knows  not  the  windings.  He  now  advances,  and  now  retreats.  Hjs  la¬ 
bour  is  keen,  but  inededual.  He  fweats,.  and  he  toils,  but.  no  acquifitiphs 
are  obtained,  and  no  honours  are  won.  \ 

It  is  the  irreparable  misfortune  of  this  author,  that  he  condd.ers  the  aera 
of  the  Norman  conqued  as  the  real  foundation  of  the  Engliih  conditu.- 
tton ;  an  opinion,  which  is  in  dire^and  violent  oppodtion  tp  whatever  U.re- 
fpe^ble  in  our  antient  records  and  laws..  The  notion,,  notwithdanding, 
through  the  authority  chiedy  of  Dr  Brady,  has  been  pretty  generally  re¬ 
ceived;  and  even  Mr  Hume  has  inadvertently  given  a  fan<Stion  to  it.  The 
reader  may  not,  therefore,  be  difpleafed,  that  we  examine  into,  and  refute 
a  fancy,  which  leads  to  concludons  of  a  mod  pernicious  nature,  and  which 
the  defenders  of  prerogative  and  defpodfm  are  forward  to  inculcate. 

‘  William  of  Normandy,*  fays  Monf.  Dc  Lolme,  *  having  defeated 
Harold,'  and  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  crown,  fubverted  the  ancient  fa- 

*  lu  this  clafs  of  writers,  the  moh  ridiculous  and  the  moTt  abfurd,  is  the  author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  on  a  new  plan ;  a  work,  of  which,  ao  accoudit  is  ^iven  ia  Not.  4,th, 
and  jth  of  this  publioiiftoii.  ^ 
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brie  of  tbe  S^on  legifladoae  He  extenoinated-  or  expelled  the  forreep 

_ • _  1 _ 


occupiers  of  brnds,  m  order  to  diftnbute  their  pofTeflicnis  among  his  f«4L 
lowers ;  and  eftablifhed  the  feudal  fyftcra  of  government,  as  better  adapt- 
cd  to  hts  fituadob,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  which  be  poflefTed  a  com- 
petexit  idea. 

*  This  fort  of  government  prevailed  alfo  in  alihoft  all  the  other  parts  of 
£uropc*  But,  inHead  of  being  eftablifhed  by  dint  of  arms,  and  all  at  once, 
as  in  England,  it  had  only  been  formed  on  the  continent,  and  particularly 
in  France,  through  a  long  fcrics  of  flow  fucceffive  events ;  a  difference  of 
ctrcumflances  this,  from  which  confequences  were  in  time  to  arife,  as  Im¬ 
portant  as  they  were  at  firfl  difficult  to  be  feen.* 

Such  are  the  futile  pofltions  which  modem  authors,  from  inattention  or 
ignorance,  or  from  an  admiration  of  defpotirin,  have  been  fludious  to  dif- 
play  and  to  embeUifh  !  For  the  fake  of  preciflon,  we  (hall  treat  them  in 
their  order.  It  is  firft  aflerted,  *  That  william  of  Normandy  having  de¬ 
feated  Harold,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  crown,  and  fubverted  the  an- 
tient  fabric  of  the  Saxon  legiflation.* 

It, is  to  be  obfervtd,  that,  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  the 
crown  of  England  was  claimed  by  Harold,  by  William  of  Normandy,  and 
by  Edgar  Athelihg.  The  lafl  was  without  capacity,  and  the  people  were 
averfe  from  him.  Harold  could  plead  no  legal  title  ;  and  Duke  William 
was  o^ed  to  the  fucceffion,  by  the  teflament  of  Edward,  to  which  the  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  the  nation  had  adhibited  their  confent  %  No  datin  could 
be  llronger,  or  more  in  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times.  Harold,  notwiihflandlng, 
ufvirped  upon  this  claim,  and  affumed  the  royalty.  Duke  William  collec¬ 
ted  an  army  to  chaflife  him,  and  to  eflablifli  himielf  in  his  jcfl  rights.*  For 
this  purpofr  he  invaded  England,  and  the  battle  of  Haflings  was  fought* 
In  this  battle  Harold  fell ;  and  there  now  remaining  no  obflacle  to  Wif- 
liaihV  advancement,  the  Englilh  nation  readily  fuflained  his  pretenfions, 
and  proceeding  to  his  eledion,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  him.  Here, 
indeed,  there  was  a  conquefl ;  but  it  was  not  over  the  people  of  England ; 
it  was  over  Harold  and  his  followers.  William  did  not  make  himfelf  a 
mafier  of  the  crown ;  but  was  eleded  to  the  privileges  of  a  Saxon  mo¬ 
narch.  The  laws  and  the  conflitutlon  received  no  (hock  by  his  fuedeflion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  takeh  bound  by  an  oath  to  preferve  them;  by 
that^ry  oath  which  was  required  of  the  Saxon  kings  +.  And,  in  fad,  he 
granted  a  confirmation  of  the  Jaws  of  the  Confeflbr  The  antient  fabric 
of  the  Saxpn  le^iflation  remained  in  force,  and  continued  to  exifl ;  and  we 
even  meet  with  it  afterwards  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John ;  which, 
while  it  offered  a  remedy  to  the  defeds  which  had  arifen  in  the  common 
law,  was  declaratory  of  the  fundamental  views  which  difiinguifhed  the 
conftitution  before  the  invafion  of  Duke  William  |}.  . 

It  is  urged,  in  the  fecond  place,  *  That  Duke  William  exterminated  or 
expelled  the  former  occupiers  of  land,  in  order  to  diftribuie  their  poffel- 


*  Of  Hiif,  the  inquifitive  reader  will  find  the  clcireft  evidence  in  the  bifioriant  contem- 
ry  with  Duke  William ;  and  by  attending  to  that  curious  and  inftru^five  hifiorical  mor 
ent,  the  taped ry  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayciix,  of  which  rcprefcntations  have  beefi 
ifbed,  both  in  krauce  and  England, 
f  Cook,  argament.  Aoti-Nornian. 

I  See.  William's  laws,  ap.*  Wilkins. 

I  See  Lc:d  Cckf,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Petyt,  Ste, 
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/ions  afDong  hit  folloverit* .  •  To  have  ade4  la  this  manoer,  William  muft^ 
Indeed,  have  been  a  conqueror,  in  fcnfe  ef  the  word.  But  his  be¬ 

haviour  was  wldelj*  different.  The  nobility  and  the  propi^ors  only,  who 
had  followed  the  uitcreffs  of  Harold,  he  confidered  as  his  eneoMes;  aA49 
to  thofe  of  them  who  did  not  perl(h  in  the  field,  he  condnded  hi mielf  with, 
the  f^erity  which  fuited  his  condition.  The  efiates  of  every  perfon  who 

'  ;amil'’hitn,  were  forfeited.  Of  thefc,  it  Waa  nm^ 
ould  pofleis  himfelf,  and  he  gave  them  out  in  do^ 


had  a^ed  or  declared  a 

tural  and  juft,  that  he  il  ,  _ 

nations  to  his  Barons.  But  he  prefumed  not  to  feize  any  lands,  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  whicl^  had  preferved  a  neutrality,  of  had  operated  to  his  fer- 
vice.  No.  man  loft  an  eftate  which  he  had  not  endangered.  <  NnUi  Gallo/  fays 
an  old  hiftorian,  *  datum  eft  quod  Anglo  cuiquam  injuile  faerii  ablatum 
'  In  the  third  place,  it  is  contended,  *  that  Duke  William  eftabftfhed  the 
<  feudal  government,  by  dint  of  arras,  and  all  at  once.’  The  fets- 
dal  government,  however,  was  known  in  every  ftage  of  iu  progrefe,  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  t  ;  and  he  only  rendered  more  common  the  perpetuity  of 
the  fief ;  a  ebndu^,  which,  inftcad  of  being  fevcrc  or  tyrannical,  was  in  fa£l 
bpt^ciali  inalmuch  as  a  hereditary  gift  is  preferable  to  a  pofieffion 
*  which  is  precarious  and  temporary.  In  giving  perpetual  grants,  he  fob- 
lowed*  the  ufage  of  Normandy,  and  ue  bias  of  inftitutions  already 
familiar  to  the  Englifh;  but  inftead,  of  eftabliflii]^,-  all  at  onee,  even  th« 
perpetuity  of  the  fief,  it  is  clear,  beyond  the  pombtJtiy  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  feudal  fyftem,  in  this  enlarged  ftate,  was  not  extended  over  England 
tUl  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  tl.  And,  what  occaitoned 
this  extenCoQ,  was  not  the  force  or  the  fwords  of  Princes,  but  the  ad«- 
vantages  which  the  holders  of  fiefs  poffefied  over  free  and  allodial  pro¬ 
prietors,  in  the  fecurity  of  their  condition,  and  la  the  eftiniadon  of  their 
rank  and  dignity. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  a  croud  of  inaccurate  inquirers,  that  the  feudal  fyfteai 
was  borrowed  by  one  nation  of  Europe  from  another;  but,  taking  its  rife 
from  a  peculiarity  of  manners  and  of  fituationr  it  eftabiUhed  itfelf  in  -all 
thofe  countries  where  that  peculiarity  prevailed.  It  did  not  fpread  from 
place  to  place ;  and  no  foreign  intercourfe  was  neceffary  in  any  European 
nation  to  give  a  beginning  to,  or  to  introduce  a  polity  to  which  men  were 
led  unavoidably  by  the  way  of  thinking  peculiar  to  their  fituation^  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  opinion,  that  William  introduced  all  at  once  into  England 
the  feudal  inftitutions,  kfs  repugnant  to  probability  than  to  hKbory.  Jk  it  pof- 
fible,  chat  a  fyftem,  the  moft  imgular  which  has  at  any  time  appeared  ifi  i'o« 
ciety,  and  which  was  to  produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  fentiraents  of  men 
with  regard  to  property  and  government,  could  be  irainedlately^  and  With 

*  Gulitlmos  Pi^avieniif.  It  U  to  be  confefled,  indeed,  that  fome  freedoms  Were  ufeU 
with  the  clergy.  But  it  muft  be  noticed,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  w  eak  ruperduion 
ind  piety  ot  Edward,  and  of  the  conruHon  conicquent  on  his  death,  the  clergy  i)ad 
fraudulently  poiiciied  themldvca  of  edaies.  Of  thefe  they  wete  deprived  with  littk  ceremo* 
ny,  and  perhaps  with  an  cxyrcHion  of  contempt  and  indignation.  When  they  could  thow, 
fiowever,  proper  rights,  which  happened  rumetimes,  the  poilcfllons  to  which  tbele  referred 
>vcrc  continued  to  them.  Vheyffccm,  notwiihOanding,  to  have  complained  very  violently  of 
injulUce  ;  a  thing  not  furprifing,  when  we  con fider  their  rapachy  or  infolence;  and  which 
confirms  their  ^uUt  rather  than  eyiooes  their  innocence.  The  curious  reader  m4y  compare 
the  Bar.  Anil,  of  I^iadox,  and  In^pbut, 

t  Scldcii*s  titles  of  honour,  and  fillhop  NicolfoU  de  jure  feudall  veterua  Saxonum. 

I  Coke,  Madox,  &c. 
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one  effort,  extended  over  a  great  kingdom?  Are  nations  fo  little  attached 
to  ancient  cuftoms?  And  do  they  adopt  new  ones  fo  eadly  ? 

It  is  not  ncccfTary  to  infift  at  greater  length  on  thefe  topics.  Enough  has 
•been  faid,  to  Ihow  that  Monf.  De  Lolme  has  been  hafiy  and  inconfiderate. 
His  confHtutional  inquiries  deferve  not  to  be  explained  to  the  reader.  Be* 
fides,  being  incomplete,  they  are  dangerous.  Yet,  it  is  not  always  that  he 
is  an  advocate  for  power.  When  he  (peaks  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  and 
of  the  fabjeft ;  when  he  treats  a  matter  which  regards  not  intimately  the 
law  and  the  conftitution,  he  is  enrertaining,  if  not  inftrudive.  What  he 
has  remarked  concerning  private  liberty,  or  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
we  (hall  prefent  to  our  readers  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ability  and  compohtion. 

«  We  have  hitherto’ fays  he, « only  treated  of  general  liberty,  that  is,  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation  as  a  nation,  and  of  its  (hare  in  the  government.  It  now 
remains  that  we  (hould  treat  particularly  of  a  thing  without  which  this  gene* 
ral  liberty,  being  abfolutely  fruftrated  in  its  objed,  would  be  only  a  matter 
of  ohenution,  and  even  could  not  long'fubiift:  I  mean  the  liberty  of  in¬ 
dividuals* 

«  Private  liberty,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the  Englift  lawyers,  confifts, 
firft,  of  the  right  of  property^  that  is,  of  the  right  of  enjoying  excluhvely 
the  gifts  of.  fortune,  and  all  the  various  fruits  of  one’s  inaullry.  Secondly, 
of  the  right  of  perfonai fccurity.  Thirdly,  of  the  locomotive  faculty ^  taking  the 
word  in  its  more  confined  fenfe.  " 

*  Each  of  thefe  rights,  fay  again  the  Englifh  lawyers,  is  inherent  in  the 
perfon  .of  every  Englilhman ;  they  are  to  him  as  an  inheritance,^  and  he 
cannot  be  deprived  of  them,  but  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  paffrd  according 
to  the  laws  ot  the  land.  And,  indeed,  this  right  of  inheritance  being 'ex* 
preiTed  in  Englifh  by  one  word,  (birth-right),  the  fame  as  that  whicn  ex- 
prefTes  the  King’s  title  to  the  crown,  it  has,  in  times  of  opprefiion,  been 
often  oppoied  to  him  as  a  right,  doubtleis  of  a  lefs  extent,  but  of  a  landtion 
equal  to  that  of  his  own. 

«  One  of  the  principal  effcdls  of  .the  right  of  property  is,  that  the  King 
can  take  from  his  fubjeds  no  part  of  what  they  pofiefs :  He  mud  wait  tiU 
they  themfelves  grant  it  him ;  and  this  right,  which,  as  we  have  feea  be¬ 
fore,  is,  by  its  confequences,  the  bulwark  that  proteds  all  the  others, 
has  moreover  the  immediate  effed  of  preventing  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
opprefiion. 

•  In  regard  to  the  attempts,  to  which  the  right  of  property  might  be  ex* 
pofiM  from  one  individual  to  another,  1  believe  I  (hall  have  faid  every  thing, 
when  1  have  obierved,  that  there  is  no  man  in  England  wha  can  oppofe 
the  irrefiftible  power  of  the  laws  ;  that,  as  the  judges  cannot  be  deprived  of 
their  employments  but  on  an  accufation  by  parliament,  the  effed  of  intered 
with  the  fovereign,  or  with  thofe  who  approach  his  perfon,  cannot  pofiibly 
influence  their  decifions;  that,  as  the  judges  themfelves  have  no  power 
to  pafs  fentence,  till  the  matter  of  tad  has  been  fettled  by  men  nominated, 
we  may  almod  fay,  at  the  common  choice  of  the  parties,  all  private  views, 
nnd  confcqucnily  all  refped  of  perfons,  are  banilhed  from  the  couris  of  ju* 
dice.  However,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  which  may  ferve  to  throw 
light  on  the  fubjed  I  have  undertaken  to  treat,  1  (hall  relate,  in  general, 
what  is  the  law  in  civil  matters,  that  has  taken  place  in  England. 

<  When  the  Pandeds  were  found  at  Amalphi  the  clergy,  who  were  the  on¬ 
ly  men  that  were  able  to  underdand  them,  did  not  negled  that  opportunity 
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of  Jncreafing  the  influence  they  had  already  obtained,  and  caufed  them  to 
be  received  in  the  greatefl  part  of  Curope.  England,  which  was  deflii\ed 
to  have  a  conflitution  fo  different  from  that  of  odier  flates,  was  to  be  farther 
diftinguiftied  by  its  rejecting  the  Roman  Laws. 

«  Under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  immediate  fucceflbrs,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  foreign  ecclcfiaftics  flocked  to  the  court  of  England.  Their  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  fovercign,  which  might  in  other  (Utes  be  conTidered  as 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  was  not  fo  in  a  country  where  the  fovereign, 
being  all-powerful,  to  obtain  influence  over  him,  was  to  obtain  power  itfelf. 
ThcEnglilh  nobility  faw,  with  the  greateft  jealoufy,  men  of  a  condition  fo 
different  from  their  own,  veiled  with  a  power  to  the  attacks  of  which  they 
'  were  immediately  expofed ;  and  thought  that  they  would  carry  that  power 
to  the  height,  if  they  were  ever  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  laws  which  thofe  fame 
men  fought  to  introduce,  ^nd  of  which  they  would  neceffarily  become  both 
the  depontaries  and  interpreters. 

«  It  happened,  therefore,  by  a  foraewhat  Angular  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances,  that  to  the  Roman  laws  brought  over  to  England  by  Monks,  the  i- 
dea  of  ecclefiaftical  power  became  affociated;  juft  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
fame  Monks,  afterwards  favoured  by  Kings  who  endeavoured  to  eftabliln  a 
dcfpotic  government,  became  affociated  the  idea  of  defpotifm.  The  nobi¬ 
lity,  at  all  times,  reje<ftcd  them,  even  with  a  degree  of  ill  humour  • ;  and 
the  ufurper  Stephen,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  conciliate  their  affedioos,  went 
fo  far  as  to  prohibit  the  ftudy  of  thofe  laws. 

‘  The  general  difpofition  of  things  eftablifhing,  as  we  have  feen,  a  great’ 
communication  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  the  averflon  to  the 
Roman  laws  gradually  ^>read  itfelf  far  and  wide:  and  thofe  laws,  whofe  wif- 
4  dom  in  many  cafes,  and  particularly  thehr  extenftvenefs,  ought  naturally  to 
have  procured  them  a  reception  when  the  Englifti  laws  were  as  yet  but  ia 
their  infancy,  experienced  the  raoft  fteady  oppofition  from  the  lawyers  ;  and 
as  thofe  who  fought  to  introduce  them,  frequently  renewed  their, attempts* 
there  at  length  arofe  a  kind  of  general  refolution  imongft  the  laity,  to  con¬ 
fine  them  to  univerflties  and  monafteries  f . 

<  .1  his  oppofition  was  carried  fo  far,  that  Fortefeue,  chief  juftice  of  the 
King’s  bench,  and  afterwards  chancellor,  under  Henry  VI.  wrote  a  book  en¬ 
titled  de  Laudibuf  Legum  Angllae^  in  which  he  propofes  to  demonftrate  the 

•  The  nobility,  under  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  declared  in  the  French  of  thofe  times* 

,  ♦  Pur  cc  que  Ic  roialme  d’Englcicrrc  n’etoit  derant  ces  heures,  oe  arenteot  du  Roy  notre  Seig- 
«  nior,  et  Seigniors  du  Parlcment,  unques  nc  Icra  rule  ne  go? erne  par  la  Icy  civil.*  viz.  Ini 
much  as  the  kiugdom  of  England  was  not  before  this  time,  nor  according  to*  the  intent  of  the 
King  our  lord,  and  lords  of  parliament,  ever  fball  be,  ruled  oor  goveraed  by  the  dvil  Uw. 
In  Rich,  Par  lame  ftio  fVeftmonaJierii^  Feb.  3.  Anno  », 

f  {  might  Jhew,  if  it  belonged  to  my  lubjeO,  that  the  liberty  of  thinking  in  religioua  mat¬ 
ters,  which  has  at  all  times  remarkably  prevailed  in  England,  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufes  as 
its  political  liberty:  Both  arc  owing  to  this,  that  the  lame  men,  whofe  intereft  it  is  in  othd* 
countries  that  the  people  ibould  be  influenced  by  prejudices,  either  political  or  religions,  have 
been  in  England  forced  to  unite  with  and  inform  them.  1  (hall  here  take  occafiou  to  obferve  ' 
in  anfwer  to  the  reproach  made  to  the  Englilb,  by  Prcfidcoi  Hcnault,  in  .his  rauch-efteemed 
chronological  hiftory  of  France,  that  the  frequent  changes  of  religion,  which  have  taken  place 
in  England,  do  not  argue  any  fervilc  difpolitioii  in  the  people;  they  only  prove  the  equilibrium 
between  the  then  exifting  feds ;  There  was  none  but  what  might  become  the  prevailing  one, 
when  ever  the  Sovereign  thought  proper  to  declare  for  it;  and  it  was  aot  England,  as  people 
thtok  ac  ftrft  figbc,  it  was  its  goveruaioDt  which  changed  its  reilgioo. 
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fupcriorky  of  the  5«gh*fl»  law  orer  the  civil  •  aod  that  nothing  qiight  be 
granting  on  this  fuhjed,^hc  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  fapenor  aatlquU 
tff  and  crates  their  origin  to  a  period  oiiKh  aAtcrior  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome* 

•  This  fplrit  has  been  even  preferred  to  oiuoh  more  naodern  tioKs;  ao4 
v^hen  we  peruft  the  many  paragrapKs  that  Judge  Hale  has  written  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  common  law,  to  prove,  that  in  the  tew  cafes  in  wWch  the  cf. 
ri!  law. is  admitted  in  England,  it, can  have  no  power  by  virtue  of  any  dc* 
ferehcedue  to  the  orders  of  Juillnian,  (a  truth,  which  had  certainly  no  need 
of  proof),  we  plainly  fee  that  this  chief  Jufticei  who  was  alfi)  a  very  great 
lawyer,  had,  in  this  refpedt,  retained  focnewhat  of  the  heat  of  party. 

•  Even  at  prefent  the  Engliih  lawyers  attribute  the  liberty  they  enjoy, 
and  of  which  other  nations  are  not  pofTefled,  to  their  having  r.cje<51;c  J,  while 
chofe  nations  hare  admitted,  the  ‘Roman  law ;  which  is  midaking  the  cfFcd 
for  thecaufe.  It  is  not  becaufc  the  English  have  rejeded  the  Raman  iaiW 
that  they  arc  free ;  hut^t  is  becaufe  they  were  tree,  or^  at  lead,  becaufc  they 
had  amoned  them  thofe  caufes  which  were,  in  procefs  of  thne,  to  make 
them  fo,  that  they  have  been  able  to  rejed  the  Romsui  laws.  But,  in  truth, 
if  they  had  admitted  them,  the  fame  caufes  that  enabled  them  to  rejed  the 
whole^  would  have  like  wife  enabled  them  to  reject  thofe  parts  of  them 
which  did  notfuit  them;  and  they  would  have  feco,  that  it  is  very  poflihle 
to  receive  the  decidons  of  the  civil  law  on  the  fubjoft  of  the  ftrvitutes  urba^ 
naeet  rufticae^  without  adopting  its  principles  with  refpeA  to  the  power  of 
the  Emperors 

« Of  this  the  republic  of  HoNand  would  afford  a  proof,  if  there  were  not  the 
ftill  more  ftriking  one  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  though  in  the  o* 
pinion  oflis  people  he  is  the  fucceffor  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Caejarj^  has 
not  by  a  great  deal  fo  much  power  as  a  King  of  England ;  and  the  reading 
the  fevcral  treaties  which  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  nominating  the  prin- 
dpal  officers  of  the  empire,  lufficiendy  ihews,  that  a  fpirit  of  unlimited  Tub* 
miffion  to  Monarchical  power  is  no  neccflkry  cQnfequence  of  the  admiffioa 
of  the  civil  law.  . 

*  *  The  laws,  therefore,  that  have  taken  place  in  England,  arc  what  they 
call  thtT'Umvrttten  Law,  alfo  termed  the  Compton  and  the  Statuto 

Law: 

•  The  Unwritten  Law  is  thus  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  only  tranfmitted  by 
tradition^  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  becaufc  it  is  not  founded  on  a-, 
ny  known. a^  of  the  legidature.  It  derives  its  force  from  immemorial  cu- 
ftom ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  derives  its  origin  from  ads  of  parliament  po- 
ilerior  to  the  conquefi,  particularly  thofe  anterior  to  the  time  of  Richard  the 
FirR,  the  originals.of  which  are  1(^. 

•  The  principal  objeds  fettled  by  the  common  law,  arc,  the  rules  of  de- 

feent,  the  different  methods  of  acquiriag  property,  the  various  forms  requi¬ 
red  for  rendering  contrads  valid;  in  all  which  points  it  differs  from  the  ci^l 
law.  Thus,  by  the  common  law,  lands  dercend  to  the  eldeft  fon,  to  the  cx- 
clufion  of  all  his  brothers  and  lifters  ;  whereas,  by  the  civil  Jaw,  they  arc  e« 
qually  divided  between  all  the  children  :  By  the  common  law,  property  is 
transferred  by  Writing ;  but,  by  the  civil  law,  tradition  is  moreover  ncccf- 
firy,&c.  -  ...j 

•  What  partlcalarly  frightens  the  EoglKh  Uwyerf,  is  L.  i.  lib.  I.  tit.  4*  <115^  Prin* 

aft  flaateril  Ugh  baket  vigortm,  ^ 
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i  .’Hie  fource  from  which  the  decifions  of  the  common  law  are  drawn<  is 
what  is  called  praeteritorum  memoria  eVerttorum,  and  is  found  in  the  colledioxi 
bf  jndgements  that  have  pafTed  from  time  immemorial,  and  which,  as  well 
as  the  proceedings  relative  to  them,  are  carefully  prefeired  under  the  title 
bf  records*,  In  order  that  the  principles  eflablilhed  by  this  fcries  of  judg¬ 
ments  may  be  known;  extrads  of  them  are  publiihed  Under  the  name  of  re^ 
ports ;  and  thefe  reports  reach,  by  a  regular  feries;  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Second^  inclufively. 

^  Bedded  this  colledion,  which  is  pretty  voluminous,  there  are  alfo  fome 
ancient  authors  of  great  authority  among  tlie  lawyers ;  as  Glanvsl,  who 
wrote  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  Brafton;  who  wrote  under  ' 
Henry  the  Third ;  Fleta  and  Lyttelton.  Among  more  modem  authors,  is 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  bench  under  James 
the  Firft,  who  has  written  four  books  of  inditutes,  and  is  at  prefent  the  o- 
facle  of  the  common  law. 

*  The  common  law,  moreover,  comprehends  fome  particular  cuftoms,  which 
are  fragments  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  efcaped  from  the  difader  of  the 
conqued ;  as  that  called  Gavel-ksndy  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by  which  lands 
are  divided  equally  between  the  fons ;  arid  that  called  Borough  Englsjh,  by 
which,  in  fome  particular  didrids,  lands  defeend  to  the  ydnngedfon. 

*  The  civil  law  is  alfo  comprehended  under  the  head  of  unwritten  law,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  force  only  fd  fdr  as  it  has  been  received  by  iaimembrtal  ciidoni; 

It  is  followed  in  the  Ecclefiadical  courts,  in  the  courts  of  Admiralty;  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  two  univerfities ;  but  it  is  there  nothing  more  than  hx 
fub  lege  gravion ;  and  thefe  difFerents  courts  mud  conform  thcmfelves  to  the 
a6ts  of  parliament;  and  to  the  fenfe  given  to  them  by  the  courts  of  common 
law,  and  are  alfo  fubje<ded  to  their  controul; 

*  Ladly,  the  written  law  is  the  colledtion  of  the  various  aefs  of  Parliament; 
the  originals  of  which  are  cai^fdlly  pfeferved,  efpecially  (ince  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Without  entering  into  the  didin<didns  made  by  the 
lawyers  with  refpe<d  to  them,  fuch  as  public  and  private  a6fs;  declaratory 
ads,  or  fuch  as  are  made  to  extend  or  redrain  the  common  law^  it  will  be 

The  attentive  reader  will  pofCbly  have  been  before  ds  in  remarking^  the  plealant  idldoke 
bf  Monf.  De  Lolme  with  regard  to  Fieta.  A  bac  word,  he  will  recollect,  is  not  the  nainc  of 
an  author^  but  of  a  treaiife  of  Ainglilh  law,*  compolcd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  ahfurdi* 
ty  is  the  fame,  as  if  he  had  talked  of  magna  chaita  as  a  roan  and  an  author,  or  had  Ipoken 
in  this  light  of  the  Regiam  Majefldtem.’  But  let  us  ndt  jodge  too  harfbly  of  this  citizen  of 
Geneva.  A  writer  who  will  not  he  fafpeeAvd  of  ignorance  ot  law,  or  of  being  unaequainicil 
^dith  the  mod  ,valtiable  works  Which  regard  it,  the  learned;  the  ingenious;  the  phtlorophic  ati- 
t«)or  of  the  EfTay  oo'feudal  property,  has  fallen  into  the  blunder  we  have  jiifl  noticed  :  *  Brae- 
\  ton,*  fays  Sir  John  Dairy mpic,  *  F/r/^,  and-others,  treat  of  the  right  of  the  lord  to  take  a 

*  irtief,  called  by  the  Ufl  of  thefe  authors  quafi  prima  fafina ;  but  they  fay  noticing  of  hii  fi^bt 

•  of  pofleflion  eXclufive  of  the  heir.*  Feutii  prop,  ch  t,  y.  si. 

There  exiflcd,  indeed,  in  Englahcl,  a  writer  called  i*leta  or  hlete  ;  bdt  he  t  theologoe, 
wrote  only  in  the  line  of  his  profcfnon,  and  lived  in  the  reien  of  Richard  II.  In  regard  to 
the  treat ife  in  qneflion,  it  appeals  to  have  received  the  title  of  Fleta^  from*  the  drcumflance  of 
irs  having  been  com poied  in  the  Fleet,  Trafhicus  ifle,  fays  the  author  in  hiS  preface;  qui  me^ 
Aito  Fieta  poterit  appcilafi,  quia  id  Fieta  de  jure  Anglieano  coaferiptus  eU,  in  ir^Sipartcs  dtvid;* 
titr  pr’mcipales.  By  a  (imilar  method  of  a^lng,  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  was  called 
the  charter  of  Runiiingmede  ;  and  it  is  thus,  that  the  flatute  book  fp^aks  of  the  (latuce  of  Mer<  * 
ton,  bf  Marichridge  of  Wcflminfler,  &c.  in  allufton  to  tKc  places  where”  they  were  framed 
hr  decided  upon.  The  name  of  the  author  of  Fieta  is  unknown;  and,  if  we  can  trutl  our  me- 
inory,  there  is  not  even  a.  conje^orc  on  the  fubjett. 


X  Its  common  or  inferior  fchooJs  have  little  reputauoxk  In  general,  thef 
are  condoled  on  an  imperfect  plan;  and,  every  pretender  to  knowledge^ 
Avlio  hangs  out  a  fign,.  or  publilhes  an  art^l  advertifement,  has  it  in  his. 
power  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant*  To  publiih  a  gramniar 
or  a  didionary,  is  fancied  a  certain  title  to  fuccefik  It  becomes  to  the  teach¬ 
er,  the  foundation  of  a  temporary  eonfequ^nce ;  and  he  infults  and  mint 
multitudes  wMth  the  hope  of  information,  before  the  impoftnre  is  difcoVer- 
ed.  This  evil  ought,  doubtlefs,  to  attradli  a  very  public  attention  ;  and  a 
regular  examination  by  the  members  of  an  univerdty,  and  their  certificate 
of  ability,  Ihould  alone  entitle  any  perfon  to  teach  and  profefs  the  learned 
lai^ages. 

Thcfe  remarks  are  extorted  from  us  by  the  performance  before  us,  which* 
we  cannot  but  confider  as  a  grofs  and  a  daring  impofition.  It  is  faid,  ^  co^ 

*  confifi  of  fuch  words  as  are  purely  cladlcai;'  and  this,  indeed,  may  be 
true :  but  there  are  vrords  innumerable,  noclefs  pure  and  claiiical,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Nor  is  this  all :  *  I  have  paid,’  fays  Mr  Moir,. 

*  fo  much  attention  to  the  grammatical  part  of  this  work,  that  1  have  not 
‘  omitted  a  tingle  word  of  Mr  Ruddiman’s  etymology ;  fo  tliat  it  qaay  not 
‘improperly  be  called  an  Etymological  Dt6lionary2  I’his  merit,  it  may  be , 

j 

‘  f  Unlcfs  tV  ey  be  private  a£ls. 

I  See  a  Kgular  comparifon,  inditnted  between  the  writer  of  thh  performance  and  the  TCry 
tsawfd  and  ineeniotts  Mr  Whitaker,  in  No,  XiXt  of.  this  Work,  p.  259, 
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tlionght,  might  be  cadly  acquired. ,  The  aflertion»  however,  though  ftrong 
is  gratuitous  ;  and  any  reader^  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  books,  will  find,  that  he  qaufi  contr^did  it.  <  When  the  fcho- 
*  lar,  continues  Mr  Moir,  begins  to  underfiand  the  eafieft  rules  of  fyntaz* 
it  might  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  give  him,  now  and  then,  an  eaiy^  fen- 
tence  to  conftrue  and  explain,  by  the  help  of  his  didionary,  which  will  ez- 
ereife  bis  judgment,  rivet  it  in  his  memory,  and  be,  in  every  refped,  of  far 
greater  fcrvice  to  him  than  much  more  preleded  by  his  mafter.  This  little 
talk  may  be  inertafed  as  he  advances,  till  at  length  he  comes  to  make  out  all 
his  lefion  by  himfelf.’  All  this  is  abundantly  plain.  But  what  is  the  feho- 
lar  to  do,  who,  in  turning  over  this  new  didionary,  finds  not  there  the 
words  which  his  leiTons  require  ?  And  this,  it  is  probable,  will  generally 
be  the  cafe.  For,  under  CA,  for  example,  if  this  book  is  compared  with 
Gefher,  there  appear  to  be  wanting,  in  that  circumferibed  extent,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  five  words  of  clafilcal  authority. 

It  is  unneceiTary,  however,  to  infill  on  the  fundamental  mifiakes,  and  the 
futile  plan  of  this  publication.  Even  the  little,  which  the  compiler  has 
done,  is,  executed  with  a  degree  of  imperfediqn  and  ignorance,  which  is 
.truly  furprifing.  A  few  examples  '\^ili  evince  the  propriety  of  this  cen- 
fure,  and  may  pofiibly  prevent  the  public  from  giving  any  fandipn  to  a 
book,  which  cannot  be  employed  iu  fchools  without  the  greatell  danger 
.and  di  fad  vantage. 

The  following  words  afford  infiances  of  ignorance  and  inattendon. 

*  Caelum.  /.  n.  (Caedo)  A  graving-tool. 

*  Calculus,  I.  m.  dim.  ^Calx)  A  little  pebble  or  gravel  ftone. 

*  Cancellatim,9i^v.  Lattice- wire. 

*  Capio,  cepi,  captum,  5.  To  take',  feize,  hold,  pleafe,  allure. 

^  Capreolus,  /.  m.  dim.  A  wild  buck. 

*  Carmen,  inis,  n.  A  fingie  verfe,  a  fong,  a  poem,  a  charm,  a  prophecy, 
a  form  of  words.’ 

Dots  caelum,  a  graving-tool,  come  from  This  error,  indeed,  our 

compiler  may  have  adopted  from  Aiufworth.  But  (hould  a  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages  allow,  Ainfworth  to  miflead  him  ? 

Under  calculus^  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  means  gravel-pone  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  little  pebble,  or  as  exprefllve  of  a  fione  in  the  reins  or  bladder,  , 
which  is  one  oi  its  meanings,  as  xn  PUu,  ii.  37.  and  in  Celf*  vii.  36. ;  and  he 
does  not  feem  to  know,  that  it  aifo  fignifies  an  account,  reckoning,  or  com* 
putacion,  ^cc. 

Does  cancellatim  fignify  lattice-*wire  ?  It  is  pofiible,  he  might  mean  lattice^ 

According  to  his  interpretation  of  capie,  how  could  the  phrafe  be  trau-  ■ 
Hated,  caper e  virginejn  ^ 

Does  not  capreolus,  befide  a  wild  buck,  fignify  a  tendril  of  a  vine,  Varr. 
R»  a  crofs  piece  of  timber  to  hold  together  ^larger  beams;  Caefar  de 

B*Civ.  10.?  &c. 

And  has  carmen  no  other  fignification  than  thofe  he  has  afiigned  to  it  ?, 
Mr  David  Loch,  furely,  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  could 
Ihow  him,'  how  to  card  *wool  f  by  a  charm  or  form  of  nMrdiX* 

f  Qu^fi  rdrmmr  lana  trahatur ;  Lucrct.'4.  376.  ' 

i  The  obligation  to  which  the  woolen-rnanufa£ture  owes  to  the  fpirited  and  patriotic  ^ 
citizen  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  reader  wUL  ice  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Eight  fets  ol 
queries,  by  a  Peer.*  -  ^  ^ 
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A  few  additional  examples  may  AifEce- 

*  QaJJiaut  /.  m.  He  that  foundeth  a  trumpet,  a  freeman. 

Pertaining  to  an  aflembly  of  the  people;  of  the  fallingt 

ficknefs. 

<  Commodus^  a.  urn.  or  ijfimus.  (con  and  modos)  Juft,  exadl,  convenient 
commodious.  ' 

*  Offendo^  du  fum,  3.  a.  (ob  and  fendo,  imp.)  To  flrike  againft,  to  ftrike 
upon,  to  hurt, 

‘‘  Orhufy  <7.  um.  Children  without  parents,  deprived,  deftitute. 

‘  Orm^  1 .  To  deck  or  adorn. 

f  Periculum^  ct  periclum^  i.  n.  Danger. 

f  Sacer^  cra.crwn: — rimus.  Sacred,  holy,  divine;  curfsd^  det^ahU.  Unde 

*  Sacerdos  -f,  ©///,  m.  ct  f.  A  prieft  or  prieftefs* 

*  Vifu^at  ae.  f.  A  vine,  or  vineya^  i.- 

Does  cla£icus  fignify  no  more  than  a  trunipetcr,  or  a  freeman  ?  Has  this 
compiler  forgotten  why  authors  are  called  ClafHc  ? 

How  comitialis  without  vtorbus  can  have  any  connexion  with  the  falling* 
Jicknefs^  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  Nor  is  it  Jels  difficult,  according  to  his  idea 
of  commodtis,  to  explain  the  following  paftages.  •  Vivere  ftlium,  atque  eti- 
am  eomnodiorfm  tdk  (jmulabat ;  Plin.  ep.  3. 16.  4.*  f  Donarem  pateras  gra- 
taque  ammodus  aera;  Horat.  carm.  4.  8.  i.’  ‘  Valetudo  commoda^  Celf  8.  i.* 

How  does  the  boy,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  this  compiler,  tran* 
flate  Terence,  when  he  fays,  *  Texentem  telam  ftudiofe  ipfam  offendimus  ;* 
or  Sueton,  when  he  obferves,  *  Quam  minorem  opinione  offenderat  ? 

•  Does  not  orbits  mean  parents  deprived  of  their  children,  as*  well  as  chil¬ 
dren  deprived  of  their  parents  ?  jand  how,  according  to  this  pedagogue’s 
.interpretation  of  ornoy  would  the  expreffion  be  explained,  ornare  provin* 

CMf/i  ? 

If  perkulum  ftgnifies  only  danger,  how  xspericulum  faeere  to  be  rendered; 
or  apaftage  in  Nepos,  15.  8.  2.  or  Cic.  in  Verr.  3.  183.  ?  And  has  vinek 
no  other  meaning  than  a  vine  or  vineyard? 

If  there  is  ftill  any  reader  dilTatisfied,  the  following  examples  are  at  his 
f^ice. 

hi,  and  «.  hum,  rxirr.  irr.  (eo)  To  go  out  or  come  out,  to  grow  up, 
to  be  paft. 

*  Facioy  eci.  aHum*  3.  To  do,  to  make,  to  caufe,  to  praAife,  to  fuppofe^ 
or  put  the  cafe. 

*  Impotensy  its,  adj.  or  fimus,  (in  ct  potens)  Impotent,  outrageous. 

^  InfaniUy  a,  um,  or  Jfinius,  (fanus)  Mad. 

f  Juflusy  a.  um.  or  fimus.  Juft. 

*  tsapiiy  idis*  m.  A  iftbne.  ^ 

f  Madoy  i,  a.  To  augment,  tp  kill  in  facrifice. 

‘  Idediuty  a,  um,  Middle.  .  *  * 

*  PauperieSy  ei,  f.  Poverty. 

f  Referoy  tuliy  latumy  ferre,  irr.  (fero)  To  carry  back,,  to  tell,'  to  reply,  tp 
,lay  before,  to  return,  ^ 

‘  «  Sdcramentuniy  i,  n.  An  oath,  particularly  that  of  foldicrs  to  their  ge¬ 
nerals. 

.*  Soeictasy  ath,  f.  Partnerfhip,  alliance.’ 

I  Wbatimpietjf 

♦  *  *  *  . 
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How  does  our  compiler  tranflate  Vim  viribus  exit ;  Virg.  or,  Corporc  tc» 
fa  exiti  in  the  fame  author ;  or  exihunt  in  Scncc,  Ep,  lOO.  ? 

What  is  facer e  gratiam  alicui,  gratiam .  deli^i,  jurisjurandi,  legis  domi  na- 
tum,  domique  in  Nepos,  Att.  ii.  4^1 

Docs  not  impotens  fignify  alfo  one  that  is  unable  to  gorem  or  moderate 
himfclf?  Impotens  irac,  in  Liv.;  animl  Curt,  impotens  mater,  in  Tae.an.  5.  i.j 
Aquilo  impotens^  i.  valdc  potens;  Hor.  Car.  3,  38. 

If  infanus  fignifies  only  mad,  what  is  vicho  irfanus  in  Statius;  Aufler /;f* 
Janus  in  Ovid ;  infanae  moles  in  Cicero  \ 

JuJtum  bellura,  jufium  htr^jujit  dies,  would  be  poorly  rendered  by  jufl* 

Is  not  lapis  put  for  a  mile  too,  Ad  decimum  laptdem ;  and  does  not  this 
word  alfo  fignify  a  very  flcrw  dull fellcnu^. 

Si  fapiam,  hoc  quod  me  maftat,  concinnem  lutum ;  Plant.  Rud.  i •  2.  8. 
Is  this  to  augment  or  kill  in  facrifice  ? 

How  are  thefe  phrafes  to  be  tranflated,  according  to  this  new  di^ionary? 
hledius  pacis  et  belli;  in  Horat.  Coeli  in  Stat.  Gratia  medial 
Si  quadrupes  peruperiem  feciffe  dicatur.  Fed. 

parentem  ore;  alie  nos  mores  ad  fuos ;  acceptum 

et  expenfum  ;  can  agree  vrith  none  of  the  above  explications. 

Sacramentum  has  many  other  fignifications ;  Vid.  Cic.  pro  Cacc.  97*  c.  33. 
Sacramenittm  noftrum  jullum  judicaverunt ;  et  pro  domo  ;  78.  c.  29. 

Societas  is  often  put  pro  collegio  negotiatorum  in  primis  publicanorum; 
Caef.  B*  Gall.  3.  3.  andB*  C.  1.  3.  c.  103. 

It  is  not  with  pleafure,  that  we  mention  the  weaknefs  of  this  compiler.  The 
impartiality  of  Criticifm  and  a  refpedl  for  the  public  require  us  to  do  fo. 

^  It  is  a  matter  of  ferious  concern,  that  the  fchoolmafters  of  this  country 
.are  fo  little  attentive  to  ftore  thcmfelves  with  ufcful  knowledge ;  and,  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  wmnder,  that  fome  of  them  are  fo  ftudious 
to  levy  taxes  from  their  pupils  by  the  vending  of  books  which  abound  with 
ftriking  marks  of  their  ignorance  and  prefumption.  •  Vale,  egregic  Gram- 
matice  !  vel,  fi  id  mavis,  egregiflime  More  !* 

An  Ejfay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer  :  With  a  com^ 
parative  View  oj  the  Ancient  and  Prefent  State  of  the  Troade.  By  the 
late  Robert  Wood,  E/q;  Author  of  the  Deferiptions  of  Palmyraand 
Balbec*  4to,  I.o«rfc;2,  Payne,  &c. ;  Edinburgh^  Creech.  16  s. 

TW  O  forts  of  manners  prevail  in  epic  poetry.  One  is  founded  on  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  human  nature  common  to  ail  mankind,  and 
deferiptive  of  aftions  and  paflions  nearly  fimilar,  in  all  ages  and  nations; 
and  may  therefore  be  called  general  manners.  The  other  contains  thofe 
peculiarities  which  refult  from  climate,  government,  education,  religion, 
civilization,  and  may  not  improperly  be  denominated  particular  manners. 
The  former  are  addrefied  to  all  mankind,  and  need  only  to  be  exhibited,  in 
order  to  be  univerfally  underilood  and  relilhed.  No  local  or  temporary 
circumfiances  can  obliterate  the  ipapreflions  they  communicate.  Their  in-^ 
fluence  is  coeval  with  human  natuf*e  itfelf,  and,^n  the  propriety  and  juftice 
with  which  they  are  delineated,'  depends  chiefly  the  claim  of  the  poet  to 
immortality.  The  latter  are  circumferibed  to  particular  places  and  times, 
and  arc  intelligible  only  fo  long  as  the  circumflances  furvive  which  gave 
them  exiftence*  'Die  former  ifldom  need  any  comment ;  the  latter  cannot 
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ba  muUrllood  long  without  ou^  The  more  ilia(brioas  any  poet  is  by  Hit 
eminence  in  dirpUying^  the  forincr>  the  more  anxious  we  become  to  be  madb 
acquainted  with  the  eircumftaiices  that  elucidate  the  latter*  Homer  is  a 
firiking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  laft  obfervation.  He  has  furpafled  all 
mankind  in  his  delineations  ot  thofe  manners  which  touch  the  hearts  of  ^ 
ages  and  nations  ;  for  this  reafbn,  the'illudratlon  of  his  local  manners,  is  aa 
objeft  peculiarly  interefting  and  important.  This  is  the  talk  Mr  Wood  has 
tinderuken  tn  the  performance  before  us.  He  travelled  over  the  field  which 
forms  the  fcenc  of  the  Iliad,  with  Homer  i^  his  hand.  He  climbed  mouat 
Ida*,  walked  over  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  traced  from  their  fources  to  the 
iea  the  famous  rivers  of  Simois  and  Scamander. 

A  writer  of  the  auchor^s  abilities  could  not  fail  to  make  interefting  difeo- 
¥eries  in  fuch  a  fttuation;  and  we  can  with  confidence  afiure  the  reader, 
that  he  will  receive,  with  much  pleafure  and  eafe,  more  information  from 
this  (hort  eflay,  than  from  all  his  cominentators  put  together,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 

In  difcufting  this  fubjeft,  the  author  treats  in  order,  of  Homer*s  country, 
travels^  navigation  and  geography,  religion,  mythology,  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  learning  ;  and  he  concludes  his  performance  with  a  comparative 
view  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Troade.  Ou  each  of  thefe  ar« 
tides,  though  often  examined  by  former  writers,  the  author  throws  new 
light.  He  difcovers  much  difeemment  and  good  tafte  in  all  his  remarks ; 
and  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  reader  to  form  a  wilh  for  a  more  complete  and  fa* 
tisfadory  illuftration  of  the  local  manners  of  Homer.  That  our  readers 
may  be  fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations,  we  (hall  fubjoin  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  what  he  advances  on  the  article  of  manners. 

‘  The  traveller,  who  has  time  and  opportunities  of  making  obfervations  on 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  countries,  which  1  have  vifited  in  the 
£aft^  will,  I,  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  far  diillmulation  and  diffidence  are  car* 
ried  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  will,  a.  be  (hocked  at  the  fccnes  of  cruel¬ 
ty^  violence,  and  injuftice,  which  muft  neceiTarily  fall  within  his  notice,  as 
he  will,  3.  be  charmed  with  the  general  fpirit  of  hofpitality,  which  prevails 
fo  much  more  there  than  in  Europe;  he  will,. 4,  regret  the  lofs  of  female  fo* 
ciety,  aud  be  dlfguftcd  with  the  licentious  ftile  of  pleafantry,  which  takes 
place  in  its  room.  When  he  fees  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  employed  in 
the  loweft  domeftic  duties,  he  will,  5.  be  ofiFended  a^  the  m'eannefs  of  fuch 
occupations:  And  as  to  the  general  turn  of  wit  and  humour,  it  will,  6.  ap* 
pear  eitherflat  and  in(ipid,or  coarfe  and  indelicate. 

«  But  when  he  finds  (Imilar  reprefentatious  of  life  in  Homer,  he  'will  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  arc  not  the  capricious  lingularities  of  a  particular  age  or 
country;  but  that  they  may  be  traced  up  to  fome  common  caufes:  Per¬ 
haps  to  the  nature  of  foil  aiid  climate,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  that  unequal  le- 
gi(lation,  to  which  Oriental  timidity  has  hitherto  indolently  fubmitted;  not 
daring  to  alTert  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Let  us  now  fee  hovv'  far  the 
fix  genera]  clalTes,  into  which  1  have  divided  the  (imilariiies  of  the  antienC 
Greek  and  Jewifh,  and  the  prefent  Arabian  manners  (merely  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  order  in  which  obfervations  of  this  kind  occurred  in  our  travels) 
are  conneded  with  the  fame  imperfedt  ftate  of  fociety. 

*  I.  There  is. nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  manners  of  the  Eaft*  efpe- 
dally  to  an  Englifh  traveller,  than  the  degree  of  refinement,  to  which  pro* 
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found  difTimiilation  is  carried  in  all  ranks,  but  efpe<^ia1Iy  amon|^  tboie  ioi 
power.  In  the  vifits  and  common  mtercourfe  of  the  great,  more  atteatioa 
is  paid  to  the  looks  than  .to  the  words  of  the  company:  And  the  fpeaker* 
generally  weighs  what  he  is  to  fay,  by  the  countenance  of  the  per(bn  he 
converfes  with,  rather  than  by  his  own  fentiments  or  opinion  of  thequeftion* 
He  accommodates  his  language  much  lels  to  truth  and  matter  of  faft,  than 
to  the  priTate  purpofes  of  his  hopes  or  fears.  In  (hort,  all  confidence  is 
deftroyed  by  the  defpotifnn  of  the  £a(l.  Sufpicion  begins  with  the  prince^ 
and  from  him  a  general  diffidence  fpreads  through  e^ery  rank  and  order« 
ending  only  in  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear,  becaufe  he  has  nothing 
to  lofe.  The  arts  of  difguife  arc  in  thofe  countries  the  great  arts  of  life  ; 
and  the  character  ot  Ulyffes  would  form  a  perfedl  model  for  thofe,.  who 
wilh  to  make  their  way  in  it  with  fecuriiy  and  refpeiSf.  A  fpy,  who  is  (e- 
cretl)  employed  in  other  countries,  is  here  an  arowed  officer  of  ilatel  But 
then,  in  proportion  to  the  mutual  diftrud,  which  fo  univerfaHy  prevails  ia 
the  feveral  departments  of  government,  conSdence  between  individuals^ 
where  it  exifls  at  all,  is  carried  great  lengths ;  and  the  Arab  ht flory,  whick 
is  fo  full  of  poliuchl  treachery,  abounds  alfo  in  accounts  of  private  friend-^ 
fhips,  which  do  not  fall  (hort  of  thofe  of  Pylades  and  Orcfles,  Achilles  and 
^  Patroclus,  or  David  and  Jonathan. 

.  «  JI.  Cruelty,  violence,  and  injuftice,  are  fo  evidently  the  refult  of  defee* 

rive  government,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  look  for  any  other  general  caule 
of  the  feenes  of  this  fort,  with  which  Homer  abounds,  in  common  with  o- 
ther  ancient  writers,  and  agreeably  to  the  prefent  manners  of  thofe 'coun¬ 
tries.  For  when  every  man  is,  in  a  great  meafurc.  Judge  m  his  own  catiie,» 
A  vices  ot  this  dais  arc  nor.  only  more  frequent,  but,  in  foro  canfeientiat,  left 
criminal'  than  in  a  civilized  (late,  where  the  individual  transfers  his  refent- 
ments  to  the  community,  and  private  injury  experts  redrefs  from  public  juf- 
lice:  Where  the  legiflature  does  not  engage  for  our  perfonal  fecuficy,  we 
have  a  right  to  ufe.  luch  means,  as  arc  in  our  power,  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
aggreflor,  who  would  deftroy  us.  In  fuch  cafes  bodily  (Irength  and  courage 
mulL  decide  moft  conteds,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  craft,  cunning,  and 
furprize,  arc  the  legitimate  weapons  of  the  weak  againfl  the  ftroi^.  We 
accordingly  End,  that  both  the  antient  and  modern  hiEory  of  the  EaE  Is  a, 
continued  narrative  of  bloodlhed  and  treachery;,  and  in  the,  heroic  ttmes^ 
homicide  was  fo  common,  that  we  fee  the  poet  alluding  to  a  fugitive  mur¬ 
derer  taking  {belter  under  the  roof  of  a  ftranger  (to  cfcape,  not  public  juf* 
lice,  but  the  revenge  of  the  relations  of  the  deccafed)  as  a  familiar  occur¬ 
rence  in  life.  Some  of  the  favourite  perfonages  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyOl^ 
had  fled  their  country  for  this  crime ;  and  inoft  of  Homer’s  heroes  would, 

I  in  the  prefent  age,  be  capitally  convi^ed,  in  any  couatry  in  Europe,  on 
the  pcet’s  evidence. 

•  ill.  But  that  hofpitality  (kould  be  derived,  in  any  degree,  from  the  fame 
I  fourcc,  may  feem  a  paradox  to  thofe  who  have  not  obferved,  that  this  vir¬ 
tue  prevails  inmoE  countries,  and  in  the  different  provinces  of  each  country, 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  idknefs,  poverty,  and  infecurity,  which  at¬ 
tend  a  defedlive  police.  As  diffimulatlon  may  be  properly  called  an  oriental 
vice,  lo  holpitality  wmU  retain  the  name  of  an  oriental  virtue;  and  both 
will  prevail  in  the  Eaft,  as  long  as  the  Arab  mode  of  government  continues 
m  ihac  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  fome  confoiation,'in  fo  wretched  a  Hate  of 
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In  Arabia,  the  rights  of  hofpitality  (fo  properly,  called  tjie  point  of  honottf 
of  the  Eaft)  arc  the  hapipy  fubdituteof  pofitivc  law;  which,  in  fome  degree; 
fnpplies  the  place  of  juftice,  connefting,  by  a  voluntary  intercourfe  of  dif- 
interefted  offices,  tHofe  vagabond  .tribes,  who  defpife  legiflation,.  deny  the 
perfeA  rights  of  mankind,  and  fet  the  civil  magiftrate  at  defiance.  A 
(Irong  indance  of  the  po’^ers  of  that  generous  fynmpathizing  principle  ia 
the  focial  conditution  of  our  nature;  which'  the  wifclt  government  wilf  en¬ 
courage,  and  which  the  mod  depraved  cannot  fupprefs. 

'  *IV;  We  mud  acknowledge^  that  this  mod  pleafing  feature,  in  a  portrait 
of  heroic,  patriarchal,  and  modern  oriental  life,  is  fadly  contraded  by  a 
gloomy  part  of  the  picture,  which  produces  the  mod  driking  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  manners  and  theirs;  I  mean,  tliat  unnatural  reparation  of  the 
fezes,  which  precludes  the  fem^e  half  ffoin  that  (hare  in  the  duties  aind  a- 
mufements  of  life,  which  the  Common  intereds  of  fociety  demand. 

*  The  bad  effects  of  this  tyrannical  profeription  of  the  mod  amiabte  part 
t)f  the  creation,  (true  charaCtefidic  of  favage  life)  are  only  known  to 
thofe  who  experience  the  happinefsdf  a  Oaore  liberal  didribiition  of  the  bd- 
Anefs,  dnd  pleafures  of  the  niale  aikl  female  province,  whicK  not  only 
foothes  the  cares,  and  enliven^  the  joys  of  the  retired,  domedlc  feene:  But; 
In  the  more  adive  and  enlarged  fphere  of  ambition  and  enterprize,  foftens 
ferocity,  while  it  animates. indifference,  and  rouzes  into  action  the  nobleft 
powers  of  the  mind.  What  a  blank  mud  we  then  find  in  the  ihanhers  of  z 
country,  where  that  fez  to  which  nature  feem's  to  have  intruded  fo  ezten- 
{jve  an  influence  over  the  mod  active  period  of  dur  lives,  is  debafed  by  a 
mod  humiliating  fervitude  and  banilKment,  which  deprives  us  of  the  mod 
powerful  motives  to  great  and  generous  undertakings  !  Yet  fuch  was  the 
heroic  and  patriarchal  date '  of  fociety ;  and  fuch  it  is  at  this  day,  in  the 
Ead;  with  a  difference,  however,  that  is  much  in  favour  of  Homcr’J 
manners :  For  though  the  female  fubOrdInatioh  is  drongly  marked  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyffey,  yet  women  feem  to  make  a  more  confiderable  part  of 
fociety  there  ^an  amon^  the  antient  Jews,  and  certainly  much  more  than 
the  prefent  oriental  fedriClions  on  this  head  permit. 

*  As  the  influence  of  acudom  fo  fatal  to  public  and  private  happineis  mufl[ 
have  extended,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  whole  fydem  of  heroic  manners ;  it 
is  impoffible  to  do  judice  to  the  original  produ(dions  of  genius  in  that  age; 
without  making  allowance  for  its  effeds  in  st  true  picture  of  life.  Is  it  not 
very  remarkable,  that  Homer,  fo  great  a  mader  6f  the  tender  and  pathe¬ 
tic,  who  has  exhibited  human  nature  in  almod  every  (hape,  and  under  e- 
very  view,  has  not  given  a  Angle  indance  of  the  povrers  and  effeCls  of  love; 
didinCl  from  fenfual  enjoyment,  in  the  Iliad  ?  though  the  occaiioh  of  the 
war,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  that  poem,  might  fo  naturally  introduce  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind;  nor  can  I  allow  the  dory  of  Ulyffes  arid  Calypfo,  in  the. 
Odyffey,  to  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  that  paffion,  any  more  than  that  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  and  fome  other  love-feenes  of  primi¬ 
tive  manners.  Virgil’s  age  happily  fupplied  him  with  thofe  pi^urcs,  id 
which  Homer  was  a  dranger ;  and  he  availed  hi mie If  mod  fuccelsfully  of 
this  opening-  For,  taking  the  mere  outline  of  his  dory  from  the  Greek 
poet,  he  has  left  us  a  mader-piece  in  that  kind,  as  much  above  the  originah 
for  elegant  expreffion  of  all  ^e  varieties  of  that  paflion,  as  Dido  U  fupe* 
rior  to'  Calypfo  in  toxulemefs  and  delicacy  of  fentimenu 
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Let  us  Uot  account  for  this,  by  luppofiag,  with  fomc  of  h!s  bcft  com¬ 
mentators,  that  he  confidered  the  paflion  of  love  as  a  weaknefs  unworthy 
of  a  hero.  Homer  rcfpcdted  nature  too  much  to  defpife  or  fupprcfs  any  of 
her  genuine  feelings.  But,  in  fhort,  this  paflion,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
it,  was  unknown  to  the  manners  of  that  age.  Not  only  the  male  charac« 
ters,  particularly  that  of  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  retain  the  harfhnefs  and  fe¬ 
rocity  of  this  defe^f ;  but  the  female  fphere  of  adlion,  which  is  now  proper- 
ly  extended,  was  then  confined  to  the  uniformity  of  fervile  domeftic  duties* 
The  prude  and  coquette,  with  all  the  intermediate  (hades  of  female  charac¬ 
ter,  are  as  much  beyond  Homer’s  knowledge  of  life,  as  his  employing  roy¬ 
al  ^auty  in  the  meaneft  offices  of  domeftic  drudgery,  falls  fhort  of  the  re¬ 
fined  attentions  of  modern  gallantry. 

‘  Without  purfuing  this  thought  to  the  remote  confequences,  to  which  it 
may  lead  a  more  curious  inquirer,  I  fhall  only  attempt  to  deduce  from  it 
an  apology,  or  rather  an  account  of  fome  coarfe  pidures,  which  are  but 
too  often  and  coo  faithfully  CQpied  from  the  manners  now  under  confide- 
ration.  , 

*  When  ideas  of  love  extended  little  farther  than  animal  enjoyment,  the 

poet,  who  engaged  in  this  fubjedf,  was  confined  to  naere  licentious  deihrip- 
tions  of  female  beauty,  or  to  liich  reprefenutions  of  its  cffedls,  as  modern 
delicacy  will  not  fuffer.  '  '  ‘  . 

‘  As  the  fubjedt,  fo  of  courfe  the  language,  of  this  paflion,  was  barren 
and  coutradled;  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  times  had  not  yet  wandered  into 
circumlocution :  The  whole  vocabulary  of  love  confiftiug  of  one  explicit 
term ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  the  female  proscrip¬ 
tion,  the  expreflion  was  carelefs  and  indelicate. 

»  .  ‘  But  the  footing  upon  which  a  more  rational  intercourfe  of  the  feres  is 
now  conducted,  gives  a  new  turn  to  I'ociety,  and  has  a  great  fh^e  in  produ¬ 
cing  the  varieties  of  modern  char.ufter  ;  for  a  certain  proportion  of  volun¬ 
tary  attention  in  one  fex,  and  of  unpreferibed  referve  in  the  other,  equally 
unknown  to  Homer  and  the  Eaft,  not  only  regula.e,  in  a  gre^t  meaiurc,  the 
ftyle'and  tone  of  what  is  fo  varioufly  called  good-breeding  in  private  life, 
but  materially  influence  public  virtues,  and  the  happinefs  of  a  people. 
Hence  arifes  a  new  fet  of  words,  as  well  as  ideas ;  the  coarie,  cue  delicate, 
the  decent,  the  obfeene,  the  forward,  the  relerved,  are  relative  lerms,  not 
only  varying  as  to  their  former  and  prefent  fignification,  but  bearing  diffe¬ 
rent  meanings  now  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  male  and  female  in¬ 
tercourfe  is  mor-e  or  lefs^promifcuous  and  familiar. 

*  While  1  Ihouid  be  forry,  by  chefe  obfervatioiis,  to  reconcile  any  reader 
to  certain  indecent  pidures  of  the  liiaU  and  OJyfTey ;  yet  itill  i  could  with 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  fome  infamous  produdions  of  later  dates,  and 
more  polilhed  countries,  for  which  there  is  no  apology,  by  throwing  the 
blame,  where  it  chiefly  lies,  upon  the  manners  of  the  times,  ratuer  taau  on 
the  painter.  It  would  be  great  injudice  to  Homei,  not  to  pay  a i nr  the 
compliment  which  thefe  confiderations  fuggeft.  I  will  venttii^r^ro  fay,  tUa  . 
upon  an  impartial  view  of  this  part  of  his  charader,  he  Viii 

cel  his  own  llaie  of  fociety,  in  ppint  of  decency  mid  deiu.iu:y,  as  nuc  i  , 
be  has  furpaffed  more  polilhed  age^  hi  point  of  genius,’ 

]  It  is  always  'With  thq  moftreal  piealUre  that  wc  meet  wiA  a  pr; '  ^ 

}ikb  the  prefent,  f^hicb  Vc  caA  recommend  io  the  pubMc‘  wiv^.j  , 

tire 
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A  Nevi  CdtteSion  EngHJb  Pfjt  and  V^rfe^  feleEied  frm  ths  htjl  Au* 
thorSf  for  the  uje  of  Schools*  By  John  Cockburn,  Teacher  of  the  Engm 
lijb  Language  in  Edinburgh.  i2mo.  Dickion  and  Creech.  2  s.  6d. 

This  work  U  defigned  for  fchools;  smd  it  is  a  Judice  we  owe  it  to  ob<^ 
fcnre,  that  it  is  well  cs^lculated  for  that  end.  The  compiler  has  had 
recourfe  to  the  mod  approved  authors  in  our  language ;  and  the  fele^on  hf 
lias  made  from  thern  difcovers  judgment  and  tafre. 


ENGLAND.  (o  (he  Parent  Slate,  and  the  Hronged  protei 

Trom  tbf  London  Gazette,  Otloher  14.  Oat  ions  of  loyalty  to  Me,  whileft  they  were 
St  James*s,  OBohrr  at.  preparing  for  a  general  revolt.  On  oor  part, 

STephen  Sayre,  £fq;  having  oeeo  accufed,  though  it  was  declared  in  yoiir  lad  icffioo, 
by  an  information  upon  oath,  of  High  that  a  rebellion  exiOed  within  the  province  of 
Treaion,  was  this  day  taken  into  cuftodyi  (he  Ma({achu(ett*s  Bay;  yet  even  that  provioci 
pod,  after  having  been  examined  by  the  £aii  we  wilbed  rather  to  reclaim  than  to  fubdoe, 
of  Rochford,  one  of  his  Mstjefty's  Principal  ,  The  refolutions  of  Parliament  breathed  a  fpi* 
Secretaries  of  State,  was  committed  prifoner  rit  of  moderation  and  forbearance;  concilia^ 
So  the  Tower.  tory  propofitions  accompanied  the  meafaci 

This  commitinent  is  faid  to  have  been  made  taken  to  enforce  authority  ;  and  the  coercti| 
In  coni^oedee  of  an  informatioD  from  Mr  aOs  were  adapted  to  cafes  of  criminal  coipbi* 
lUchardfon,  an  Adjutant  of  the  Guards,  to  nations  amongd  fubje^s  not  then  in  arms.  1 
the  following  purport :  That  Stephen  have  aded  with  the  fame  temper  ;  anxious  to 

Sayre,  £fq;  had  exprefled  to  him,  the  faid  prevent,  if  it  had  been  pofCble,  the  edufioa 
Ri^ardfon,  an  intention  of  feizing  the  king's  of  the  bipod  of  my  fubjeds,  and  the  calami* 
iperibn,  as  his  Majefly  went  on  Thurfday  to  ties  which  are  iofcparable  from  a  (late  of  war) 
the  parliament-hoa(e ;  alfo  an  intention  of  ta*  Bill  hoping  that  my  people  in  America  would 
lung  poBcfGon  of  the  tower,  and  overturning  have  difeerned  the  traitorous  views  of  thdr 
the  prefent  government.**  leaders,  and  have  been  convinced,  that  to  bt 

fiis  Majisty*s  me/  Gradcas  Speech  to  a  fubje^  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  hs  coofbi 
both  Hottfes  of  Parlicment,  on  Tbnrfday  the  quences,  is  to  be  the  freed  member  of  aoy 
.  0,6tb  day  of  Qdober  1 7  75.  civil  fockty  in  the  known  world. 

My  Lords t  and  Gentlemen ^  The  rcbelUous  war  now  *  levied  is  bcconf 

The  prefcot  hioatibn  of  Amerifa^  and  my  more  general,  and  is  manificBly  carried  oe 
conBant  defire  to  have  your  ^vice,  con-  for  (he  purpofe  of  cBablifhing  an  mdepeodcot 
gurrenoe,  and  afliBancc,  on  every  important  empire.  1  need  not  dwell  Upon  the  fatal  cf« 
bccafion,  have  determioed  me  to  call  you  lefts  of  the  fuccels  of  fuch  a  plan.  The  ob- 
thus  early  together.  jeft  is  too  important,  the  fpirit  of  the  Britiib 

Tbofe  who  have  long,  too  fuccefsfully,  la-  nation  too  high,  the  rcfources  with  which 
bonred  to  inflame  my  people  in  America,  by  Cod  bath  bkUed  her  too  numerous,  to  giw 
’grofs  mifreprefentatioDS,  and  to  infufe  into  up  fo  many  colonies  which  (he  hfs'  planted 
their  oiinds  a  fyBem  of  opinions  repugnant  to  with  great  induBry,  nurfed  with  great  under* 
the  true  oonBitutioo  of  the  colonies,  aud  to  nefs,  encouraged  with  many  commercial  ath 
ibcir  fubordinate  relation  to  Great  Britain,  yantages,  and  proceftedaoddefcndcflatmi^ 
now  openly  avow  their  revolt,  hoBility^  and  cxpence  of  blood  and  ircafpre. 
fcbeflion.  They  have  railed  troops,  and  are  It  is  now  become  the  part  of  wifdom,  and 
collcftiog  a  nayal  force ;  they  have  Bized  the  (in  its  eflcAs)  uf  clemency,  to  put  71  fpeedy 
public  reyenne,  and  aBuibcd  to  themfclves  le^  end  to  thefe  dilbrders  by  the  moB  derive  ex* 
^idativc,  ‘  cxccutifc,  and  judicial  powers,  ertions.  For.  this  purpofe,  1  have  increa^ 
which  they  alrciK^  exerdfe,  in  the  moB  ar-  my  naval  eBablilbrnent,  and  greatly  augment: 
|>ttrary  manner,  over  the  perfons  and  proper-  cd  my  land  forces;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  il 
ties  of  their  fellow  fobjeds  :  And  altboo^  may  the  IctB  burthenfome  to  my  kingdoms, 
many  of  tbdh  yinbappy  people  may  Bill  rttaio  I  have  aUb  the  (atisfaftioo  to  inform  yok 
^eir  loyalty,  and  may  be  too  wi(e  not  to  fee  that  1  have  received  the  moB  friendly  oflers 
the  fitol  oonfajoeDces  of  this  nforpatipn,  and  forrign  a^iBance ;  and  if  1  (ha|l  make  aby 
wUh  to  r^B  k,  yet  the  torreDt  of  violence  has  treaties  in  confcqocnce  thereof,  they  (hall  N 
been  Brbng  enough  to  cpmpell  their  acquiei^  lai^  before  you.  And  1  have,  in  uBimooy 
€eoce,4ill  a  luffickot  forn  (&11  appear  tof  ihp-j;  of  my  aflfeflion  to  my  people,  who  can  bavt 
port  them.  ‘  ^  no  |»u(e  in  wbkb  I  am  not  equally  intercfia^ 

'  The  authors  and  promoters  of  this  foot  to  the  gamioDS  ^  Gibraltar  and  Vest 

yau  coo^nracy  have,  in  the  condoft  of  it,  de»  Mahon  a  part  of  my  Elcdoral  troops.  In  order 
yived  great  advantage  horn  the  diderenoe  of  that  a  lar^  number  of  the  cBibBined  forM 
war  intentions  and  ueiri.  They  meant  only  of  this  kingdom  may  be  applied  lo  the  mai^ 


li  i  S  t  o  R  Y; 
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IWa,  plinncd  ind  rcgtilatcd  with  equal  regard 
to  the  rightf,  fafety,  and  proce^on  of  my 
Crown  and  people,  may  gife  a  farther  extent 
and  a^vity  to  our  military  operations. 

When  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude, 
agaitiR  whom  thisj'orce  will  be  dire^ed,  (hall 
become  fenfible  of  their  error,  I  lhall  be  ready 
to  receive  the  milled  with  tendemefs  and  mer¬ 
cy  :  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveni* 
encies  which  may  arife  from  the  great  di (lance 
of  their  firuation,  and  to  remove,  as  Toon  as 
p^ble,  the  calamities  which  they  fuder,  1 
(hail  give  authority  to  certain  perfons  upon 
'thefpot/to  grant  general  or  particular  par¬ 
dons  and  indemnities,  in  fuch  manner,  and  to 
fach  perfons,  as  they  (ball  think  6t ;  and  to 
receive  the  fubmidlon  of  any  province  or  co^ 
|ony,  which  (hall  be  difpofed  to  return  to  its 
allegiance.  It  may  be  alfo  proper  to  author! fe 
‘the  perfons  ib  com  milGoned  to  reftore  fuch 
province  or  colony,  fo  returning  to  its  alle¬ 
giance,  to  the  free  exercife  of  its  trade  and 
commerce,  and  to  the  fame  proteflion  and  le- 
'curity,  as  if  fuch  province  or  colony  bad  ne* 
ver  revolted. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 

I  have  ordered  the  proper  edimates  for  the 
•^fuing  year  to  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  rely 
.00  your  alTefHon  to  me,  and  your  refolution 
to  maintain  the  jiid  rights  of  this  country,  for 
fuch  fuppUes  as  the  prtlenc  circumdances  of 
our  affairs  require.  Among  the  many  una¬ 
voidable  ill  conlcqucnces  of  this  rebelliou,  none  ' 
xffefls  me  more  fendbly,  than  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  burden  which  it  mud  create  to  my  faith- 
lal  fubjefli. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemfn, 

I  have  fully  opened  to  you  my  views  and 
Intentions.  The  condant  employment  of  my 
thoughts,  and  the  mod  earned  wilhes  of  my 
heart,  tend  wholly  to  the  fafety  and  happi* 
neis  of  all  my  people,  and  to  the  re-edabii(h- 
inent  of  ordCr  and  tmn^uillity  through- the 
leveral  parts  of  my  dominioos,  m  a  dole  coq- 
neflion  and  coadhutional  dependence.  You 
fee  the  tendency  of  the  prelent  difor4ers,  and 
Ibave  dated  to  you  the  meafures  which  |  ^ 
mean  to  purfue  for  fnppreiCng  them.  What¬ 
ever  remains  to  be  done,  that  may  farther 
eontribqte  to  this  end,  1  commit  (o  your  wil^ 
dom.  And  I  am  happy  to  add,  that,  as 
well  from  the  aiTuranccs  I  have  reedved,  as 
from  the  general  appearance  of  affairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  1  &  no  probability  that  the  meafures 
which  you  may  adopt  will  be  interrupted  by 
difputes  with  any  fordgn  powers. 

In  fuppoi  t  of  the  fentimeots  contained  in 
the  above  fpeech  from  the  throne,  both  boufes 
of  parliament  have  voted  loyal  imd  dutiful 
addreiles  by  very  great  majorities. 

SCOT  L  A  N  D. 

a 

Tq  die  Mod  Sxcebent  Mtjcdyi  * 


The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Lord  IH'OToffy 
Magidrates,  and  Town-Coundl  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  in  Common  GooncU  alTcm- 
hied. 

.  Moft  Grnfmt  Saves  eign^  '  / 

SEndble  of  the  many  ble(Cngs  which  wq 
enjoy  under  your  Majedy*$  mild,  and  e- 
quitable  adminidration,  we  cannon  refrain, 
at  this  important  cri()s,  from  cxprdGng  our 
abhorrence  of  that  rebellious  fpirit,  which, 
has  prompted  your  deluded  fubjeOs  io  A* 
menca  to  take  arms  in  oppodtion  to  your 
Majedy's  government,  and  to  the  legal  au^ 
tbonty  of  parliament. 

We  have  long  beheld,  with  .deep  regret, 
many  unwarrantable  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  didurb  the  tranquility  of  your 
Majedy*s  reigo. 

We  now.  bewail  the  unhappy  induence  of 
domedic  fafHon  on  the  remote  parts  of  die 
Britilh  empire,  which  has  incited  the  colo-» 
nics  to  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  Parent 
date,  by  which  they  were  reared,  and  oa 
which  they  depend,  and  has  precipitated  them 
into  meafures  (b  undutiful  to  your  Majedy, 
and  fo  dedruOive  to  thcmfelves. 

We  (hould  ill  deienre  that  lil^ity  and  bap** 
pinefs,  which  are  fecured  to  u$  by  your 
jedy's  gracious  government,  if  we  did  noC 
declare  our  fixed  refolution  of  fupporting  it 
to  the  utmod  of  our  power;  and  exprefs  our 
hopes  that,  by  the  propriety  and  firmnefs  of 
public  meafures,  your  Majedy's  American 
fubjefts  will  loon  be  induced  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  place  thcmfelves  again  nn^ 
der  the  proteftion  of  legal  and  conditntionil 
government. 

That  youlr  Majedy's  reign  may  be  lon^ 
and  prodKrous,  and  may  continue  to  diffufis 
the  bleiuqgs  of  liberty  and  peace  among  u 
grateful  people,  is  the  united  and  ardent  wUh  o^ 

^  Mav  it  pleafe  your  Majel^, 
YourMajedy^s  mod  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje^b^ 
The  Lord  Proved,  Magidrates,  and 
Town-conndl  of  your  Gty  of  £« 
dinburgh.^ 

Signed  in  our  name,  and  by  our  appoint* 
ment,  the  Seal  of  the  Gty  being  affixed, 
l£,dinb.  Off.  xx.  X775.  Ja.  Stooaxt,  Pr# 

Thit  addrefs f  though  remarkable  neither  for 
oligance  nor  force,  vfill  he  read  with  fleeywrt 
by  the  majority  of  the  inkakitants  ;  as  it  Jhowt^ 
that  the  Lord  Provofi  and  the  Mapftrocy  bad  the  ' 
ffirit  to  deffife  the  attempts  vtlucb  -mere  made 
to  prevent  tots  expreffion  of  their  lopaUy*  Some 
very  infidious  papers,  it  is  mellltnown^  -were 
pubRfied  and  dtjperfed  vntb  that  view  /  end  the ' 
quarter  from  winch  they  proceeded  is  under  toe 
ftrouz  a  fu/^i^  ig  umrt  l9  U  perish 
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one  effort,  extended  over  a  great  kingdom  ?  Are  nations  fo  little  atui 
to  ancient  ciuloms?  And  do  they  adopt  ik-w  ones  lb  eaiily? 

It  is  not  ncceflury  to  infift  at  greater  length  on  thefc  lopics.  Enough i 
been  Uivi,  to  ihow  that  Monf.  Dc  Lolrne  has  been  Judy  and  inconl!d,rj| 
lils  conltiiurional  inquiries  deferve  not  to  be  explained  to  the  reader,  n 
iidcs,  being  inci»!nplete,  they  ure  dangerous.  V  ct,  it  is  not  always  than 
is  an  advot'.ue  tor  pn\Ner.  When  he  Ipe.iks  of  the  liberty  of  the  preisij 
of  the  fubjccl;  when  h:  treats  a  matter  which  regards  nor  intimitcly^ 
law  and  the  conlliturion,  he  is  entertaining,  If  not  inltruftive.  Whaii 
has  remarked  concerning  private  liberty,  or  the  liberty  of  the  indivij;;. 
we  lhall  prefent  to  our  readers  as  a  ipecimen  of  his  ability  and  compoli:i^ 

‘  Wc  have  hitherto’  fays  he,  ‘  only  treated  of  general  liberty,  that  is,  ofii 
rights  of  the  nation  as  a  nation,  and  of  its  Ihare  in  the  government.  It  no 
remains  that  we  fhould  treat  particularly  of  a  thing  without  which  thisg  ^ 
ral  liberty,  being  ablolutely  fruftrated  in  its  object,  would  be  only  a  man; 
of  oftentatiou,  and  even  could  not  long  fubfill:  I  mean  the  liberty  of  a 
dividuals. 

‘  Private  liberty,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the  Englifli  lawyers,  confa 
firft,  of  the  right  of  property^  that  is,  of  the  right  of  enjoying  excluimi 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  ail  the  various  fruits  of  one’s  indullry.  Seconi'i 
of  the  right  of  perjonal fecurlty.  Thirdly,  of  X.\\t  locojnotive  faculty^  takingti 
word  in  its  more  confined  fenfe. 

‘  Each  of  thefe  rights,  fay  again  the  Englifh  lawyers,  is  inherent  inti 
perfon  of  every  Englifiiman;  they  are  to  him  as  an  inheritance,  and i 
cannot  be  deprived  of  them,  but  by  virtue  of  a  fentcnce  paflod  accordis 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And,  indeed,  this  right  of  inheritance  beingei 
prefied  in  Englilh  by  one  word,  (birth-right),  the  fame  as  that  whicha 
prelTes  the  King’s  title  to  the  crown,  it  has,  in  times  of  oppreflion,  bet 
often  oppofed  to  him  as  a  right,  doubtlefs  of  a  Icfs  extent,  but  of  a  fanctii! 
equal  to  that  of  his  own. 

‘  One  .of  the  principal  efFe<5ts  of  the  right  of  property  is,  that  the  Kio 
can  take. from  his  fubjeds  no  part  of  what  they  potlefs:  He  mud  wakti 
they  themfelves  grant  it  him;  and  this  right,  which,  as  we  have  feeabi 
fore,  is,  by  its  confequences),  the  bulwark  that  protedls  all  the  oilicf 
has  moreover  the  immediate  effect  of  preventing  one  of  the  chief  caufesJ 
oppreflion. 

.  ‘  In  regard  to  the  attempts,  to  which  the  right  of  property  might  bcei 
pofed  from  one  individual  to  another,  I  believe  I  lhall  have  faid  every  th!ii| 
when  I  have  obferved,  that  there  is  no  man  in  England  who  can  opp)’ 
the  irrefiftible  power  of  the  laws  ;  that,  as  the  judges  cannot  be  deprived!] 
their  employments  but  on  an  accufation  by  parliament,  the  eflPetSl  of  inter^' 
with  the  fovereign,  or  with  thofe  who  approach  his  perfon,  cannot  poilf! 
influence  their  declfions ;  that,  as  the  judges  themfelves  have  no 
to  pafs  fentence,  till  the  matter  of  taft  has  been  fettled  by  men  nomlflate 
we  may  almoll  fay,  at  the  common  choice  ot  the  parties,  all  private  vie^i 
and  confequently  all  refpcdl  ot  perlons,  are  banilhed  from  the  courts  otf 
dice.  However,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  which  may  ferve  to  thre^ 
^ight  on  the  fubjecl  I  have  undertaken  to  treat,  I  lhall  relate,  in  genera] 
what  is  the  law  in  civil  matters,  that  has  taken  place  in  England. 

‘  When  the  Pandeds  were  lound  at  Amalphi  the  clergy,  who  werethe!’* 
ly  men  that  were  able  to  underhand  them,  did  not  negled  that  oppor^^^‘ 
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incrcafing  the  influence  they  had  already  obtained,  and  caufed  them  to 
jcccived  in  the  preateil  part  or  liarope.  England,  which  was  deltiiied 
have  a  conftiiution  fo  dilTcrent  from  ;hat  of  other  lUtes,  was  to  be  farther 
injruilhed  by  bs  rejt»fling  the  Roman  La\vs. 

Under  W  iiliam  the  Conqueror,  and  his  immediate  fuccefTors,  a  muUi- 
U  of  foreign  ecch  fiaflics  flocked  to  the  court  cf  Kngiand.  Their  influence 
"r  the  mind  of  the  fovere'ign,  whicli  might  in  other  itates  be  coufidcred  as 
patter  of  little  importance,  was  not  fo  in  a  country  wiiere  the  fovertign, 
ingall  powerful,  to  obtain  influence  over  iilm,  was  to  obtain  power  iiiclf. 
leEnglilh  nobility  faw,  with  the  greatcu  jeuionfy,  men  of  a  condition  fo 
Lrenc  from  their  own,  veiled  with  a  power  to  the  attacks  of  which  they 
1- immediately  expofed  ;  and  thought  that  they  would  carry  that  power 
the  height,  if  they  were  ever  to  adopt  a  fyilom  ot  laws  which  thofe  fame 
sn  fought  to  introduce,  and  of  wdiicii  they  would  neceharily  become  both. 
edcpcVitaries  and  interpreters. 

‘  It  happened,  therefore,  by  a  fomewliat  Angular  concurrence  of  circuin- 
iiices,  that  to  the  Roman  laws  brought  over  to  England  by  Monks,  the  i- 
a  of  ecclefiaftical  power  became  allociated;  jnlf  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
lie  Monks,  afterwards  favoured  by  Kings  who  endeavoured  to  eltablilii  a 
ii'potic  government,  beca  ne  alFociated  the  idea  of  defpotifm.  I'he  nobi* 
y,  at  all  tunes,  rcje(5led  them,  even  with  a  degree  of  ill  humour  *  ;  and 
leulurper  Stephen,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  conciliate  their  atfeuions,  went 
I  far  as  to  prohibit  the  lludy  of  thofe  laws. 

‘  The  general  difpofition  of  things  eftabltlhing,  as  we  have  feen,  a  great 
mmuni cation  betw^een  the  nobility  and  the  people,  the  averfioii  to  the 
omaa  laws  gradually  fpread  itlell  iar  and  wide;  and  thole  laws,  whole  wif* 
om  in  many  cafes,  and  particularly  their  cxtcnllvenefs,  ought  naturall/  to 
ave  procured  them  a  reception  when  the  Engiilh  laws  W’cre  as  yet  but  in 
leir infancy,  experienced  the  moll  fteady  oppolition  from  the  Liw^yers  ;  and 
5  thofe  who  fought  to  introduce  them,  frequently  i*enewed  their  attempts, 
lereat  length  aroi'e  a  kind  of  general  reioiutioii  tmongll  the  laity,  to  con- 
laethem  to  imiveiTities  and  monalleries  f. 

‘  Ihis  oppofition  was  carried  fo  far,  that  Fortefeue,  chief  juftice  of  the 
[iiig’s  bencii,  and  afterwards  chancellor,  under  Henry  VI.  wrote  a  book  en^ 
itled  de  Laudibus  Legum  Argliae,  in  which  he  propofes  to  demonhrate  the 

*  The  nobility,  under  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  declared  in  the  French  of  thofe  times 
Puree  que  le  roialme  d’Englcierre  n’etoit  devant  ces  heures,  ne  al’ententdu  Roy  notre  Seig¬ 
nior,  ei  Seigniors  du  Parlcincnt,  ur.qucs  ne  i'era  rule  nc  governe  par  la  ley  civil.’  viz.  Inaf- 
lucli  as  the  kingdom  of  England  vva>  not  .before  tliis  time,  nor  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
cug  our  lord,  and  lords  of  parliament,  ever  Gidli  be,  ruled  nor  governed  by  the  civil  taw-. 
U^ch.  Pijrlcnne/iio  fi'^eJhriOiuiJreriiy  Feb  Antio  z. 

t  I  might  (hew,  if  it  btloiigcd  to  my  lubjedt,  that  the  liberty  of  thinking  in  religious  mat- 
which  has  at  all  time:*  lemarkably  prevailed  in  England,  is  owing  to  the'  Janie  caufc.s  as 
tipolitical  liberty:  Both  arc  owing  to  this,  that  the  lame  men,  whole  intereft  it  is  in  other 
^uniries  that  the  people  ihould  be  influenced  by  prejudices,  eit.itr  political  or  religions,  have 
'  Cnin  England  forced  to  unite  with  and  inform  them.  I  ftiall  here  take  occafion  to  oblcrve, 
n  aniwcr  to  the  reproach  made  to  the  Englifli,  by  Prefiden:  Henault,.  in  his  much-efteemecl 
■ronological  hiftory  of  France,  that  the  frequent  changes  of  religion,  which  have  taken  place 
England,  do  not  ^rgue  any  I'erviie  diJ'pofjtion  in  the  people;  they  only  prove  the  equilibrium 
''tween  ihe  then  CKilting  lefts :  I'here  was  none  but  what  iniglit  become-  the  prevailing  one,. 

F'itncver  the  Sovereign  thought  proper  to  tkclarc  for  it;  and  it  was  not  England,  as  pcopk 
bkat  fiift  fight,  it  was  its  goYcnunciU  which  changed  its  religion. 
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fupenority  of  the  Englidi  laws  over  the  civil ;  and  that  nothing  might 
waoting  on  this  fubjefl,  he  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a  fiiperior 
ty,  and  traces  their  origin  to  a  period  much  anterior  to  the  foundatioil 
Rome. 

‘  This  fpirit  has  been  even  preferved  to  much  more  modern  times* 
when  we  perufe  the  many  paragraphs  that  Judge  Hale  has  written  in 
hiftory  of  the  common  law,  to  prove,  that  in  the  fe  w  cafes  in  which  the 
vil  law  is  admitted  in  England,  it  can  have  no  power  by  virtue  of  any 
ferencedue  to  the  orders  of  Jullinian,  (a  truth,  which  had  certainly  none; 
of  proof),  we  plainly  fee  that  this  chief  juftice,  who  was  alfo  a  verygr; 
lawyer,  had,  in  this  rerpe<5l,  retained  fomewhat  of  the  heat  of  party. 

‘  Even  at  prefent.the  Englifh  lawyers  attribute  the  liberty  theyen’r 
and  of  which  other  nations  are  not  poifelTed,  to  their  having  rejedted,  w!i? 
thofe  nations  have  admitted,  the  Roman  law;  which  is  miilaking  theelfr 
for  the  caufe.  It  is  not  becaufe  the  Euglifli  have  rejecfled  the  Rorrnnh 
that  they  are  free ;  but  it  is  becaufe  they  were  free,  or,  at  lead,  becaufctii'! 
had  amongft  them  thofe  caufes  which  were,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  mil 
them  fo,  that  they  have  been  able  to  rejedt  the  Roman  laws.  Biit,  in  trot 
if  they  had  admitted  them,  the  fime  caufes  that  enabled  them  to  rejedt 
whole,  would  have  likewife  enabled  them  to  rejedl  thofe  parts  of  th* 
which  did  not  fuit  them;  and  they  would  have  feen,  that  it  is  very  poffl' 
tOTcceive  the  decifions  of  the  civil  law  on  the  fuhjedl  of  the  fervitutem 
nae  et  nijiicaey  without  adopting  its  principles  with  refpedt  to  the  power 
the  Emperors 

‘  Of  this  the  republic  of  Holland  would  afford  a  proofi  if  there  were  not:! 
dill  more  ftriking  one  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany^  who,  though  in  the 
pinion  of  his  people  he  is  the  fucceffor  to  the  very  throne  of  the  Caejars,\i 
not  by  a  great  deal  fo  much  power  as  a  King  of  England ;  and  the  reauis 
the  feveral  treaties  which  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  nominating  thepris 
cipal  officers  of  the  empire,  fufficiently  (hews,  that  a  fpint  of  unlimited  to 
miffion  to  Monarchical  power  is  no  necelfary  confeqilence  of  the  admito 
of  the  civil  law. 

‘  The  laws,  therefore,  that  have  taken  place  in  England,  arewhattlie 
call  the  Unnuritten  Law,  alfo  termed  the  Comvion  Law,  and  the  Sbu 
Law, 

‘  The  Unwritten  Law  is  thus  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  only  tranfmitteil)) 
tradition  from  generation  to  generation  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  not  founded  oni 
ny  known  act  of  the  legiflature.  It  derives  its  force  from  immemorial co 
ftom  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  derives  its  origin  from  a<5ls  of  parliament  p 
fterior  to  the  conquell,  particularly  thofe  anterior  to  the  time  of  Richard  tli 
Firft,  the  originals  of  which  are  loll. 

‘  The  principal  objeifts  fettled  by  the  common  law,  are,  the  rules  of 
feent,  the  different  methods  of  acquiring  property,  the  various  forms  re^^' 
red  for  rendering  contra(51s  valid;  in  all  which  points  it  differs  from  the  ci'* 
law.  Thus,  by  the  common  law,  lands  defeend  to  the  eldell  fon,  to  the« 
clufion  of  all  his  brothers  and  fillers;  whereas,  by  the  civil  law,  they  aret 
qually  divided  between  all  the  children  :  By  the  common  law,  property 
transferred  by  v;riting ;  but,  by  the  civil  law,  tradition  is  moreover  necc* 
lary,&c. 


•  What  particularly  frightens  the  Englhh  lawyer^,  is  L.  x.  lib.  I.  tit.  4'  dig? 
#i/i  ^lacuerit  Ugt$  hatef  vtgorm. 
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I  tliefourcc  from  which  ihe  decifions  of  the  common  law  are  drawn.  Is 
hat  is  called  praeteritorum  memoria  eventorum,  and  is  found  in  the  colledlion 
f.  judgements 'that  have  pafTed  from  time  immemorial,  and  which,  as  well 
\  the  proceedings  relative  to  them,  are  carefully  preferved  under  the  title 
1  records.  In  order  that  the  principles  eftablifhed  by  this  feries  of  judg- 
jents  may  be  known*  extracts  of  them  are  publilhed  under  the  name  of 
If/j ;  and  thefe  reports  reach,  by  a  regular  feries,  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
I  Edward  the  Second,  inclufively. 

<  Befides  this  colledlion,  which  is  pretty  voluminous,  there  are  alfo  fome 
icient authors  of  great  authority  among  the  lawyers;  as  Glanvil^  who 
rote  under  thei  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  Bradon^  who  wrote  under 
mrythc  Third;  Fieta  *,  and  Lyttelton.  Among  more  modern  authors,  is 
r  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  ot  the  King’s  bench  under  James 
e  Firft,  who  has  written  four  books  of  inllitutes,  and  is  at  prefent  the  o- 
cle  of  the  common  law. 

‘The common  law, moreover,  comprehends  fome  particular  Ciilloms,  which 
e  fragments  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  efcaped  from  the  dilafter  of  the 
inqueft ;  as  that  called  Gavel-i  nd^  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by  which  lands 
e  divided  equally  betw^een  the  fons ;  and  that  called  Borough  Englijht  by 
hich,  in  fome  particular  diftrifts,  lands  defcend  to  the  youngellfon. 

•The  civil  law  is  alfo  comprehended  under  the  head  of  unwritten  law,  be- 
ufe  it  is  of  force  only  fo  far  as  it  has  been  received  by  immemorial  cuftom, 
is  followed  in  the  Eccleflallical  courts,  in  the  courts  of  Admiralty,  and 
the  courts  of  the  two  univerfities ;  but  it  is  there  nothing  more  than /r.v 
Ue^^raviorii  and  thefe  differents  courts  mull  conform  themfelves  to  the 
is  of  parliament,  and  to  the  fenfe  given  to  them  by  the  courts  of  common 
and  are  alfo  fubjedled  to  their  controui, 

‘Laftly,  the  written  law  is  the  colle^5tion  of  the  various  acts  of  Parliament, 
e  originals  of  which  are  carefully  preferved,  efpecially  lince  the  reign  of 
Iward  the  Third.  Without  entering  into  the  diftincftions  made  by  the 
vyers  with  refpcd  to  them,  fuch  as  public  and  private  adls,  declaratory 
s,  or  fuch  as  are  made  to  extend  or  reltrain  the  common  law,  it  will  be 

The  attentive  reader  will  podibiy  have  been  before  us  in  remarking  the  plealant  miUakc 
Mont  De  Lolme  with  regard  to  Fleta.  I  hat  word,  he  will  recolh^,  i>  not  the  name  of 
w/W,  but  of  a  trenfi.fe  of  hnglilh  law,  compufed  in  tlic  reign  of  tdward  [.  The  abfurdi- 
•s  the  fame,  as  if  he  had  talked  of  magna  charra  as  a  man  and  an  amhor,  or  had  (pokew 
tills  light  of  the  Rtgiam  MajcUatem.  But  let  Us  net  judge  too  barrtilj-  of  this  citizen  of 
neva.  A  writer  Who  will  not  !>€  I'urpcdfed  of  ignorance  ot  law,  or  of  being  unacquainted 
iluhemoQ  Valuable' works  which  regard  it,  the-  learned,  the  ingenious,  tlic  philofophic  au* 
the  Eflay  on  feudal  property,  has  fallen  into  the  blunder  we  have  juU  noticed  :  *  Brae- 
fays  Sir  John  Dalrymplc,  ^  Flttdy  and  others,  treu  of  th#  right  of  the  lord  to  take  a 
called  by  the  laff  of  thefe  authors  quafi  prima  ialina  ;  but  tliey  fay  nothing  of  bis  right 
||  poflclfioii  exclufive  of  the  heir.*  Feud,  prop,  ch  %.fefl.  a.  p  $1. 

llitTc exided,  indeed,  in  England,  a  writer  called  Elcta  or  rlctc  ;  but  he  was  a  thcologue, 
3<«onIy  in  the  line  of  his  proiefTion,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  In  regard  to 
treaiilc  In  qneftion,  it  appears  to  have  received  the  title  of  Fleta^  from  the  circumUahee  of 
lining  been  compofed  in  the  Fleet.  Tra^tatu's  iUr,  lays  the  author  in  his 'preface,  qui  me- 
>Fl«a  poicrit  appclliti,  quia  in  ticia  dc  jure  Anglicano  ceni'eriptus  eft,  in  ires  parto  d.vid:- 
ptincipalis.  By  a  iimiiar  method  of  adtmg,  the  Mugna  Lharia  of  King  John  was  called 
fHarief  of  Runcitngmede  ;  and  it  is  thiu,  that  the  ftatiUe  book  fpeaks  of  the  (lature  of  Mer- 
of  Marlcbridge  of  WcUminffer,  &c.  in  allufion  to  the  places  where  they  were  framed 
coded  upon.  The  name  of  the  author  of  Flcta  is  uuknowni  an.!,  if  we  can  truit  our  me- 
there  is  not  even  a  conje^ure  ou  the  I'uhjett. 
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fuff.cient  to  obferve,  that,  being  the  refiilt  of  the  united  wills  of  the  tir* 
conftituent  parts  of  the  legiflacure,  they.  In  all  cafes,  fuperfede  both  ti 
common  law  arid  former  ftatutes ;  and  the  judges  muft  take  congnifancej 
them,  and  decide  in  conformity  to  them,  even  though  they  had  not  bcenjl 
ledged  by  the  parties  f  /  ,  ' 

It  is  a  pain  to  us,  that  we  cannot  recommend  this  performance  toil 
public.  To  thofe  who  are  well  informed,  it  contains  nothing  to  gratify ci 
riofity  ;  and  into  inexperienced  readers  it  might  infufe  pernicious  andd* 
celtful  tenets.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  performance,  the  audio 
ftriiggles  painfully  with  the  greatnefs  of  his  fubjeft  and  with  his  owndeli 
lity;  a  circumflance,  in  which,  we  cannot  but  remark,  he  refembles  ver 
much  the  compofer  of  a  book,  we  had  lately  occaiion  to  mention,  entitle 
Letters  071  Mr  Hume^s  hi fiory  of  Great  Britain  We  mean  not,  however,! 
infult  Monf.  DeLoJme,  by  affigning  to  him  the  fame  proportion  of. denier 
with  that  mod  frivolous  and  inelegant  writer.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  aji 
nice  we  owe  him  to  obferve,  upon  the  whole,  that,  if  he  had  begun ii 
refearches  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  had  examined  into  the  Anglo 
Saxon  laws,  he  would  probably  have  thought  and  written  with  more  coi 
fiflency  and  enlargem.ent, 

fhe  Scholar's  Vade  Mecum  ;  or,  a  New  Di^ionary^  Latin  and  En^l^ 
Con/ifting  of  juch  Words  as  are  purely  ClafjlcaL  In  which  the  Enghk 
given  from  the  heft  Authorities  ;  and  the  Latin  Words  explained  in  ^ 
their  Variations^  according  to  the  moji  approved  GrammarianSi  h 
the  ufe  of  Schools.  By  James  Moir,  Teacher  of  Languages. 
Donaldfon,  Edinburgh. 

IT  Is  the  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that,  though  celebrated  for  its  college 
its  common  or  inferior  fchools  have  little  reputation.  In  general,  the 
are  eondudled  on  an  imperfedt  plan;  and,  every  pretender  to  knowledg 
who  hangs  out  a  fign,  or  publifhes  an  artful  advertifement,  has  itinl! 
power  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignofant-  To  pubiilh  a  gramnu 
or  a  dictionary,  is  fancied  a  certain  title  to  fuccefs.  It  becomes  to  the  teid 
er,  the  foundation  of  a  temporary  confequence ;  and  he  infults  and  rulii 
multitudes  with  the  hope  of  information,  before  the  impofture  is  difeover 
ed.  This  evil  ought,  doubtlefs,  to  attract  a  very  public  attention;  and 
regular  examination  by  the  members  of  an  univerfity,  and  their  certifica; 
of  ability,  fhould  alone  entitle  any  perfon  to  teach  and  profefs  the  learnt 
languages. 

Thel'e  remarks  are  extorted  from  us  by  the  performance  before  us,whic 
*we  cannot  but  confider  as  a  grofs  and  a  daring  impofition.  It  is  faid,  ‘l 
*  confilt  of  fuch  words  as  are  purely  claflical  and  this,  indeed,  may  ' 
true :  but  there  are  words  innumerable,  not  lefs  pure  and  claflical,  wk 
are  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Nor  is  this  all  :  ‘  I  have  paid,*  fays  Mr  M('^ 

‘  fo  much  attention  to  the  grammatical  part  of  this  work,  that  I  havens 
‘  omitted  a  fingle  word  of  Mr  Ruddiman’s  etymology ;  fo  that  it  roayni 
♦  improperly  be  called  an  Etymological  Diliionary.*  I'his  merit,  it  mays 

f  Un lefs  tl  ey  be  private  a CIs,  . 

\  Sec  a  regular  comparifon,  inOItuted  between  the  writer  of  this  performance  and  W'' 
leavned  and  ingenious  Mr  WluUker,  ia  No,  of  this  Work,  p. 
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ought,  mlglit  be  eafily  acquired.  The  aflertion,  however,  though  ftrong 
gratuitous  ;  and  any  reader,  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  com- 
re  the  two  books,  will  find,  that  he  muft  contradi<5l  it.  ‘  When  the  fcho* 
ar,  continues  Mr  Moir,  begins  to  under  (land  the  eafieft  rules  of  fyncaxi 
might  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  give  him,  now  and  then,  an  ealy  fen- 
eto  conftrue  and  explain,  by  the  help  of  his  didlionary,  which  will  ex- 
cife  his  judgment,  rivet  it  in  his  memory,  and  be,  in  every  refpe<5t,  of  far 
eater  fervice  to  him  than  much  more  prele<5led  by  his  mailer.  This  little 
Ik  may  be  increafed  as  he  advances,  till  at  length  he  comes  to  make  out  all 
5 lellon  by  himfelf.’  All  this  is  abundantly  plain.  But  what  is  the  fcho- 
to  do,  w'ho,  in  turning  over  this  new  diftionary,  finds  not  there  the 


lords 


which  his  lelfons  require  ?  And  this,  it  is  probable,  will  generally 


the  cafe.  For,  under  CA,  for  example,  if  this  book  is  compared  with 


dher,  there  appear  to  be  wanting,  in  that  circumfcribed  extent,  nearly 
e  hundred  and  fifty  five  words  of  claflical  authority. 

It  is  unneceflary,  however,  to  infill  ou  the  tundamental  mlfiakes,  and  the 
tile  plan  of  this  publication.  Even  the  little,  \vhich  the  compiler  has 
ne,  is  executed  with  a  degree  of  imperfedllon  Hnd  ignorance,  which  is 
i!y  furprifing.  A  few  examples  will  evince  the  propriety  of  this  cen- 
re,  and  may  poflibly  prevent  the  public  from  giving  any  fandion  to  a 
ok,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  fchools  without  the  greatell  danger 
id  diladvantage. 

The  following  words  afford  inftances  of  Ignorance  and  inattention. 

‘  Caelum,  /.  n.  (Caedo)  A  graving-tool. 

‘  Calculus,  /.  m.  dim.  (Calx)  A  little  pebble  or  gravel  lionet 
‘  Lancellat'wiy  adv.  Lattice- wire. 

‘  Capio,  cepi,  captum,  3.  To  take,  feize,  hold,  pleafe,  allure. 

*  CapreoluSi  /.  m.  dim.  A  wild  buck. 

‘  Urmerty  inisy  n.  A  fmgle  verfe,  a  fong,  a  poem,  a  charm,  a  prophecy, 
form  of  words.* 

Doesc^^/«;;/,  a  graving-tooI,  come  from  This  error,  indeed,  our 

'Hipiler  may  have  adopted  from  Ainfworth.  But  Ihould  a  teacher  of  lan- 
nges  allow  Ainfworth  "to  miflead  him  ? 

Under  calculusy  it  is  not  cle:-ir  w-hether  he  means  gravel-fone  as  an  inter¬ 
relation  of  a  little  pebble,  or  as  exprefiive  of  a  Hone  in  the  reins  or  bladder, 
kich  is  one  ot  its  meanings,  as  in  Plin.  ii.  37,  and  in  Celf,  vii.  26. ;  and  he 
oes  not  feem  to  know,  that  it  alfo  fignifies  an  account,  reckoning,  or  corn- 
nation,  &G. 

ca?icellati??i  fignify  lattice-^ire  ?  It  is  poffible,  he  might  mean  lattice^ 


According  to  his  interpretation  of  caph,  hew  could  the  phrafe  be  tran- 
^ted,  capere  virginem  ? 

capreolus y  befide  a  wild  buck,  fignify  a  tendril  of  a  vine,  Varr, 
31.;;  a  crofs  piece  of  timber  to  hold  together  .larger  beams;  Caefar  de 
‘Civ,  10.  ?  &c. 

And  has  carmen  no  other  fignification  than  thofe  ’he  has  affigned  to  it  ? 
f  David  Loch,  furely,  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  him,  if  he  coulcl 
‘  him,  how  to  card  nuool  f  by  a  chartti  or  form  ot  swords  J. 

t  Quafi  carmine  lana  trahatur  ;  Liicret  4-  37A.  ‘  ^  ^  , 

, ,  I  J  he  obligation  to  which  the  woolen-manufa£tiire  owes  to  the  fpirited  and  patriotic 
■'’zen  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  reader  will  fee  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Fight  ftts  o| 
>iics,  by  a  Peer.* 
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A  few -additional  examples  may  fuffice- 

*  Claficusy  /.  m.  He  that  foundeth  a  trumpet,  a  freeman. 

*  Comitialis^  e.  Pertaining  to  an  affembly  of  the  people ;  of  the  fallln. 

ficknefs.  ^ 

‘  Commodust  a*  urn.  or  ifpnus,  (con  and  modus)  Juft,  exa£l,  convent 
commodious. 

*  Offsndo,  di.fum.  3.  a.  (ob  and  fendo,  imp.)  To  ftrike  againft,  tolbj 
upon,  to  hurt, 

<  Orbust  urn.  Children  without  parents,  deprived,  deftitute, 

<  OrnOi  i.  a.  To  deck  or  adorn. 

‘  Periculutn,  et  periclumy  i.  n.  Danger. 

‘  Sacer,  cra.crurn; — rimus.  Sacred,  holy,  divine;  eurfed,  dctejiahle. 

<  Sacerdos  f,  otis^  m.  ct  f.  A  pi  left  or  prieftefs. 

*  Vinea^  ae.  f  A  vine,  or  vineyard.* 

Does  claficus  fignlfy  no  more  than  a  trumpeter,  or  a  freeman  ?  Has  tl^ 
compiler  forgotten  why  authors  are  called  Claffic  ? 

How  comitialii  without  morbus  can  have  any  connexion  with  the/^/i'^ 
fteknefs^  it  is  difficult  to  fay.  Nor  is  it  lefs  difficult,  according  tohisiic 
of  commodus,  to  explain  the  following  palTages.  <  Vivere  filium,  atque  ct 
am  cormnodiorem  fimulabat;  Plln.  ep.  3. 16,  4/  ‘  Donarem  paterasgn 

taque  cornrnodus  aera;  Horat.  carm.  4,  8*  1.*  ‘  W Ji\tX.\xdd  comtnoda  \  CdfA,\ 

How  does  the  boy,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  this  compiler,  trii 
flate  Terence,  when  he  fays,  ‘  Texentem  telam  ftudiofe  ipfam 
or  Sueton,  when  he  obferves,  *  Quam  minorem  opinione  offenderat  ? 

Does  not  orbus  mean  parents  deprived  of  their  children,  as  well  as  chi 
Iren  deprived  of  their  parents  ?  and  how,  according  to  this  pedagogue 
interpretation  of  orntf  would  the  expreffion  be  explained,  ornar<  pm 
darn  ? 

If  psriculum  fignlfies  only  danger,  how  is  periculurn  facere '  to  be  rendere 
or  apaffage  in  Nepos,  15.  8.  %.  or  Cic.  in  Verr.  3,  183.  ^  And  hasw’fl 
no  other  meaning  than  a  vine  or  vineyard? 

If  there  is  ftili  any  reader  dilTatisfied,  the  following  examples  arc  at! 
fervice. 

.  Exeo,  hi.  and  it.  itum.  exirt.  irr.  (eo)  To  go  out  or  come  out,  to  grow  u 
to  be  paft. 

^  Facio,  eci.  ad  urn.  3*  To  do,  to  make,  to  caufe,  to  praftife,  to  fuppei 
or  put  the  cafe. 

♦  Impotensy  its.  adj.  or  Jfmus.  (in  et  potens)  Impotent,  outrageous.  • 
.  ^  Infanuiy  a.  urn.  or  Jfimus.  (fanus)  Mad, 

*  a.  urn.  or  Jfitnus.  Juft. 

•  Lapii^  idis.  m.  A  ftone. 

*  Madoy  I.  a.  To  augment,  to  kill  in  facriftce. 

‘  Mediusy  a.  um.  Middle. 

<  Pauperiesy  ei.  f.  Poverty. 

‘  Referoytuliy  latum,  ferre^  irr.  (fero)  To  carry  back,  to  tell,  to  rcply» 
lay  before,  to  return. 

.  *  Sacramenturn,  /.  n.  An  oath,  particularly  that  of  foldiers  to  tbeifj 
nerals. 

<  Societasy  at/j.  f.  Partnerftiip,  alliance,* 
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docs  our  compiler  tranllate  Vim  viribus  cr/V;  Virg,  or,  Corpore  te- 
i%iti  in, the  fame  author ;  or  exibunt  in  Senec.  Ep.  100.  ? 

What  is  facere gratiam  alicui,  gratiam  dclidti,  jurisjurandi,  legts  domi  na- 
m,  domiqiie  fa(flum,  in  Nepos,  Att.  la.  4.  ? 

Does  not  impotens  fignify  alfo  one  that  is  unable  to  govern  or  moderate 
mfelf?  Impotens  irae,  in  Liv,;  animi  Curt,  impotens  mater,  in  Tac.an.  5.  i.; 

impotens^  i.valde  poems;  Hor.  Car.  3.  38. 

Minfanus  fignifics  only  mad,  what  is  injfanus  in  Statius;  Aufter /V 

nus  in  Ovid  ;  infanae  moles  in  Cicero  ? 

Jufitiw  helium,  juftum  iter,y«y?/  dies,  would  be  poorly  rendered  by  juft, 
is  not  lapis  put  lor  a  mile  too,  Ad  decimum  lapidstn ;  and  does  not  this 
ord  allo  fignify  a  zery  jhvj  dull  fellsnv^. 

Sifapiam,  hoc  quod  me  waSiaf^  concinnem  lutum ;  Plaut.  Rud.  r.  2.  8. 
this  to  augment  or  kill  in  facrifice  ? 

How  are  thefe  phrafes  to  be  tranflated,  according  to  this  new  didlionary? 

Itiiius  pacis  et  belli;  in  Horat.  Coeli  in  Stat,  Gratia  medial 

Si  quadriipes fecllfe  dicatur,  Fe(h 

/?f/rrrr  parentem  ore  ;  Ref  err  t  alienos  mores  ad  fuos;  Refer  re 

cxpenlum  ;  can  agree  with  none  of  the  above  explications. 

Ucramentum  has  many  other  lignifications ;  Vid.  Cic.  pro  Caec.  97.  c.  33. 
wamentum  noftrum  juftum  judicaverunt ;  et  pro  domo  ;  78.  c.  29. 

^ocktas  is  often  put  pro  collegio  negotiatoruin  in  primis  publicanorum; 
ael.  H*  Gall.  3.  3.  and  B*  C.  1.  3.  c.  J03. 

It  is  not  with  pleafure,  that  we  mention  the  weaknefs  of  this  compiler.  The 
.partiality  of  Criticifm  and  a  refpedt  for  the  public  require  us  to  do  fo. 
is  a  matter  of  ferious  concern,  that  the  fchoolmalters  of  this  country 
e  fo  little  attentive  to  ftore  themfelves  with  ufelul  knowledge ;  and,  it  is 
otto  bethought  of  without  wonder,  that  fome  of  them  arc  fo  ftudious 
I  levy  taxes  from  their  pupils  by  the  vending  of  books  which  abound  with 
nking  marks  of  their  ignorance  and  prefumption.  ‘  Vale,  egregie  Gram- 
latice  !  vej,  fi  id  mavis,  egregiflime  More  !*  - 

k  Ejfay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  IVt'itings  of  Homer  :  With  a  com* 
farative  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Prefent  State  of  the  Troade,  By  the 
Robert  Wood,  Efq;  Author  of  the  Deferiptions  of  Palmyra  and 
Baibec,  4to,  Payne,  &c.  *,  Edinburgh^  Creech.  16s, 

T'  W  0  forts  of  manners  prevail  in  epic  poetry.  One  is  founded  on  the 
i.  principles  and  feelings  of  human  nature  common  to  all  mankind,  and 
^feriptive  of  a^lions  and  palHons  nearly  fimilar,  in  all  ages  and  nations; 
nd  may  therefore  be  called  general  manners.  The  other  contains  thofe 
^culiarlties  which  refult  from  climate,  government,  education,  religion, 
iviii7^ation,  and  ijiay  not  improperly  be  denominated  particular  mannen. 
lie  former  are  addreffed  to  all  mankind,  and  need  only  to  be  exhibited,  in 
fder  to  be  univerfally  underRood  and  relilhed.  No  local  or  temporary 
rcumftiinces  can  obliterate  the  impreilions  they  communicate.  Their  in- 
is  coeval  with  human  nature  itfeif,  and,  on  the  propriety  and  jufticc 
which  they  are  delineated,  depends  chiefly  the  claiiu  of  the  pf>et  to 
"'Mortality.  The  latter  are  circumferibed  to  particular  places  and  times, 
Jid  are  intelligible  only  ftSjpn^  ^s  the  circuraftances  Turvive  which  gave 
exiftcnce.  The  former  feldom  need  any  comment ;  the  latter  cannot 
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be  underftood  long  without  o*e.  The  more  illuftrlous  any  poet  is  by  tj 
eminence  in  ciifplaying  the  former,  the  more  anxious  we  become  to  beijij 
acquainted  with  the  circumftances  that  elucidate  the  latter.  Homer  is 
Ih iking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  laft  obfervation.  He  has  furpafleda 
mankind  in  his  delineations  of  thofe  manners  which  touch  the  hearts  of  ^ 
ages  and  nations  ;  for  this  reafon,  the  illuftration  of  his  local  manners,  isj 
object  peculiarly  interefting  and  important.  This  is  the  talk  Mr  Woody 
"  undertaken  in  the  performance  before  us.  He  travelled  over  the  field  whir! 
forms  the  feene  of  the  Iliad,  with  Homer  in  his  hand.  '  He  climbed  mm 
Ida,  walked  over  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  traced  from  their  fourcestoili 
lea  the  famous  rivers  of  Simois  and  Scamander. 

A  writer  of  the  author’s  abilities  could  not  fail  to  make  interefting  difen 
veries  in  fuch  a  fituation ;  and  we  can  with  confidence  afture  the  readf? 
that  he  will  receive,  with  much  pleafure  and  eafe,  more  information  fros 
this  Ihort  eftay,  than  from  all  his  commentators  put  together,  both  anciesi 
and  modern. 

In  difeuffing  this  fubje<5i:,  the  author  treats  in  order,  of  Homer’s  country 
travels,  navigation  and  geography,  religion,  mythology,  manners,  \n 
guage,  and  learning  ;  and  he  concludes  his  performance  with  a  comparatii! 
view  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Troade.  On  each  of  thefcar 
tides,  though  often  examined  by  former  writers,  the  author  throws  n«i 
light.  He  difeovers  much  difeernment  and  good  tafte  in  all  his  remark; 
and  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  reader  to  form  a  wilh  for  a  more  complete  andfa 
tisfadlory  illuftration  of  the  local  manners  of  Homer.  That  our  readen 
may  be  fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  fpr 
cimen  of  what  he  advances  on  the  article  of  manners. 

‘  The  traveller,  who  has  time  and  opportunities  of  making  obfervations  os 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  countries,  which  I  have  vifited  in  k 
Eaft,  will,  I.  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  far  diffimulation  and  diffidence  arc  car 
ried  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  will,  2.  be  ffiocked  at  the  fcenesofcrnel 
ty,  violence,  and  injuftice,  which  muft  neceflarily  fall  within  his  notice,  21 
he  will,  3.  be  charmed  with  the  general  fpirit  of  hofpitality,  which  prevails 
fo  much  more  there  than  in  Europe;  he  will,  4,  regret  the  lofs  of  female  fo- 
ciety,  and  be  difgufted  with  the  licentious  ftile  of  pleafantry,  which  tak 
place  in  its  room.  When  he  fees  perfons  of  the  higheft;  rank  employed ii 
the  loweft  domeftic  duties,  he  will,  3.  be  offended  at  the  meannefs  of  fudt 
occupations:  And  as  to  the  general  turn  of  wit  and  humour,  it  will,  6.  ap¬ 
pear  either  flat  and  infipid,or  coarfe  and  indelicate. 

‘  But  when  he  finds  fimilar  reprefentations  of  life  in  Homer,  he  will  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  are  not  the  capricious  fingularities  of  a  particular  age  of 
country;  but  that  they  may  be  traced  up  to  fome  common  caufes:  Psf’ 
haps  to  the  nature  of  foil  and  climate,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  that  unequal  Is- 
glflation,  to  which  Oriental  timidity  has  hitherto  indolently  fubmitted;  cct 
daring  to  affert  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Let  us  now  fee  how  far  tk 
fix  general  claffes,  into  which  I  have  divided  the  fimilarities  of  the  antieij 
Greek  and  Jewifh,  and  the  prefent  Arabian  manners  (merely  in  confor®' 
ty  to  the  order  in  which  obfervations  of  this  kind  occurred  in  our  travels) 
arc  connected  with  the  fame  imperfedl  ftate  of  fociety. 

‘  I.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  manners  of  the  Eaft, 
cially  to  an  Englifb  traveller,  than  the  degree  of  refinement,  to  which 
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und  diffimulation  is  carried  in  ^]1  ranks,  but  efpecially  aniong  thofe  in 
)wer.  in  the  vifits  and  common  intercourfe  of  the  great,  more  attention 
paid  to  the  looks  than  to  the  words  of  the  company:  And  the  fpeaker 
;nerally  weighs  what  he  is  to  fay,  by  the  countenance  of  the  perfon  he 
jnverles  with,  rather  than  by  his  own  fentiments  or  opinion  of  thequeftion. 
e  accommodates  his  language  much  lels  to  truth  and  matter  of  fa(fl,  than 
I  the  private  purpofes  of  his  hopes  or  fears.  In  (hort,  all  confidence  is 
;ilroyed  by  the  defpotifm  of  the  Eaft.  Sufpicion  begins  with  the  prince, 
id  from  him  a  general  diffidence  fpreads  through  every  rank  and  order, 
iding  only  in  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear,  becaufe  he  has  nothing 
ilole.  The  arts  of  difguife  are  in  thofe  countries  the  great  arts  of  life  ; 
id  the  character  ol  Ulyfles  would  form  a  perfeft  model  for  thofe,  wffio 
;fli  to  make  their  way  in  it  with  fecurity  and  rcfpecl.  A  fpy,  who  is  fe¬ 
ed)  employed  in  other  countries,  is  here  an  avowed  officer  of  ftate.  But 
len,  in  proportion  to  the  mutual  diftruft,  which  fo  univerfally  prevails  in 
le  feveral  departments  of  government,  confidence  between  individuals, 
liere  it  exifts  at  all,  is  carried  great  lengths;  .and  the  Arab  hiftory,  whidi 
fo  full  of  political  treachery,  abounds  alfo  in  accounts  of  private  friend- 
!ps,  which  do  not  fall  Ihort  of  thofe  of  Py lades  and  Oreftes,  Achilles  and 
atroclus,  or  David  and  Jonathan, 

‘  JI.  Cruelty,  violence,  and  injuflice,  are  fo  evidently  the  refult  of  defec- 
ve  government,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  look  for  any  other  general  ca^fe 
f  the  fcenes  of  this  fort,  with  which  Homer  abounds,  in  common  with  o- 
ler  ancient  writers,  and  agreeably  to  the  prefent  manners  of  thofe  coun- 
ies.  for  when  every  man  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  judge  in  his  own  caufe, 
icesct  this  clafs  are  not  only  more  frequent,  but,  in  foro  confcientiae,  lefs 
iminal  than  in  a  civilized  (late,  where  the  individual  transfers  his  refent- 
ients  to  the  community,  and  private  injury  expefts  redrefs  from  public  juf- 
ce:  Where  the  legiflature  does  not  engage  for  our  perfonal  fecurity, 
ave  a  right  to  ufe  inch  means,  as  are  in  our  power,  in  order  to  deltroy  the 
ggrellor,  who  would  dcftroy  us.  In  fuch  cafes  bodily  ftrength  and  courage 
I'lit  decide  moil  contefts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  craft,  cunning,  and 
irprize,  are  the  legitimate  weapons  of  the  weak  againft  the  ftrong.  We 
:cordingly  find,  that  both  the  antlent  and  modern  hiftory  of  the  Eaft  is  a 
3ntinued narrative  of  bloodlhed  and  treachery;  and  in  the  heroic  times, 
omicide  was  fo  common,  that  we  fee  the  poet  alluding  to  a  fugitive  mur- 
^rer  taking  Ihelter  under  the  roof  of  a  ftranger  (to  efcape,  not  public  juf- 
but  the  revenge  of  the  relations  of  the  deceafed)  as  a  familiar  occur- 
nce  in  life.  Some  of  the  favourite  perfonages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley 
fled  their  country  for  this  crime;  and  moft  of  Homer’s  heroes  would, 
I  the  prefent  age,  be  capitally  convicted,  in  any  country  in  Europe,  on 
12  poet’s  evidence. 

‘  ill.  But  that  hofpitality  fhould  be  derived,  in  any  degree,  from  the  fame 
urce,  may  feem  a  paradox  to  thofe  who  have  not  obferved,  that  this  vir^ 
lie  prevails  in  moft  countries,  and  in  the  different  provinces  of  each  country, 
"I'y  much  in  proportion  to  the  idlenefs,  poverty,  and  infecurity,  which  at' 
^ad  a  defedive  police.  As  diffimulation  may  be  properly  called  an  oriental 
fo  hofpitality  will  retain  the  name  of  an  oriental  virtue;  and  both 
nil  prevail  in  the  Eaft,  as  long  as  the  Arab  mode  of  government  continues 
itbatpart  of  the  globe.  It  is  fome  confolation,  in  lb  wretched  a  ftate  ot 
hofpitality  fhould  be  moft  cultivated,  where  ft  is  moft  wanted 
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In  Arabia,  the  rights  of  hofpitality  (fo  properly  called  the  point  of  lio 
of  the  Eaft)  are  the  happy  fubftituteof  pofitivc  law;  which,  in  fome  dc 
fupplles  the  place  of  juftice*  connecting,  by  a  voluntary  interdourfe  of 
interefted  offices,  thofe  vagabond  tribes,  who  defpife  legiflation,  deny 
perfeft  rights  of  mankind,  and  fet  the  civil  magiftrate  at  defiance, 
ftrong  inftance  of  the  powers  of  that  generous  lympathizing  principle 
the  fecial  conftitution  of  our  nature,  which  the  wifeft’  government  wilb 
courage,  and  which  the  mod  depraved  cannot  fupprefs. 

*IV,  We  mull  acknowledge,  that  this  mod  pleafing  feature,  in  a  ponrj 
of  heroic,  patriarchal,  and  modern  oriental  life,  is  fadly  contrafted  liy 
gloomy  part  of  the  piClure,  which  produces  the  mod  linking  difference 
tween  our  manners  and  theirs  j  I  mean,  that  unnatural  feparation  of 
i'exes,  which  precludes  the  female  half  from  that  fhare  in  the  duties  and 
inufemcnts  of  life,  which  the  common  intereds  of  fociety  demand, 

‘  I'hebad  effeCls  of  this  tyrannical  profeription  of  the  mod  amiable  pi 
of  the  creation,  (true  charaClerillic  of  favage  lifej  are  only  known 
thole  who  experience  the  happinefs  of  a  more  liberal  didribution  of  thelui 
finefs,  and  pleafures  of  the  male  and  female  province,  which  not  oi! 
foothes  the  cares,  and  enlivens  the  joys  of  the  retired,  domedic  fcenc;  Bi 
in  the  more  active  and  enlarged  I'phere  of  ambition  and  enterprize,  foft; 
ferocity,  while  it  animates  indiffierence,  and  rouzes  into  adlion  the  no!)] 
poweis  of  the  mind.  What  a  blank  mud  we  then  find  in  the  manners  of 
country,  where  that  fex  to  which  nature  feems  to  have  intruded  fo  extn 
five  an  influence  over  the  mod  a^Ive  period  of  our  lives,  is  debafed  bj 
mod  huVniliating  fervitude  and  banifliment,  which  deprives  us  of  then 
powerful  motives  to  great  and  generous  undertakings !  Yet  fuch  was 
heroic  and  patriarchal  date  of  fociety ;  and  fuch  it  is  at  this  day,  in  t 
Ead;  xvith  a  difierence,  however,  that  is  much  in  favour  of  Home 
manners:  For  though  the  female  fubordination  is  ftrongly  marked  in 
Iliad  and  Odyfley,  yet  women  feem  to  make  a  mote  confiderable  part 
fociety  there  than  among  the  antlent  Jews,  and  certainly  much  morcibi 
the  prefent  oriental  redridlions  on  this  head  permiti 

*  As  the  influence  of  acudoin  fo  fatal  to  public  and  private  happinefsma 
have  extended,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  whole  fydem  of  heroic  mannen; 
is  impoffible  to  do  judice  to  the  original  productions  of  genius  in  thata^i 
without  making  allowance  for  its  efecis  in  a  true  picture  of  life.  Is  it  di 
very  remarkable,  that  Homer,  fo  great  a  mader  of  the  tender  and  path 
lie,  who  has  exhibited  human  nature  in  almolt  every  lhape,  and  under 
very  view,  has  not  given  a  Angle  indance  of  the  powers  and  elFeCts  of  lor 
dldinCt  from  fenfual  enjoyment,  in  the  Iliad  ?  though  the  occalion  of 
war,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  that  poem,  might  fo  naturally  introduce  foi 
thing  of  this  kind;  nor  can  I  allow  the  dory  of  Ulyfles  and  Calypfo,  in 
Odylfey,  to  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  that  paffion,  any  more  than  that 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  and  fome  other  love-fcencs  of  pnn 
live  manners.  Virgil’s  age  happily  fupplied  him  with  thofe  piClures, 
which  Homer  was  a  dranger;  and  he  availed  himlelf  mod  fucceisfully 
this  opening.  For,  taking  the  mere  outline  of  his  dory  from  the  Gre 
poet,  he  has  left  us  a  mader-piece  in  that  kind,  as  much  above  the  origin^ 
lor  elegant  expreffion  of  all  the  varieties  of  that  paffion,  asDido  'Ul^P 
rior  to  Calypfo  in  tendernefs  and  delicacy  of  fentinaeat. 
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let  us  not  account  for  this,  hy  luppofing,  with  fome  of  his  beft  com- 
entators,  that  he  confidered  the  palfion  of  love  as  a  weaknefs  unworthy 
■  a  hero.  Homer  refpeded  nature  too  much  to  defpife  or  fupprefs  any  of 
r  genuine  feelings.  But,  in  Ihort,  thispafllon,  according  to  our  ideas'of 
was  unknown  to  the  manners  of  that  age.  Not  only  the  male  charac- 
fs,  particularly  that  of  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  retain  the  harlhnels  and  fe- 
jcity  of  this  defeat;  but  the  female  fphere  of  a(5lion,  which  is  now  proper- 
extended,  was  then  confined  to  the  uniformity  of  fervile  domeilic  duties, 
he  prude  and  coquette,  with  all  the  intermediate  fhades  of  female  charac- 
r,  are  as  much  beyond  Homer’s  knowledge  of  life,  as  his  employing  roy- 
beauty  in  the  meanelf  offices  of  domeftic  drudgery,  falls  fhort  of  the  re- 
led  attentions  of  modern  gaUantry. 

‘  Without  purfuing  this  thought  to  the  remote  confequences,  to  which  it 
ay  lead  a  more  curious  inquirer,  I  lhall  only  attempt  to  deduce  from  it 
1  apology,  or  rather  an  account  of  fome  coarfe  pi(ffures,  wliiqh  are  but 
,0  often  and  too  faithfully  copied  from  the  manners  now  under  confide- 
ition. 

‘When  Ideas  of  love  extended  little  farther  than  animal  enjoyment,  the 
3et,  who  engaged  in  this  fubjedt,  was  confined  to  mere  licentious  defbrip- 
ons  of  female  beauty,  or  to  fuch  reprefentations  of  its  effeds,  as  modern 
:llcacy  will  not  fu&r. 

‘  As  the  fubjedl,  fo  of  courfe  the  language,  of  this  paffion,  was  barren 
i(lcontra(ffed;  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  times  had  not  yet  wandered  into 
rciimlocution  :  The  whole  vocabulary  of  love  confifting  of  one  explicit 
rm;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  and  feverityof  the  female  proftrip- 
ori,'  the  expreffion  was  carelefs  and  indelicate. 

‘  But  the  footing  upon  which  a  more  rational  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is 
ow  conduced,  gives  a  new  turn  to  Ibciety,  and  has  a  great  Ih.ire  in  produ¬ 
ng  the  varieties  of  modern  chara^fter  ;  for  a  certain  proportion  of  volun- 
iry  attention  in  one  fex,  and  of  unpreferibed  referve  iii  the  other,  equally 
nknown  to  Homer  and  the  Eaft,  not  only  rcgulafe,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
vie  and  tone  of  what  is  fo  variouily  called  good-breeding  in  private  life, 
nt  materially  influence  public  virtues,  and  the  happinefs  of  a  people, 
lence  arifes  a  new  fet  of  words,  as  well  as  ideas ;  the  coarfe,  the  delicate, 
le  decent,  the  obicene,  the  forward,  the  referved,  are  relative  terms,  not 
ily  varying  as  to  their  former  and  prefent  fignification,  but  bearing  diflfe- 
nt  meanings  now  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  male  and  female  in- 
ircourie  Is  more  or  lefs  promifcuous  and  lamiliar. 

^  While  lihouldbe  forry,  by  thefe  obfervations,  to  reconcile  any  reader 
)  certain  indecent  pidurcs  of  the'  Uiad  and  Odyffey  ;  yet  Aill  I  could  with 
idillinguifli  them  from  fome  infamous  productions  of  later  dates,  and 
lore  polilhed  countries,  for  which  there  is  no  apology,  by  throwing  the 
hme,  where  it  chiefly  lies,  upon  the  manners  of  the  times,  rather  than  on 
le  painter.  It  would  be  great  injuftice  to  Homer,  not  to  pay  him  the 
3mpliment  which  thefe  cpnfideratipiis  fugged,  i  will  venture  to  fay,  that, 
pon  an  impartial  view  of  this  part  of  his  character,  he  will  appear  to  ex- 
d  his  own  date  of  fociety,  in  point  of  decency  and.  delicacy,  as  much  as 
e  has  furpaffed  more  polilhed  ages  in  point  of  genius.’ 

It  is  always  with  thtf  mod  real  pleafure  that  we  meet  with  a  performance 
the  prefent,  'which  Ve  can  recommend  to  the  public  with  the  mod  eur 
confidence. 
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A  Nev)  ColleBion  of  Englijh  Profe  and  Verfe^  feleEled  from  the  hejlji 
thorSy  for  the  uje  of  Schools.  By  John  Cockburn,  Teacher  of  the  En 
lijb  Language  in  Edinburgh,  12 mo.  Dicklon  Creech.  2  s.  6(1. 

This  work  is  defigned  for  fchools;  and  it  is  a  juftice  we  owe  it  to 
ferve,  that  it  is  well  calculated  for  that  end.  The  compiler  has! 
recourfe  to  the  moft  approved  authors  in  our  language ;  and  the  feledion 
has  made  from  them  difcovers  judgment  and  tafte. 

HISTORY. 


ENGLAND. 

From  the  London  Gazette,  OBgber  24. 

St  James's^  OBoher  23. 

STephcn  Sayre,  £fq;  having  been  accufed, 
by  an  information  upon  oath,  of  High 
Trcafbn,  was  this  day  taken  into  cuflody, 
and,  after  having  been  examined  by  the  Eail 
of  Rochford,  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Tower, 

This  commitment  is  faid  to  have  been  made 
in  confequencc  of  an  information  from  Mr 
Hichardfon,  an  Adjutant  of  the  Guards,  to 
the  following  purport  :  “  That  Stephen 

Sayre,  Efq;  had  exprefled  to  him,  the  laid 
Richardfon,  an  intention  of  feizing  the  king’s 
perfon,  as  his  Majefty  went  on  Thurfday  to 
the  parliament-houle  ;  alfo  an  intention  of  ta¬ 
king  pufleflion  of  the  tower,  and  overturning 
the  prefent  government.** 

Hfs  Majesty’s  mofi  Gracious  Speech  to 
both  Houfes  of  Parliamenif  on  Thurfday  the 
a6th  day  of  OBoher  1775. 

My  LordSy  and  Gentlemen y 

The  prefent  fituation  of  Americay  and  my 
conllant  defire  to  have  your  advice,  con¬ 
currence,  and  afli (lance,  on  every  important 
cccafion,  have  determined  me  to  call  you 
thus  early  together. 

Thole  who  have  long,  too  fuccefsfully,  la¬ 
boured  to  in  dame  my  people  in  America,  by 
grofs  mifreprefentations,  and  to  infufe  into 
their  minds  a  fyltem  of  opinions  repugnant  to 
the  true  conditulion  of  the  colonies;  and  to 
their  lubordinatc  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
now  openly  avow  their  revolt,  hoflility,  and 
rebellion.  They  have  raifed  troops,  and  are 
collcfting  a  naval  force;  they  have  feized  the 
public  revenue,  and  alTumed  to  thcmfclvcs  le- 


to  the  Parent  State,  and  the  (Irongcft  p 
flations  of  loyally  to  Me,  whilcft  they 
preparing  for  a  general  revolt.  On  our 
though  it  was  declared  in  your  laftfel 
that  a  rebellion  exifled  within  the  province 
the  Maflachufett’s  Bay;  yet  even  that  provl 
we  wifhtd  rather  to  reclaim  than  tofu 
The  refolutions  of  Parliament  breathed  a 
rit  of  moderation  and  forbearance;  cond 
tory  propofitions  accompanied  the  tntaf, 
taken  to  enforce  authority  ;  and  thco 
ads  were  adapted  to  .cafes  of  criminal  co 
nations  amongfl  fubjed.s  not  then  inarmi. 
liave  aded  w  ith  the  fame  temper  ;  aiuioiis 
prevent,  if  it  had  been  poflible,  ihecffi 
of  the  blood  of  my  fubjeds,  and  the  cala 
tics  wl.ich  are  infeparablc  from  a  (late of' 
ftill  lioping  that  rny  people  in  Americaw 
have  difeerned  the  traitorous  views  of 
leaders,  and  have  been  convinced,  tbatto 
a  fuhjed  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  co 
queiices,  is  to  be  the  freed  member  of 
civil  focicty  in  the  known  world. 

The  rebellious  war  now  levied  is  bco 
more  general,  and  i.s  manifeflly  carried 
for  the  purpofc  of  eflablifiiing  an  indepesl 
empire.  1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fatal 
feds  of  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  plan.  The 
jed  is  too  important,  the  fpirit  of  the  61 
nation  too  high,  the  rcfources  with  ui 
God  hatli  bkllcd  her  too  numerous,  to 
up  lb  many  colonics  which  fhe  has  pb: 
with  great  induflry,  nurfed  with  great  tecs 
nefs,  encouraged  with  many  commercia! 
vantages,  and  proteded  and  defended  at 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure. 

It  is  now  become  the  part  of  wifdom, 
(in  its  effeds)  of  clemency,  to  put  a  ff 
end  to  thefc  diforders  by  the  moft  decifirt 
ertions.  For  this  purpofe,  1  have  incrc 
my  naval  cftablilhmcnt,  and  greatly  augm 


giflative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  ertions.  For  this  purpofe,  1  have  mere 
which  they  already  excrcife,  in  the  moft  ar-  my  naval  cftablifhmcnt,  and  greatly  augm 
bitrary  manner,  ov«r  the  perfons  and  proper-  ed’  my  laud  forces ;  but  in  fuch  a  rnanoff 
ties  of  their  fellow  lubjeds  :  And  although  may  be  theleafl  burthenfomclomy  kingi*’ 
many  of  thefe  unhappy  people  may  ftill  retain  1  have  alfo  the  fatisfadion  to  inform 
their  loyalty,  and  may  be  too  wife  not  to  fee  that  I  have  received  the  moft  friendly  ofen 
the  fatal  confequences  of  this  ufurpation,  and  foreign  afliftance;  and  if  1  (hall  make  t 
•wifh  to  refill  it,  yet  the  torrent  of  violence  has  treaties  in  confequence  thereof,  they  ttall 
been  flrong  enough  to  compcll  their  acquief-  laid  before  you.  And  1  have,  in  teOinj 
cence,  till  a  fulRcient  force  (hall  appear  to  fup-  of  my  affedion  to  my  people,  who  can j 
port  them.  no  caufe  in  which  I  am  not  equally 

The  authors  and  promoters  of  this  defpe-  fent  to  the  garyifons  of  Gibraltar  and  » 
Tate  confpiracy  have,  in  the  condud  of  it,  de-  Mahon  a  part  of  my  Eledoral  troops,  in  ^ 
lived  great  advantage  from  the  difference  of  that  a  larger  number  of  the  cftablinied  fo* 
our  intentions  and  theirs.  They  meant  only  of  this  kingdom  may  be  applied  to  the  m 
to  aroufe,  by  yaguc  cxprclfioas  of  aitachmci^  ttUfWe  of  iu  authority ;  and  the  flatioD** 
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3*plannei  and  regulated  with  equal  regard 
the  rights,  fafety,  and  proteOion  of  my 
own  and  people,  may  give  a  farther  extent 

I  aftivitv  to  our  military  operations. 

V\rhen  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude, 
liiid  whom  this  force  will  be  dirf  ft.-d,  lhall 
•omeAnfible  of  their  error,  I  (hall  be  ready 
rtceivc  the  mifled  with  tendernefs  and  mer- 
•  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ies  which  may  arife  from  the  great  diftance 
their  fituation,  and  to  remove,  as  foon  as 
(iblc,  the  calamities  which  they  fuffer,  I 

II  give  authority  to  certain  perfons  upon 
fpot,  to  grant  general  or  particular  par- 
)5  and  indemnities,  in  fuch  manner,  and  to 
h  perfons,  as  they  (hall  think  fit ;  and  to 
five  die  fuhmifiion  of  any  province  or  co- 
y,  which  (hall  be  difpofed  to  return  to  its 
giancc.  It  may  be  alfo  proper  to  authorife 
perfons  fo  com  milfioned  to  rcrtorc  luch 
ivince  or  colony,  fo  returning  to  its  alie¬ 
nee,  to  the  free  exercife  of  its  trade  and 
nmerce,  and  to  the  fame  proteftion  and  fe- 
ity,  as  if  fuch  province  or  colony  had  ne- 
rerolted. 

Gtnikmen  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
have  ordered  the  proper  efiimates  for  the 
ning  year  to  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  rely 
your  alfeftion  to  me,  and  your  refolution 
naintain  the  ju(t  rights  or  this  country,  for 
ifupplies  as  the  prtfeiu  circumHances  of 
affairs  require.  Among  the  many  una- 
lableillconl'equencesof  this  rebellion,  none 
e  more  (enfibly,  than  the  extraorcli- 
y  burden  which  it  mull  create  to  my  faiih- 
fubjeds. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 
have  fully  opened  to  yon  my  views  and 
mions.  The  conflant  employment  of  my 
Jghts,  and  the  moft  earned  wi(hcs  of  my 
1,  tend  wholly  to  the  fafety  and  happi- 
ofall  my  people,  and  to  the  re-edablilh- 
it  of  order  and  tranquillity  through  the 
ral  parts  of  my  dominions,  in  a  dole  con- 
ion  and  conltitutional  dependence.  You 
the  tendency  of  the  prefent  diforders,  and 
ve  dated  to  you  the  mealurcs  which  I 
0  to  purfuc  for  fupprefling  them.  What- 
remains  to  be  done,  that  may  farther 
xibute  to  this  end,  1  commit  to  your  wif- 
•  And  I  am  happy  to  add,  that,  as 
from  the  aflu ranees  I  have  received,  as 
J  the  general  appearance  of  alfairs  in  Eu- 
')  1  fee  no  probability  that  the  meafures 
'h  you  may  adopt  will  be  interrupted  by 
with  any  foreign  powers. 

>  ftpport  of  the  lentiments  contained  in 
ibovefpecch  from  the  throne,  both  houfes 
^jjiament  have  voted  loyal  and  dutiful 
efles  by  very  great  majorities. 

SCOTLAND. 
king’s  Moft  JBxcelloat  Majcft^i 
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The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Lord  Provoft, 
Magiflrates,  and  Town-council  of  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  in  Common  Council  aiTcm- 
bled. 

I^oji  Graetdus  Sovereign, 

SEnfible  of  the  many  bleflings  which  wt 
enjoy  under  your  Majefty’s  mild  and  e- 
quitable  adminiftration,  we  cannon  refrain, 
at  this  important  crifis,  from  exprcfling  our 
abhorrence  of  that  rebellious  fpirit,  whicK 
has  prompted  your  deluded  (ubjefts  in  A- 
mcrica  to  take  arms  in  oppofition  to  youc 
Majefty’s  government,  and  to  the  legal  au-» 
thority  of  parliament. 

We  have  long  beheld,  with  deep  regret* 
many  unwarrantable  attempts  which  have 
been  made  *to  dillurb  the  tranquility  of  youc 
Majefty’s  reign. 

We  now  bewail  the  unhappy  influence  oC 
domeftic  faflion  on  the  remote  parts  of  the 
Britilh  empire,  which  has  incited  the  coIgn 
nics  to  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  Parent 
ftate,  by  which  they  were  reared,  and  oa 
which  they  depend,  and  has  precipitated  theia 
into  meafures  fo  undutiful  to  your  Majcfty* 
and  fo  dedrudlivc  to  themfelves. 

We  Ihould  ill  deferve  that  liberty  and  hap-» 
pinefs,  which  are  fecured  to  us  by  your  Ma- 
jf fly’s  gracious  government,  if  we  did  not 
declare  our  fixed  refolution  of  fupporting  it 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  power;  and  exprefs  our 
hopes  that,  by  the  propriety  and  firmnefs  of 
public  iiRdfures,  your  Majefly’s  Americao, 
iiil  jeOs  will  foon  be  induced  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  place  themfelves  again  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  legal  and  conflitutionai 
government. 

That  your  Majefty’s  reign  may  be  long: 
and  profperous,  and  may  continue  to  diflufe 
the  bleflings  of  liberty  and  peace  among  a; 
grateful  people,  the  united  and  ardent  wifh  of* 
May  it  ptcafe  your  Majtlty, 

Your  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjeCts* 
The  Lord  Provoft,  Magiftrates,  and 
Town-council  of  your  City  of  £• 
dinburgh. 

Signed  in  our  name,  and  by  our  appoint* 
nient,  the  Seal  of  the  City  being  affixed* 
Edinb.  OH, 11.  1775.  Ja,  Stodart,  Pr« 

This  addrefs,  though  remarkable  neither  for 
elegance  nor  force,  'will  be  read  -with  pleafur$ 
by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ;  as  it  Jho-ws, 
that  the  Lord  Provoft  and  the  Magiftracy  had  the 
fpirit  to  defpife  the  attempts  -which  -were  made 
to  prevent  this  exprejjion  of  their  loyalty.  Some 
very  infedious  papers^  it  is  -well  kno-wn,  -were 
publijhed  and  difperjed  -with  that  vie-w  ;  and  the 
quarter  from  -which  they  proceeded  is  under  too 
ftron^  a  fu/pkion  to  require  to  be  fartkaiarlj 
pointed  9Ut% 


t 
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A  very  fmgular  pafTage,  fays  a  correfpon- 
dent,  in  one  of  the  letters  fubferibed  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  reverend  Mr  Charles  Nifbct, 
minider  of  the  gofpcl  at  Mcncrofe,  having 
reached  London,  has  occafioned  much  fpccu- 
lation  there.  It  is  imagined,  in  confcquencc 
of  it,  that  fome  of  the  Scots  clergy  are  a- 
bettors  of  American  claims ;  and,  it  is  mo4l 
certainly  true,  that  the  words  employed  by 
that  reverend  divine  lead,  in  a  good  meafiire, 
to  that  conclufion.  What  the  truth  is,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay. 

On  the  1 3th  of  Oftober,  the  magiflrates  of 
.Edinburgh  received  reports  from  the  mer- 
chant-fompany  and  fourteen  incorporated 
trades,  difapproving  of  the  propofcd  bill  for 
building  a  bridge  over  the  Cowgate,  and  re¬ 
commending  to  the  Lord  Provofl  to  inform 
the  city-reprefentativc  of  their  refolutions,  anti 
to  oppofe  its  paffing  into  a  law. 

Letter /rew  Dr  Erikine,  Ofic.cf  tie  Cler^y^ 
men  of  Edinhurghy  republfjcd  from  the  Ca¬ 
ledonian  Mercury. 

To  the  Trlnter  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 

SIR, 

IT  could  not  fail  to  furprife  me,  when  I 
heard,  that  a  report  was  induflrioufly  pro¬ 
pagated,  of  my  having  written  a  letter  to  Dr 
Witherfpoon,  Prcfident  cf  the  College  of  New 
Jerfey,  encouraging  rebellious  principles ; 
which  letter  had  been  returned  to  me,  from 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  offico,  with  a  rebuke 
for  afirft  fault,  and  a  caveat  to  beware  for  the 
future.  The  laji  Edinburgh  Magazine,  ly  an 
innuendo  too -plain  to  he  niifiaken,  has  ibmtght  ft 
to  give  luhat  fanhlion  it  fafely  could  to  the  above 
tale. 

It  would  furely  be  very  extraordinary,  if  a 
letter  of  this  kind  flionld  he  returned  from  the 
S^retary  of  State’s  office,  with  fo  mild  a  rt- 
bbke,  for  fo  attrocious  a  crime.  Such  an  ac- 
cufation,  though  without  the  Icaft  ground  of 
truth  or  credibility,  muft  be  painful  to  one 
who  loves  his  King  and  his  country.  Serene, 
however^  in  the  confeioufnefs  of  innocence,  I 
can  defpifethefe  malevolent  rumours,  and  rude 
attacks.  The  candid  of  all  parties  among  us, 
will,  1  truft,  credit  my  declaration,  that  oa 
both  fidcs  the  Atlantic,  my  poor  endeavours 
have  beenufedto  prevent,  not  to  excite,  a  pro- 
fecuting  by  force  of  arms,  real  or  imaginary 
lights.  It  has  ever  been  my  view,  ib  far  as  I 
have  had  opportunity,  to  promote  peace  and 
union,  not  to  found  the  trumpet  of  war,  be¬ 
tween  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
If  I  had  afted  difTeiicntly,  I  muft  have  been 
guilty  of  deliberate,  unprovoked,  difinterefted 
wickednels.  I  have  all  along  apprehended, 
and  made  no  fccret  of  thefc  my  fears,  that  the 
confequences  of  a  rupture  muft  prove  melan¬ 
choly,  if  not  ruinous,  to  both  countries  ;  and 
that  e^perating  words  and  a^iona  on  the  one 


fide,  from  the  jealoiifies  and  refentmintj 
the  other,  could  hardly  fail  to  ifliicinf 
rupture.  ® 

1  reckon  myfelf  obliged,  in  jiiflic€,|(;^ 
this  occafion  of  vindicating  the  charaOcr 
Dr  Witherfpoon,  injurloufly  attacked  byo[ 
under  the  fig  nature  of  HiJloricuSy  in  your> 
per  of  30th  September.  He  is  there  char! 
as  the  clergyman  in  the  Middle  Proving 
who  has  taken  the  moft  violent  part  in  | 
prefent  unhappy  differences  between  Gn 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  The  faft,  howee 
is,  that  the  Prelbyterian  clergy,  inthclepi 
yinces,  have  been  no  w'ay  inltrumental  ini 
'  flaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  «rgi 
them  to  adls  of  violence;  and  have  ncitl; 
preached  nor  printed  on  political  fubjeftj 
And  in  Dr  Withcripoon’s  letters  to  me, « 
to  his  other  correfpoiidents  in  Scotland 
exprefTcs  himktf  with  great  temper  aDdiB 
deration  on  the  prefent  melancholy  Itate 
afrairs,  and  gives  inftances  of  his  havingdoi 
all  in  his  power  to  allay  rifing  animofiiiesi! 
diforde I  S.  lie  pleated  to  infert  this  in  yc 
next  paper.  I  am,  Sir, 

K'dinburgh,  Obf,  6k  Your  humble  fervir! 
1 77  5*  JohnErskin 

It  is  with  fincere  pleafure,  that  thep 
blifhers  of  this  work  have  inferted  in  it  the 
hove  letter  ;  in  fofar  as  it  contradifts  a  repe 
which  it  feems  is  injurious  to  Dr  Erfiiii 
The  pailage,  however,  in  Italics  requires 
fliort  animadverfion.  The  report  of  a  che 
from  the  Secretary’s  office  having  beengit 
to  a  factious  correipondence  carried  on  by 
Rev.  DoOor  in  Edinburgh  with  Dr  Wkni 
fpoon  was  very  loud  and  very  general  f  a 
two  Rev.  Doctors  befides  Dr  Erfitine  layrc* 
ot  them  under  the  fufpicion  of  being  thepi 
fon.  On  this  broad  foundation  the  rcpi 
reached  the  Rev.  Mr  Nifbet’s  antagonift;* 
to  a  portion  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  tieat 
that  gentleman’s  political  principles,  he  add 
the  following  note.  ‘  There  is  a  curretti 

*  port  in  town,,  that  a  certain  Rev.  Dodof 
‘  your  party,  has  lately  had  one  of  his.prifl 
‘  letters,  to  another  Rev.  Dr.  in  Aaiert 
‘  returned  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  o& 
‘  with  a  rebuke  for  a  firft  fault,  but  with  ic 

*  vcrtt  to  beware  for. the  future  of  encourajii 

*  and  enforcing  rebellious  principles.’ In d 
note,  no  allnfion  to  Dr  Erfkine,  any  w 
than  to  any  one  of  the  other  ful'peftedcl^ 
men,  is  made.  The  report  is  left  on  tbels^ 
broad  foundation  in  which  the  Ictter-wHfl 
found  it,  and  in  the  fame  oblcuriiy  anddi 
nefs.  In  this  fituation,  notwithflandiog, 
Erfkine  was  plcafcd  to  apply  the  report  I 
himfelf;  a  thing  to  which  he  was  not  wilt 
by  the  note  ;  and  to  beftow  a  cenfurCj 

*  See  Paftoral  letter  from  the  fynod  of 
Y’ork,  inlcrted  in  the  Scots 
Auguft,  p.  417,. 
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,  liad  no  title  to  inflict.  Tn  this  afpe?l  of  jc£ls  to  give  a  check  to  Irreligion  and  fanati- 

c  matter,  therefore,  he  is  to  blame.  The  cifm  ;  and  it  is  open  to  correfpondents  of  all 

Milhers,  however,  will  even  meet  him  on  profeffions  and  parties,  who  will  write  with 

sown  ground.  They  will  fuppofe  that  the  moderation,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the 

j^r-writer  meant  Dr  Erlkine,  and  had  no  interefts  of  virtue,  literature,  and  truth. 

;cr  perfon  in  view,  when  he  framed  his 

\i\  and,  even  on  this  hypothefis,  the  moft  A  Pajloral  Letter  from  the  Syriod  o  f  New  TorJk 
ijurablc  for  Dr  Erlkine,  they  have  to  com-  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Congregations  under 
jinof  his  condiid  as  uncandid.  He  accufes  their  Care. 

|e  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  giving  :ifan^iou  [To  be  read  from  the  pulpits  on  ThuVfday 
^i\[C  rtt>ort  which  he  is  I'olicitous  to  contra-  June  xp.  1775,  being  the  day  of  the  Genc- 
|a  allowing  that  the  repo'rt  applies  to  ral  Faft.] 

L,  no  fanffion  is,  in  tail,  given  to  it.  The  New  York,  pritjied  hy  Sholer  and  Loudon  f . 

mentioned  /imply;  and  the  perfon  Very  Dear  Brethren, 

to  mentions  it  puts  his  name  to  his  letter.  rr^HE  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadcl-* 
r  Erskine,  thcrctore,  ought,  in  common  phia,  being  met  at  a  time  when  public  af- 

iiicc,  to  have  applied  his  notice  to  this  per-  fairs  wear  fo  threatening  an  afpcil,  and  when 

and  not  to  the  c/;^;2/2e/  which  conveyed  (unlefs  God  in  his  fovereign  providence 

is  feniiments.  By  a  fimilar  method  of  fpcedily  prevent  it)  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 

i^ing,  the  Caledonian  Mercury  Ihould  have  ^ar  throughout  this  great  continent  are  to  be 

\t Merit  or  demerit  of  Dr  Er.'kine’s  letter,  apprehended,  were  of  opinion,  that  they 

ad  not  he  himfelf.  .  And  thus,  alio,  the  Ca-  could  not  difehage  their  duty  to  the  numerous 

hiian  Mercury  fliould  be  blarned  for  Mr  congregations  under  their  care,  without  ad- 

liibet’s  aecufation  again]}  the  principles  of  a  dreffing  them  at  this  important  crifis. — As 

proportion  of  the  presbytenan  divines  of  the  firm  htlief,  and  habitual  recolledlion,  of 

Mknd,  and  for  his  other  accujations  ;  and  not  the  power  and  prefence  of  the  living  God, 

IrNisbet  himfelf  1  his  impropriety  is  ob-  ought  at  all  times  to  pofTcfs  the  minds  of  real 
bus.  But,  further.  Dr  Erskine  not  only  ac-  Cliriflians  ;  fo,  in  feafons  of  public  calamity, 

ales  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  giving  a  when*  the  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment 

'■•ujicnto  the  report;  but,  alfo,  of  mentioning  which  he  executeth,’  it  would  be  an  ignorance 

in  as  ftrong  terms  as  it  co\i\^  with  fajety.  or  indifference  highly  criminal,  not  to  look  Bp 

bis,  likewife,  is  to  be  conlradidltd.  Tlie  to  him  with  reverence,  to  implore  his  mercy 

]?Dtion  of  the  report  is  in  terms  the  moll  by  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  and,  if  pofliblt, 

iodeliand  general  wrhich  could  well  be  devi-  to  prevent  his  vengeance  by  unfeigned  repco- 
:d;the  writer  who  makes  it  employing  in  tance. 

i^ityexprcflions  more  polite  and  lefs  forcible  We  do,  therefore.  Brethren,  befeech  y(Hi, 
ian  thole  employed  by  Dr  Erskine  himfelf.  jn  the  mofl  earned  manner,  to  look  beyond  the 
he  Dame  of  Dr  Erskine  does  not  appear,  nor  immediate  authors,  cither  of  your  fufieringsor 
ocsthat  of  Dr  Wiihcrfpoon.  ^  The  conclu-  fears,  and  to  acknow:ledge  the  holinefs  and  ju- 
of  confequence,  is,  that,  in  every  lenfe  dice  of  the  Almighty  in  the  prefent  vifitation  i 
1  which  the  note  can  be  confidered.  Dr  ‘  He  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in 
Hine  is  blarneable  for  the  ufe  he  has  made  all  his  works.— Affiiilion  fpringeth  not  out  of 
fit;  and  that,  in  the  paflage  of  his  letter  re-  the  dud. — He  doth  not  atfiift  willingly,  nor 
ttiedto,  he  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  propri-  grieve  the  children  of  men  and  therefore  k 
lyandjudicc.  The  publilhers,  indeed,  arc  becomes  every  perfon,  family,  city,  and  pro- 
difpofed  to  impute  his  midake  and  vince,  to  humble  iliemfclvcs  before  his  throne, 
^ure  to  inadvertency  and  hade;  as  they  to  confefs  tbeir"fins,  by  which  they  have  pro- 
JMot  but  imagine  his  intentions  moil  up-  yoked  his  indignation,  and  intreat  him  to 
p!*  fhe  extreme  indecency,  however,  and'  pour  out  upon  ail  ranks  a  fpirit  of  repentance 
Fwamelds  duplicity  with  which  of  late  their  and  of  prayer.  Flee  alfo  for  forgivenefs  to  the 
Nphlct  has  been  treated,  did  not  permit  atoning  blood  of  the  great  Redeemer, — ‘  the 
,  m  to  pafs  over  his  letter  in  filence.  They  blood  of  fprinkling,  which  fpeaketh  better 
ton  to  ait  always  witn  candour,  and  they  things  than  that  of  Abel.*  Remember  and 
sptttit  in  return.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  confefs  not  only  your  fins  in  general,  but  tliofe 
^ i*grct  to  them ,  that  leveral  clergymen  of  prevalent  national  olfcnccs,  which  may  be 
^'minority  party  of  the  church,  have,  in  their  judly  confidered  as  the  procuring  caufes  of 
?Nuion  to  this  work,  been  fo  pediicnt,  and  public  judgments  ;  particularly,  profanenefs, 
Jinconfidcrate  as  to  expofe  in  a  high  degree  and  contempt  of  God,  his  name,  Sabbaths, 
^'it  temper,  their  undcritanding,  and  their  and  fan^tuary ; — pride,  luxury,  iincleannefs, 

,  obity*.  It  its  great  ob-  and  negledl  of  family  religion  and  govern- 

^  See  in  particular  the  Rev.  Mr  Nilbet’s  -f*  This  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Dr  Er*^ 
’0  eucrs ;  and  the  Rev,  Dr  Henry *s  appeal  Ikinc,  and  it  is  taken  from  the  Scots  Maga- 

Qf  pivblie.  zinc  for  Auguft,  p.  417. 
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Mcnt,  with  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  fecu- 
rity,  which  certainly  ought  be  imputed  to  this 
as  their  principal  caufe.  All  thefe  are,  among 
us,  highly  aggravated  by  the  ineflimable  pri¬ 
vileges  which  wc  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  fince  the  firft  fettlement  of 
this  country.  If,  in  the  prefent  day  of  diftrefs, 
we  expeft  that  God  will  hear  our  fiipplica- 
tions,  and  interpofe  for  our  protection  or  de¬ 
liverance,  let  us  remember  what  he  himfelf 
requires  of  us  is,  that  our  prayers  Hiould  be 
attended  with  a  fincere  purpofe  and  thorough 
endeavour  after  perfonal  and  family  reforma¬ 
tion  :  *  If  thou  prepare  thine  heart,  and  ftretch 
out  thine  hand  towards  him  ;  if  iniquity  be 
in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  away,  and  let  not 
wickednefs  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles;’  Job  xi, 
13. 14. 

The  Synod  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this 
is  a  proper  time  for  prcifing  all  of  every  rank', 
ferioufly  to  confider  the  things  that  belong  to 
their  eternal  peace.  Hoftilities,  long  feared, 
jhave  now  taken  place ; — the  fword  has  been 
drawn  in  one  province, — and  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  with  hardly  any  exception,  feem  deter^ 
mined  to  defend  their  rights  by  force  of  arms  :  If, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  Britilh  minillry  (hall  con¬ 
tinue  to  enforce  their  claims  by  violcnccy  a  Icjl^ 
ing  end  bloody  contefi  mujl  be  expected  :  Surely^ 
iheny  tit  becomes  thofe  ■who  have  taken  up  armSy 
and  profefs  a  willingnefs  to  hazard  their  lives  in 
the  caufe  of  liberty y  to  he  prepared  for  deaiby 
•which  to  many  mujl  be  the  certain^  and  to  every 
one  is  a  poffme  or  probable  event. 

We  have  long  feen,  with  concern,  the  cir- 
cumdances  which  occafioned,  and  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  this  unhappy  difference.  As 
miniders  of  the  gofpel  of  peace,  we  have  ar¬ 
dently  wifhed  that  it  could,  and*  often  hoped 
that  it  would,  have  been  more  early  accom¬ 
modated.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  (other- 
wife  it  would  be  imprudent  indeed  thus  pu¬ 
blicly  to  profefs),  that  we  have  not  been  in- 
Arumental  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  urging  them  to  aCts  of  violence  or  dif- 
order.-— Perhaps  no  indance  can  be  given,  on 
fo  intereding  a  fubjeCt,  in  which  political  fen- 
timents  have  been  fo  long  and  lo  fully  kept 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  even  malice  itfelf  has 
not  charged  us  with  labouring  from  the  prefs  : 
But  things  are  now  come  to  futh  a  Jlate,  thaty 
as  we  do  not  wifb  to  conceal  our  opinions  as  men 
and  citizens y  fo  the  relation  we  Jiand  in  to  you 
feemed  to  make  the  prefent  improvement  of  it  to 
your fpiritual  benefit  an  indifpenfable  duty.  Suffer 
usy  theny  to  lay  bold  of  your  prefent  temper  of 
tnindy  and  to  exhorty  efpecially  the  young  and  vi~ 
yrorousy  by  ajfuring  them,  that  there  is  no  joldier 
fo  undaunted  as  the  pious  man,  no  army  fo  formi¬ 
dable  as  thofe  who  are  fuperior  to  the  fear  of 
death.  There  is  nothing  more  awful  to  think  ofy 
than  that  thofe  whofe  trade  is  war  Jhould  be  de- 
fpifers  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hojisy  and  that 
they  jhould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  immediately  fent  from  curjing  and 
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cruelty  on  earthy  to  the  ^^^fphemwg  rage'itni 
fpairing  horror  of  the  infernal  pit.  Let 
every  onCy  who,  from  generofity  of  fpirit,ll 
nevolence  of  heart,  offers  himfelf  as  a  eh], 
in  his  country's  caufcy  be  perfuaded  to 
the  namCy  and  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  ‘  Pfi„. 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and  then  he  mas 
the  rnoft  unjhaken  firmnefsy  expebl  theifftt 
in  viblory  or  death. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though, fortj 
wife  ends  of  his  providf-nce,  it  may  pie 
God,  for  a  feafon,  to  fuffer  his  people 
under  unmerited  oppreffion  :  yety  in  general 
may  expebly  that  thofe  who  fear  and  ferve  B 
fincerity  and  truth,  will  be  favoured 
countenance  and  Jlrength.  It  is  both  thee 
raCter  and  the  privilege  of  the  children  of  Gi 
that  they  ‘  call  upon  him  in  the- day 
trouble  ;*  and  he  who  ‘  keepeth  covenant  ai 
truth  for  ever,*  hath  faid,  that ‘his  ears 
always  open  to  theii  cry.*  Wen  ecd  not  mi 
tion  to  you,  in  how  many  indances  thee 
in  battles,  and  fuccefs  in  war,  have 
upon  circum dances  which  were  inconfidrr 
in  themfelves,  as  well  as  out  of  the  power 
human  prudence  to  forefee  or  dircfl;  becaufc 
fuppofe  you  firmly  believe,  that,  after  all 
coiinfels  of  men,  and  the  mod  probable ai 
promifing  means,  the  Lord  will  do  ‘ 
which  feemeth  him  good  ;*  nor  hath  his  pi 
mife  ever  failed  of  its  full  accompliihsicii 
‘  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  withfcii 
and,  if  ye  feek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you 
but  if  yc  forfake  him,  he  will  forfake yos 
%  Chron.  xv.  x. 

After  this  exhortation,  which  wc  thou^! 
ourfelves  called  upon  to  give  you  at  thistb 
on  your  great  intcred,  ‘  the  one  thing  needM 
wc  diall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  adv- 
to  the  focictics  under  our  charge,  as  to  tl 
public  and  general  conduct. — And, 

sjly  in  carrying  on  this  important  ftrogg'rj 
let  every  opportunity  be  taken  to  exprcfsyci;] 
attachment  and  refpc<d  to  our  fovereign  K 
George,  and  to  the  revolution-principles, 
which  his  augud  family  was  feated  on 
tifh  throne.  Wc  recommend,  indeed,  di 
only  allegiance  to  him  from  duty  and  pni 
ciplc,  as  the  fird  magidrate  of  the  empire,  bo 
edeem  and  reverence  for  the  pcrlbnoftb 
prince,  who  has  merited  well  of  his 
on  many  accounts,  and  who  has  probailjii^ 
mifled  into  the  late  and  prefent  meafures  bj 
about  him  ;  neither  have  we  any  doubly  that  if 
themfelves  have  bcetiy  in  a  great  degreey  deccm 
hy  falfe  information  from  interefied  perfons  ri 
Jiiing  in  America,  It  gives  us  the  greateft  p'*?" 
fure  to  fay,  from  our  own  certain  knowled 
of  all  belonging  to  our  communion,  and  fre* 
the  bed  means  of  information,  of  the  ji 
greated  part  of  all  denominations  in  thii 
country,  that  the  prefent  oppolition  to 
meafures  of  adminidration  does  not  in  tbeb 
arife  from  difaffc^tion  to  the  king,  or  a  dewi 
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yin  being  able  with  truth  to  affirm,  that 
nartof  America  would  either  have  appro- 
or  permitted  fuch  infults  as  have  been  of- 
jito  the  Sovereign  in  Great  Britain.  Wc 
liortyou,  therefore,  to  continue  in  the  fame 
T,ifition,  and  not  to  fuffer  opprefjion,  or  injury 
j  eafily  to  provoke  you  to  any  thing  which 
jyfeem  to  betray  contrary  fentiments  :  Let 
Jer  appear,  that  you  only  dcfirc  the  pre- 
Htion  and  feurity  of  thofe  rights  which 
ongtoyou  as  FREEMEN  and  BRI  TONS, 

1  that  reconciliation  upon  thefc  terms  is 
ermofl  ardent  dcfire, 

coreful  is  maintain  the  union  'which 
nt'int  Juhftjii  through  all  the  colonies.  No- 
iganbe  more  manifcit,  than  that  the 
xefs  of  every  meafure  depends  on  its  being 
/.Jably  preferved  ;  and  therefore  we  hope, 
ijou  Tv'tll  leave  nothing  undone  'which  can  pro-' 
„>  ikat  end.  In  particular,  as  the  Conii- 
talCongrefs,  now  fitting  at  Philadelphia, 
of  delegates  chofen  in  the  moft  free 
J  nnbiafled  manner,  by  the  body  of  the 
iple,  let  them  not  only  be  treated  with  rcfpefl^ 
inmraged  in  their  difficult  fervice, — not  only 
m prayers  be  offered  up  to  God  for  his  di- 
in  their  proceedings ^ — but  adhere  firmly  to 
r>  rtfdutions  ;  and  4et  it  be  Jeen  that  they  are 
Itb)  bring  out  the -whole  fhengtb  of  this  vafl 
utrj  to  carry  them  into  execution.  We  would 
aidvife,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  that  a  Ipirit 
nndoiir,  charity,  and  mutual  edeem,  be 
tierved,  and  promoted,  towards  thofe  of 
Cerent  religious  denominations.  Perfons  of 
%  and  principle,  of  every  profeffion, 
:::ld  be  united  together  as  fervanis  of  the 
ce  mailer,  and  the  experience  of  our  hap- 
concord  hitherto  in  a  date  ot  liberty,  fhould 
jtjeall  to  unite  in  fupport  of  the  common 
:  For  there  is  no  example  in  hiflory,  in 
■Vi  civil  liberty  was  defiroyed^  and  the  rights 
nnjcience  preferved  entire, 
fljt  Wc  do  earnedly  exhort  and  befeech 
tfocictics  under  our  care  to  be  dricl  and  vi- 
wt  in  their  private  government,  and  to 
vbover  the  morals  of  their  fevcral  mem- 
”»•  It  is  with  the  utmod  pleafure  we  re- 
'dyou,  that  the  lad  Continental  Congrefs 
"mined  to  difeourage  luxury  in  living, 
Vc  divcrfions,  and  gaming  of  all  kinds, 
’di  have  fo  fatal  an  influence  on  the  morals 
Ae  people.  If  it  is  unncntable,  that  unU 

•  d  profligacy  makes  a  nation  ripe  for  divine 
aments,  and  is  the  natural  mean  of  bring- 
Ithcm  to  ruin,  retormation  of  manners  is 
'ic  utmod  neceffity  in  our  prefent  dijirefs. 
*u>cfame  time,  as  it  has  been  obferved  by 
®y  eminent  writers,  that  the  cenforial  pow- 
I  *115011  had  for  its  obje^  the  manners  of 

*  public  in  the  ancient  free  dates,  was  ab- 

neceffary  to  their  continuance,  wc 
,3ot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
which  wc  have  now  to  fupply  the  place 
S  is  the  religious  difcipliuc  of  the  ityc- 


ral  fefts  with  refpeft  to  their  own  members  s 
So  that  the  denomination  or  profeffion  which 
diall  take  the  mod  cffeflual  care  of  the  indruc- 
tion  of  its  members,  and  maintain  its  difei- 
plinc  in  the  fulled  vigour,  will  do  the  mod 
edential  fcrvice  to  the  whole  body.  For  the 
very  fame  reafon,  the  greated  fervice  which, 
magidrates  or  perfons  in  authority  can  do, 
with  refpc^l  to  the  religion  or  morals  of  the 
people,  is  to  defend  and  fccurc  the  rights  of 
confcience  in  the  mod  equal  and  impartial 
manner. 

^thly.  We  cannot  but  recommend,  and 
urge  in  the  warmed  manner,  a  regard  to  or¬ 
der  and  the  public  peace  :  And  as  in  many 
places,  during  the  confufions  that  prevail,  le¬ 
gal  proceedings  have  become  difficult,  it  is 
hoped,  that  all  perfons  will  confcientioufly 
pay  their  jud  debts,  and  to  the  utmod  of  their 
power  ferve  one  another,  fo  that  the  evils  in- 
ieparable  from  a  civil  war  may  not  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  wantonnefs  and  irregularity. 

ithly^  Wc  think  it  of  importance,  at  this 
time,  to  recommend  to  all  of  every  rank,  but 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  may  be  called  to  aBion^ 
a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  mercy :  *  Every  bat- 
‘  tie  of  the  warrior  is  with  oonfnfcd  noife, 

*  and  garments  rolled  in  blood.*  It  is  impof> 
fiblc  to  appeal  to  the  fword  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  many  fcencs  of  cruelty  and  daughter; 
but  it  is  often  obferved,  that  civil  wars  are 
carried  on  with  a  rancour  and  fpirit  of  revenge 
much  greater  than  thofe  between  independent 
dates.  The  injuries  received  or  fnppofed  in 
civil  wars,  wound  more  deeply  than  thofe  of 
foreign  enemies  ;  It  is  therefore  the  more  nc- 
celiary  to  guard  againd  this  abuie,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  mecknefs,  and  genticnefs  of  Ipirit 
which  is  the  nobled  attendant  on  true  valour. 
That  man  will  fiuht  mod  bravely,  who  never 
fights  till  it  is  neceffary,  and  who  ceafes  to 
fight  as  foon  as  the  ucceility  is  over. 

Lafllyy  wc  would  recommend  to  all  the  fb- 
cieties  under  our  care,  not  to  content  them- 
felvcs  with  attending  devoutly  on  general  fafts, 
but  to  continue  habitually  in  the  exercifeof 
prayer,  and  to  have  frequent  occafional  volun¬ 
tary  meetings  for  folemn  interceflion  with  God 
on  the  important  trial.  Thofe  who  are  imme¬ 
diately  cxpolcd  to  danger  need  your  fympa- 
thy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  feriptures  that 
fervency  and  importunity  are  the  very  charac¬ 
ters  of  that  prayer  of  *  the  righteous  man 

*  which  availcih  much.* 

We  couclude  with  our  moft  earned  prayer, 
that  the  God  of  heaven  may  blefs  you  in  your 
temporal  and  fpiritual  concerns,  and  that  the 
prefent  unnatural  difpute  may  be  fpeedily  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  equitable  and  lading  fettlement 
on  conftitutional  principles. 

Signed,  in  the  name,  prefence,  and  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Synod, 

Benjamin  Hait,  Moderator* 
Yerhj  May  2121. 177^ 
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N.  B.  The  dirputc  about  the  moderation  of 
Dr  Wolherfpoon  and  the  American  clergy, 
did  not  originate  in  this  work  ;  and,  the  pu- 
fclilhers  arc  not  willing  to  offer  any  reflefiions 
on  the  very  factious  and  Jefuitical  letter^  now 
recited.  It  might  feem,  that  they  were  too 
well  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  controverfy  with 
a  Reverend  Gentleman,  who  perhaps  thinks 
of  it  more  favourably  than  they  do.  It  is  be¬ 
fore  the  reader,  and  he  may  judge  of  it  as  he 
jpleafes.- 

'Excommumcation  of  the  White  Boys* 

On  Sunday  laft,  the  8th  of  Odlober,  the 
following  excommunication  againft  the  White 
Boys  was  read  in  all  the  Chapels  of  the  diocefe 
of  Kildare  and  Lcighlin. 

In  the  name  of  God.  Amen* 

AS  we  fee,  to  our  great  grief,  that  all  our 
.endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  unhappy  people 
called  White  Boys,  have  proved  hitherto  in¬ 
effectual  ;  as  all  our  exhortations  and  menaces 
have  been  loft  on  them  ;  and  that,  inftead  of 
mending,  they  (till  go  on  with  their  difbrdcrs 
more  daringly  than  ever,  in  open  defiance  to 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  to  the  terrible 
fcandal  of  the  church  they  belong  to  :  In  or¬ 
der  to  hinder  the  farther  progrefs  of  fuch  evils 
as  much  as  we  c^n,  we  find  it  neceflary  to  re¬ 
cur  at  length  to' the  laft  extremity  left  in ‘our 
power  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefiis  Chrid  ; 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  numbers  of  our 
clergy,  and  having  earneftly  invoked  the  Ho¬ 
ly  GhoO;  to  dircCl  us,  by  authority  of  Almighty 
God  and  bis  Holy  Church,  -we  hereby  excommu¬ 
nicate  and  anathematize  all  thofe  of  ourfock,  who, 
after  the  publication  of  this  our  fentence,  join 
faid  White  Boys  in  any  of  their  noCfurnal 
meetings  or  diforders;  and  i;o/  them  only,  but 
cilfo  all  thefe  -who  employ  or  abet  them,  [  Vv  e  al- 
Jb  charge  every  parilh-pricfl  of  the  diocefe  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin,  as  they  mud  otherwife 
account  for  it,  to  read  this  lenience  with  an 
audible  voice,  immediately  after  the  fird  go- 
fpcl,  to  their  fcvcral  congregations,  for  two 
Sundays  enfuing  the  receipt  hereof.]  If  after 
this,  any  of  thele  lawlefs  people  fliould  be  fo 
hardened  and  perverfe,  as  to  continue  any 
lunger  in  their  iniquitous  combinations  and 
practices,  then  may  they  be  excommunicated  and 
sccurfcd  ;  may  they  be  accurfed  in  the  boufe  and 
cut  of  the  houje,  in  the  city  and  in  the  field  ;  may 
they  he  accurfed  vialkiug  or  fieeping,  eating  or 
drinking,  fitting  or  fianaing  ;  may  tbeir  flejb  and 
hones  he  accurfed,  from  the  jolt  of  tbeir  foot  to 
the  crown  of  their  head;  may  every  other  curfc 
iigbt  upon  them,  denounced  hy  Moj'es  the  fervant 
of  God,  ngainji  the  children  of  iniquity  ;  and, 
r.'orover,  may  their  names  he  blotted  out  of  the 
h*k  of  Ife,  and  tbeir  portions  he  with  tie  devils 
hs  hell,  unlejs  they  rejorm,  and  ceaje  from  tbeir 
^ickednefs  ;  and  let  all  the  congregation  fay, 
men  — Givea  ia  i'uilow,  ihu  7tn  day  ol  Oc« 
tober  I77S* 

JiHftt  Kuril 


On  the  Edinburgh  Partridges  feen  Iht  Cr 

Afpicc  quam  denfis  perdicum  turba  catm’ 
Confluit  in  nodrum,  plebe  llupentc,  foJ 
Silvarum  latebris,  ct  agredibus  abdhadurp: 

Nunc  urbis  fummo  culminc  gaudet  avij' 
Deliciac  regum,  convivia  principe  digoa  * 
Dclicias  nobis,  divitiafque  ferunt.  ’ 
Deline,  Venator,  jam  rura  laceffere  tclis • 
Dum  tibi  captandas  praebet  Edina  fc^ 
Definat  aufpiciis  Augur  terrere  finiftrii 
PeCtora  :  Num  perdix  deliciofa  nocet? 
Si  mala  fint,  ut  ais,  perdices  omina,  quaeji, 
•  In  noftrtim  redeant  omina  faepc  foru®. 

Thefe  verfes  are  written  by  Walter  fihnh 
Teacher  of  Languages  and  Mathematics,  ti 
lege  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  a  mod  ingenious ji 
learned  man,  who  has  remained  unpatronij 
and  in  ohfeurity ;  and  who,  notwithftandi 
great  merit,  and  uncommon  (kill  in  teachii 
the  elements  of  letters,  finds  a  difficulty 
fubfid  himfclf  by  his  profeflion.  A  modcll 
almod  without  example,  has  kept  hioica 
cealed  and  unknown ;  and,  in  a  couot 
where  literature  is  admired,  he  hasfecnhii 
felf  podpoQed  to  teachers,  of  whom  a  low  al 
duity  and  a  perfevering  impudence  iret 
only  recommendations.  This  fhort  poeraijj 
hlifhed  as  a  fpeciinen  of  his  capacity;  aodt 
benevolent,  who  would  affid  a  manofvirt 
and  knowledge  druggling  with  unmerited  i 
dre-fs,  and  with  the  cares  of  a  numerouii 
mily,  may  be  further  informed  of  himbya 
plying  to  Mr  Smellie,  Aiichor-clofe,  Edi 
burgh. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  paper  on  the  Mo  rta  litv  or  the  Soi' 
fublcribcd  Philoaletbeias,  has  come  to  hai 
and  appears  to  us  the  mod  infolentaodt 
mod  ditile  rant  we  have  ever  met  with. 

Four  Eric; RAMS  arc  received,  on  theft 
jeCt  of  Mr  Nisbtt's  difpute ;  but  none  of  tht 
are  pointed  enough  to  appear. 

Extracts  have  been  lent  from  a  manufen 
Sermon  on  the  following  text,  Andihth 
opened  the  mouth  of  the  Afs  ;  Numb. 

A  copy  of  the  whole  lerinon  is  requefted. 

The  Verfes  on  the  Queen  of  Denmii 
the  American  Song,  and  the  Song tol 
tunc  of  Co WD£N KNOWS,  are  all 
publication. 

The  writer  of  the  (ketch  of  AdrainiC 
LlGNY  will  cxcufe  an  alteration  or  tt 
where  his  manuicript  could  not  be  read 
F.  H.*s  Letter,  with  regard  to  Watsoi 
HosriTJiL,  cannot  appear,  unlefs  be  piodi 
evidence  to  Ihow  that  hU  complaints  arc 
founded. 

ThcLiNNiT;  or  Happiness  atH^ 

by  Dr  Jaoiei  Moor  of  Glafgow,  in 
Otbcf  favours  are  under  confidcratioii 

I  b  1  M 


'fw  Notices  of  Archhifhot  7illoifony  by  Bifliop  of  Sarum.’  Londciii  1717, 
tkeRev.  John  (Vatforty  M.  A.  8vo.  ‘  2.  The  life  of  the  moft  Rev. 

Dr  John  Tillotfon,  Lord  Archbifhop 
John  Tillotson,  of  Canterbury,  compiled  chiefly  from 

his  original  papers,  and  letters.  By 
)C)RN  at  Haugh-end,  in  the  Thomas  Birch,  D.D.’  London,  8vo. 
)  town  (hip  of  Sowerby,  in  the  1 753.  fecond  edit.  3.  His  life  inl'ert- 
rilh  of  Halifax^  under  the  topo-  ed  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
iphical  account  of  which  town-  p.  3944*  i  (hall,  therefore,  only  take 
p,  I  have  already  given  the  pede-  notice  of  what  thefe,  and  others, 
veofliis  family;  And  there  is  the  have  omitted. 

iireafon  to  be  particular  about  the  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Wright, 
‘'ODs  of  his  life,  on  account  of  the  in  his  hiifory  of  Halifax,  p,  154. 
•lowing  publications,  viz.  ‘  the  fpeaking  of  the  dlfpiite  relating  to 
fiof  the  moft  Rev.  Father  in  God  the  Archbifhop’s  being  baptized  in 
Tillotfon,  Archbifhop  of  Can-  the  church,  fays,  ‘  I  myfeif  have 
;Wy,  compiled  from  the  minutes  ‘  twenty  times  looked  at  his  name 
tlie  Rev.  Mr  Young,  late  Dean  of  ‘  in  the  regifter,  and,  to  the  beft  of 
by  F.  H.  M.  A.  with  many  ‘  my  remembrance,  there  were  four 
f'ous  memoirs,  communicated  by  ‘  others  chrillened  the  fame  day 
^  hte  right  Rev.  Gilbert,  Lord  ‘  with  him,  whofe  names  were  all 

wrote  down  in  the  fame  hand,  and 
fame  ink,  without  the  leaft  inter¬ 
lineation.'  Such  an  information  as 


Aothor  of  the  hiQory  end  antiquities  of 
ot  Halilax  in  liorkihire. 

IV.  i 


/ 


/ 
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N.  B.  The  diTpote  about  the  moderation  of  On  the  Edinburgh  Pirtridgei  fecii  at  the  OpM: 
2)r  Wptherfpoon  and  the  American  clergy, 

did  not  originate  in  this  work  ;  and,  ibc  pu-  Afpice  quam  denfts  perdinim  turba  caterris  - 
tdtihers  are  not  willing  to  offer  any  reflexions  Confluit  in  noOrom,  plebc  (hipente,  forum { 
oo  the  very  hXious  and  Jefuidcal  letter  now  Silvarum  latebris,  et  agreflibui  abdita  dumis, ' 
recited.  It  might  feem,  chat  they  were  too  Nunc  urbis  fammo  culmine  taudet  avis, 
wcU  dUpofed  to  enter  into  a  controverfy  with  Deliciae  regum,  convivia  prinape  digna, 
a  Reycrend  Gentleman,  who  perhaps  thinks  Delicias  nobis,  divitiarque  ferunt. 
of  it  more  favourably  than  they  do.  It  is,be-  Deline,  Venator,  jam  rura  lacefTere  telis ; 

^ore  the  reader,  and  be  may  judge  of  it  as  he  Dum  tihi  captandas  praebet  Edina  feras, 
pleaTcs.  Delinat  aufpiciis  Augur  terrere  (inidris 

PtXora  :  Num  perdix  dcliciofa  nocet  ? 

^  Exc§mmumcaiion  •f  the  White  Boys^  Si  mala  lint,  ut  ais,  perdices  omina,  quaefo 

On  Sunday  laft,  the  8th  of  OXober,  the  In  noflrum  redeant  omina  laepe  forum, 
following  excommunication  againfe  the  White 

Boys  was  read  in  all  the  Cbap^  of  the  diocefe  Thefe  verfes  are  written  by  JValter  JobaJlot^ 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  Teacher  of  Languages  and  Mathematics,  Col¬ 
in  the  name  of  God.  Ameiu  lege  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  a  mod  ingenious  and 

AS  ptc  fee,  to  our  great  grief,  that  all  our  learned  man,  who  has  remained  unpatronized 
jBodcavours  to  reclaim  chofe  unhappy  people  and  in  obfeurity  ;  and  who;  not  with  danding 
jcallcd  White  Boys,  have  proved  hitherto  in-  great  merit,  and  uncommon  (kill  in  teaching 
cffeXual ;  as  all  our  e^orutions  and  menaces  the  elements  of  letters,  flnds  a  difliculty  to 
Bavc  been  lod  on  them  ;  and  that,  iodead  of  fubfid  himlclf  by  his  profclGon.  A  modefly, 
jnending,  they  dill  go  on  with  their  diforders  almod  without  example,  has  kept  him  con- 
xnose  dfUmshF  m  open  defiance  to  ccalcd  and  unknown ;  and,  in  a  country 

^laws  human  and  divine,  and  to  the  terrible  where  literature  is  admired,  he  has  lecn  bim- 
foi^dal  of  the  church  they  belong  to :  jin  or-  felf  podponed  to  teachers,  of  whom  a  low  alE- 
dey  to  bilker  tbe  farther  progrefs  of  fuch  evils  duity  and  a  perievering  impudence  are  (he 
fn  izjuch  as  we  ean,  we  find  it  neceftry  to  rcr  onlv  recommendations.  This  Ihorc  poem  ispu- 
cor  at  length  to  the  lad  extremity  left  in  pur  bliloed  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  capacity ;  and  the 
power  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrid  ;  benevolent,  who  would  afiid  a  man  of  virtue 
tberefqre,  by  the  advice  of  numbers  of  our  and  knowledge  druggling  with  unmerited  di¬ 
clergy,,  and  having  camedly  invoked  the  Ho-  drefs,  and  with  tbe  cares  of  a  numerous  fa- 
Jj  Good  Co  us»  hf  authority  of  Almighty  mily,  may  be  further  informed  of  him  by  ap- 
and  bis  Holy  Churcb,  tae  hereby  excommu-  plying  to  Mr  Smeilieg  Anchor-cloie,  Edin- 
ju^e  aud  auatbemadze  all  tbofe  of  our  flocks  who,  burg  b . 
a&r  the  publicaiioa  of  this  our  fentence,  join  ^ 

fri4  White  Boys  in  any  of  their  noXurnal  KOTES  CORESPONDENTS, 
meetings  or  diforders;  and  not  ih;m  only,  huf 

slfa  all  employ  or  ahel  ^  ^  A  paper  on  the  Moxta  litv  or  the  So  ul, 

fd  charge  every  parilh-pried  of  tbe  diocefe  of  fubfcrilKd  PbiloaUtheias,  has  come  to  hand, 
Kildare  and  I^igbUn,  ^  they  mudotherwiie  and  appears  to  us  the  mod  iniblcnc  and  the 
account  for  it,  to  read  this  fentence  with  an  mod  futile  rant  we  have  ever  met  with, 
audible  voice,  immediately  after  the  fird  go-  Four  Epigrams  are  received,  on  thefubr 
ipcl,  to  their  fevcral  congregations,  for  two  jeX  of  Mr  difpute;  but  none  of  them 

Sundays  enfuing  the  receipt  hereof.]  If  alter  .  are  pointed  enough  to  appear, 
yhis,  any  o|  thefe  lawlefs  people  Ihould  be  fo  EatraXs  have  been  fent  from  a  manufcripC 
hardened  and  perverfe,  as  to  continue  any  Sermon  on  the  following  text.  And  the’ Lord 

longer  in  their  iniquitoas  combinations  and  opened  the  mouth  of  the  Afs  ;  Numb.  xxii.  28» 
praXkcs,  theq  may  they  he  excommunicated  and  A  copy  of  tbe  whole  fermon  is  requeded. 
peturfed ;  may  they  he  accur/edtu  tbe  boufe  and  ,  TbeVcrfctfon  tbe  Queen  of  DenmarRi 
uut  of  tbe  bouje,  iu  the  city  and  in  tbe  field  /  may  the  Ambric  AN  Song,  and  the  Song  to  the 
they  be  accurfed  -walking  #r  fieepinr,  eating  or  tunc  of  Co wden knows,  arc  all  unfit  faf 
drinking,  fitting  dr  ft anainf  j  may  tbdr  fiejfii  and  publication, 

be  accutfedr prom  ’  tbe  jule  of  their  foU  to  The  writer  of  the  (ketch  of  AdraifAl  Co* 
ibe  crown  0/ their  bead;  may  every  other  curje  ^ONY  will  cxcufc  ao  altcratiqn  or  two, 
Uxbt  denouuced  by  Mofe^  tbe  fervant  where  his  mpufeript  could  not  be  read.  ' 

#/  God,  againft  tbe  children  of  imamty  ;  and,  F.  H.*s  Letter,  with  regard  to  Watson  s 
morover,  may  their  names  be  blotted  out  of  tbe  Hospital,  caqnot  appear,  unlcfs  he  producq 
book  of  ’tife,  and  their  tortious  he  with  the  devils  evidence  to  (how  that  his  complaints  arcy  wcU-j 
im  bell,  uulefs  they  reform,  and  ceafe  from  that  founded.  ,  *  . 

^ckednefs;  and  let  all  tbe  congregation  fay ,  A-  The  Linnet;  or  lUp  PIN  ess  alHoACi, 

wo.— Given  ia  TuUow,  this  7th  day  of  Oc-  Dr  James  Moor  of  Glafgow,  in  our  neat* 

JThcr'.VTi.  Pthep  favours  are  under  confideration. 

J*MMKeerE,*c,  >15X5  w 


